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“T)L CASTILLO,” or the ruins of the old 

4 fort of San Juan, is the first place, in the 
actual occupation of Nicaragua, which the tray- 
eler encounters on the river San Juan. Here, 
for the first time, he is saluted by the nautical 
flag of blue white and blue, with a central oval 
inclosing a triangle and three volcanoes—the lat- 
ter eminently typical, as H suggested, of 
the political state of the country. Here, too, he 
will have his gravity put to the test by a squad 
of hopeless tatterdemalions, armed with little 
muskets, who figure in the bulletins of the coun- 
try as “valientes,” and who are supposed to be 
the garrison of “El Castillo.” I say supposed 
to be, since if they do not occupy the old fort 
they certainly do occupy a couple of modern 
shanties on the hill, close beneath its walls. 
And, moreover, a sentinel paces in front of the 
gateway of the works, on which there is not a 
single gun, and which can be entered only by a 
rickety bridge of rotten poles laid across the 
fosse. His responsibility, therefore, is heavy, 
especially when any one is looking on, at which 
times his musket is carried with a stiff affecta- 
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tion of the military air quite irresistible. But 
while the degenerate and amalgamated sons of 
the Conquistadors excite only mingled pity and 
contempt, the traveler can not resist a feeling 
of admiration for those iron adventurers who 
raised here, in the midst of a vast tropical wil- 
derness, before the Puritan landed at Plymouth, 
or New York was founded, those massive forti- 
fications which, even in their ruins, seem to bid 
defiance to the destroyer, Time! 

The hill occupied by the fort is steep, and 
stands in an angle of the river, which, at its feet, 
is interrupted by difficult rapids. It thus com- 
mands the stream, both up and down, for a long 
distance. The view from its summit is exceed- 
ingly fine, taking in miles on miles of emerald 
forest, relieved by broad, silvery reaches of wa- 
ter. But excepting the small village which the 
Transit Company has brought into existence at 
the base of the hill, there is not a sign of civil- 
ization—not a single white cottage, not a sin- 
gle green field, but only the silent, interminable 
wilderness. 

We reached the Castillo at night, after a 
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passage of four days from San Juan del Norte, 
and were received with great cordiality by Mr. 
Ruggles, the agent of the ‘Transit Company at 
that point. He gave us beds in his establish- 
ment, in which we extended our limbs in happy 
consciousness that there was “scope and verge 
enough.” H nevertheless protested that his 
experience in bestowing himself on a box three 
feet by two for the previous four days, had given 
him an almost irresistible tendency to shut him- 
self up like a clasp-knife. And Captain M . 
not to be behindhand, formally complained of the 
unsubstantial nature of his pillow, as compared 
with the pickle-jar and pair of boots which had 
done service in that capacity on board of our 
boat. 

Rain fell during the night; but, as usual, the 
morning was clear, and we rose early to aid in 
tracking our boat past the “ Raudal del Cas- 
tillo.” These rapids almost deserve the name 
of falls, and are only ascended with great dif- 
ficulty. The steamers of the Transit Company 
do not attempt to pass them, but land their pas- 
sengers below, who pass on foot and re-embark 
in other vessels a few hundred yards higher up. 
A rude wooden railway is built from the lower 
to the upper landing, for carrying baggage and 
freight. A short time previous to our visit, one 
of the steamers plying above the rapids was car- 
ried over the fall, and a considerable number of 
passengers drowned. The affair was assiduously 
hushed up, lest its publicity should injure the 
credit of the route. 

At the period of my first visit, a single hut, 
built on the “ platforma,” or ancient water-bat- 
tery of the fortress, in which were stationed a 
few soldiers to aid the boatmen in effecting the 
ascent of the rapids, was the only evidence of 
human occupation. A year later, when I passed 
down the river, homeward bound, even that 
solitary hut had been deserted; its roof had 
fallen in, it was surrounded by rank weeds, and 
a lean wolf darted from its open doorway when 
I approached. Less than three years had 
elapsed, and now a brisk 
village of several hundred 
inhabitants had sprung up 
at the base of the old for- 
tress; a row of neat cot- 
tages, and several large, 
barn-like structures, face- 
tiously labeled “ Hotels,” 
occupied the site of the 
solitary hut, and lined the 
previously deserted and 
desolate shore. 

We asted togeth- 
er at thg?*Crescent Ho- 
tel,” where we had ham 
and eggs at California 
prices, or rather more than 
twenty times their value, 
and at nine o’clock were 
again cramped together in 
our boat, and on our way 
upthe river. About noon 





we reached the last rapids which are encount- 
ered in ascending, called the “ Rapides del Toro,” 
The river here spreads itself out over a broad 
ledge of rocks, among the detached masses of 
which the water whirls and eddies in deep, dark 
pools, rendering navigation both difficult and 
dangerous. During the dry season, these rapids 
are impassable for the river steamers, and pas- 
sengers are obliged to make a third portage on 
foot. We left our men to force the boat up 
against the strong current, and entered the nar- 
row path which leads through the woods past 
the rapids. About midway, already surrounded 
by dank vegetation, we found the ruins of a 
small thatched hut, and evidences that its for- 
mer occupant had there undertaken to effect a 
clearing. A few paces distant from it, two 
rough crosses, rotting above an oblong hollow in 
the ground, in which the water of the rains was 
guttered, green and festering, told too plainly 
the fate of those who had built it. A few months 
more, and nothing would remain to attest that 
they had lived; but perhaps even those lone 
slumberers have left behind them, on the banks 
of the bright Hudson or of the turbid Missis- 
sippi, hearts that bleed and eyes that weep bit- 
ter tears when affection recalls the memory of 
the loved and lost. Our gay and almost reck- 
less party lifted their hats reverently as they 
passed in silence the sunken graves in the forest. 

Above the “‘ Rapides del Toro,” the river, al- 
though still having a strong current, is broad 
and deep, and almost deserves the name of an 
estuary of Lake Nicaragua. The banks also 
begin to subside, and the trunks of fallen trees, 
still clinging by their roots to the shore, line the 
edge of the stream. Above them trail long, 
eable-like Jianes, or vines, pendant from the 
loftiest branches of the trees, and often support- 
ing, in their turn, clusters of parasitic plants 
blushing with gay flowers. As the traveler ad- 
vances, he observes that the banks become still 
lower, and that the forest trees, diminishing in 
size, are interspersed with feathery palms, which 
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FORT SAN CARLOS. 


gradually usurp the shores with their graceful 
plumes, to the exclusion of other vegetable 
forms. They constitute a dense covering to the 


earth, from which they exclude every ray of 


the sun, and it lies sodden and lifeless beneath 
their shade. The streams which wind beneath 
them are dark and sluggish—fit haunts for alli- 
gators and unclean monsters such as made hor- 
rible the Saurian period, with those huge, mis- 
shapen forms which the geologists have pictured 
to us from casts in rocky strata, within whose 
stony leaves we can never be too thankful to 
Heaven that they are securely packed away! 
The names of these streams correctly indicate 
the character of the surrounding country. There 
is the “ Rio Palo del Arco,” arched with trees, 
“Poco Sol,” Little Sun, and “ Rio Mosquito,” 
suggestive of sleepless nights and objurgations 
bordering on the blasphemous. 

The second morning from El Castillo brought 
us within sight of the drooping flag-staff and 
thatched huts of Fort San Carlos, which is situ- 
ated on the left bank of the river, at the point 
where it debouches from the lake. ‘The old 
fortress is overgrown with a heavy forest, which 
entirely conceals it from view. It occupies a 
commanding position, on a bluff point or head- 
land, that seems to have been planted there to 
mark the precise spot where the lake termin- 
ates and the river begins. Under the crown, it 
was carefully kept in repair and strongly gar- 
risoned. But its draw-bridge is now broken 
down, large trees are growing in its ditch, vines 
clamber over its walls, cluster around dismount- 
ed guns, and twine their delicate tendrils through 
the iron gratings of its deserted cells. 

An old friend of mine, Don Patricio Rivas, 
was “Commandante” at San Carlos, in place of 





the fat and funny colonel who had done me the 
honor of parading his scanty garrison in glorifi- 
cation of my previous visit. Don Patricio in- 
vited us to the matutinal cup of coffee, and 
pressed us to remain to breakfast, but we were 
eager to proceed, and inconsiderately declined. 
Forgetting my former experiences in the coun- 
try, I really deluded myself that we might get 
off in the course of three or four hours, since we 
had nothing in the world to do but to put up 
a temporary mast. But no Nicaraguan boat's 
crew was ever known to get away from San 
Carlos under a day, for each one has there some 
coffee-colored inamorata, to whom he invaria- 
bly brings some article of tribute from the port. 
We had left the boat with strict injunctions to 
the men to get it ready for our immediate de- 
parture, which they unhesitatingly promised to 
do. But when we returned, not only had no- 
thing been done to that purpose, but the men 
themselves were hopelessly scattered through- 
out the village. We waited for them to return, 
but in vain, and finally started out, in evil tem- 
per, determined to attach their black bodies 
wherever they were to be found. We suc- 
ceeded in discovering the patron and one of 
the men, and took them to the boat, whence 
they soon effected an escape, under the plea of 
looking up their companions! But hours pass- 
ed, and the sun grew high and hot; we saw the 
Commandante’s breakfast go smoking and sa- 
vory from his kitchen to his house, and after- 
ward, with melancholy interest, witnessed the 
empty plates carried from the house to the 
kitchen; and yet the chdurate boatmen came 
not. The sun ascended higher, and the wind, 
which had blown fairly on our course, died 
away. It was high noon, and still we wait- 
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ed on the shore. I could endure it no longer, 


and entered a formal complaint to Don Pa- | 
tricio, who had already retired to his ham- | 


mock to enjoy his siesta. He. shrugged his 


of the guard to hunt up the stragglers. 


placed at the halyards; while ponderous Cap. 
tain M was commissioned to “ trim ship,” 
by shifting his bulk from one side to the other, 


| as occasion required. 
shoulders, and said it had always been so with | 
the sailors, but nevertheless sent the sergeant | 


Meantime I had purchased a mast for our | 
boat at ten times its value, and we had fitted it | 


in its place, to obviate any delay which it might 
otherwise occasion. And then we waited again! 


Finally, at about three o'clock in the afternoon, | 
after a corrosion of temper which the reader | 
can poorly comprehend, our men were got to- | 


gether. But insteadof taking their places, they 
sat apart, under the shade of a tree, and held a 
long consultation. ‘The result of their deliber- 
ations was, that they had heard the government 
was enlisting (i. e. impressing) troops in Grana- 
da, and that, therefore, they could not possibly 


| 
| 


We went off bravely from Fort San Carlos, 
and fired our guns derisively in the faces of 
our mutinous crew. Every moment the wind 
freshened, and our boat seemed to grow buoy- 
ant and instinct with life. But our mast was 
frail, and bent under the strain. By-and-by 
there was a suspicious crackling, as if it were 
about to break, followed rapidly by the order, 
“Let go the halyards!” H had already 
forgotten the difference between stays and hal- 
yards, and in his eagerness to “engineer the 
ropes,” made a spasmodic pull at the fastenings, 
letting down the sail “on the run.” In an in- 
stant it was blown overboard, causing the boat 


| to broach to with a jerk which tumbled men, 


goon. It was clear that they imagined we could | 
not proceed without them, and had resorted to | 


this pretense to extract additional pay. 
had seen just enough of Americans to compre- 
hend their impatience of delay, and to endeavor 
to practice upon it in our case. But we were 
not in a temper to be trifled with, and resolved 


They | 


that, as the wind was fair, we could manage the | 


boat ourselves. So we bundled out a few ar- 
ticles which they possessed, and consigning 
them with unctuous vehemence to the Demonio, 


as hombres sin verquenza, “ men without shame,” 
hoisted sail and started, to their great astonish- 
ment. 

As soon as our boat got out from under the 
lee of the shore, she caught the strong breeze in | 
her sails, and darted away like a courser on her 


track. Lieutenant J was elected commo- 
dore, nem. con., and the other members of the 
party were assigned such stations as their skill or 
experience warranted them in accepting. H 

had drawn pictures of many elegant boats, and 
ships, and steamers, and was able, in most cases, 
to distinguish the bow from the stern, but his 
knowledge of navigation was deplorably imper- 
fect. Nevertheless he was installed in the re- 
sponsible post of watching the stays, or, as he 
expressed it, “engineering the ropes.” The 
doctor, better versed in nautical affairs, was 


oars, and boxes in a heap, and half filled the 
boat with water. For a little while our condi- 
tion was perilous, but at the cost of a general 
wetting, we finally got in our sail. As we were 
now shut out of sight of the fort by a friendly 
promontory, we considerately made a reef or 
two in the canvas, and proceeded on our way 
with more safety if less speed. 

The afternoon was one of surpassing beauty, 
and the surrounding scenery harmonized, in all 
respects, with the skies which bent overhead— 
here gorgeous with crimson and gold, and there, 


melting away in delicate pearly hues, just 


flecked with clouds so downy and light, that 
they seemed to dissolve in air before the eyes 
of the gazer. The shores of Italy, and the lakes 
which are lapped among the snow-crowned Alps, 
and which gleam at their feet, on the borders of 
Lombardy, certainly combine almost every ele- 


THE “COLUMBUS” ON THE LAKE. 
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ment of the grand and beautiful. The azure 
of their waters can not be surpassed, and the 
rugged rocks that frown around them lekve little 
for the imagination to supply in forms of\severi- 
ty and grandeur. But the lakes of Nicdyagua 
superadd new and striking features. Herdyrise 


the Pyramids in symmetry of outline. Aro 
their bases cluster dense forests of dark 
as if carved in emerald. Above these, blen 


with matchless delicacy is the lighter gree of 
the mountain grassés, while the um ‘olored 


summits, where the arid scoria refuses to nour- 
ish life, are plumed with light wreaths of clouds 
through which the sunlight struggles in a hun- 
dred opalescent hues. The islands, too, which 
gem the waters, are luxuriant with tropical trees. 
The palm lifts its kingly stem high above the 
forests, and traces its airy form against the sky, 
while broad-based plants and vines, in heavy 
masses, drape over the rocks, or depend from 
the trees above the water, which darkens, and 
seems to slumber in their cool shadows. And 
although there are here no castles perched on 
high cliffs, or clinging to the faces of precipices, 
nor yet the white walls of villas nestling on the 
shore, yet the voyager discerns oceanward vis- 
tas, openings among the trees, terminating with 
views of huts of picturesque and primitive forms, 
set round with plantains and papayas, clustering 
with their golden fruit. Canoes of graceful out- 
line are drawn up on the shaded shore, and 
dark figures of men, of a strange and decadent 
race, watch the stranger with curious interest, 
as he glides noiselessly by. Such are some of 
the varied elements of the grand, the beautiful, 
and the picturesque, which give to the Nicar- 
aguan lakes their indisputable pre-eminence 
over those hallowed by recollections, and im- 
mortalized by songs, which claim the homage 
of Nature’s worshipers in the old world. 

We sailed gayly past the clustering islets of 
La Boqueta, and the little village of San Miguel- 
ito, situated on the northern shore of the lake. 
Herds of cattle lingered lazily on the beach in 
front, and the village girls filled their water-jars 
under the shadows of the trees, while bright- 
winged macaws and noisy parrots glanced among 
the branches, and made the shore vocal with 
their querulous cries 

It was long after dark when we doubled the 
high point of black voleanic rocks which shuts 
in the playa of “ El Pedernal,” and cast anchor 
for the night under its lee. "We had made, in 
nautical phrase, a “splendid run,” and had ac- 
complished nearly one-third of the entire dis- 
tance from the fort to Granada, the city of our 
destination. We had now passed the region of 
eternal rain. It was the dry season around the 
lakes, and the stars shone down with a clear 
aad almost unnatural lustre from a serene and 
cloudless sky. New constellations wheeled over 
head, and the Southern Cross jeweled the bosom 
of the night; while the familiar Polar Star, re- 
volving low in the horizon, was hardly visible 
above the tree-tops. The tiny waves toyed and 














tinkled beneath the bow of our boat, while the 
swell of the open lake heaved with a dull, mo- 
notonous sound, against the dark and rugged 
rocks which protected our little harbor. I lay 
for hours in a half-slumberous, dreamy state, 
conscious only of those impressions which go 
out from Nature herself, and mould and fashion 
the whole flow of thought in sympathy with her 
own harmonious beauty. But finally slumber 
came, quiet and dreamless, and silence reigned 
supreme until the gray dawn roused the wake- 
ful captain, whose shout of “ Show a leg !” start- 
led every recumbent form bolt upright, and 
frightened sleep from every eyelid. 

When the sun rose, lighting up the high vol- 
canic peaks of Ometepec and Madeira with its 
rays, we were in mid-lake, steering boldly for 
the blue cone of the volcano of Mombacho, 
which towers over the city of Granada. The 
sailors on the lake seldom venture across it in 
their rude bongos, but coast along its northern 
shore, sometimes stretching past the little bays, 
but oftener conforming to the curves of the land. 
One reason for this caution is to be found in 
the turbulence of the lake. Swept by the strong 
northeast trade-winds, its waves emulate those 
of the ocean, and roll in majestically on its 
southern shores. During certain seasons of the 
year, sudden thunder-gusts, which appear as if 
by enchantment on the horizon, rush over its 
surface with impetuous force, often whelming 
the frail boats which they encounter in their 
track beneath the seething waters. Fortunate- 
ly for us the weather was serene and the wind 
fair, and we sped on our way with exhilarating 
speed. By noon, the outlines of the high isl- 
and of Zapatero became clearly defined, and the 
clusters of islets, called “ Los Corales,” which 
stud the lake at the base of the volcano of 
Mombacho, began to rise, like points of eme- 
rald, above the waters. 

Zapatero, “The Shoemaker,” had to me a 
special interest. Three years before I had 
spent a week in exploring the ancient ruins 
which are crumbling beneath its gigantic for- 
ests—a week of surpassing interest and excite- 
ment; for every hour brought with it some new 
discovery, and every foot of ground bore some 
quaint witness of a people that had passed away. 
I felt half-inclined to turn the course of our 
boat toward its shores, and to resume the in- 
vestigations which I had then been obliged to 
suspend in deference to official duties. Zapa- 
tero anciently bore the name of Chomitl-Tena- 
mitl; and its distant neighbor, with its two lofty 
peaks, had the characteristic Mexican designa- 
tion of Ometepec, Two Mountains. With the 
islands of Solenterami, and the narrow isthmus 
which intervenes between the lake and the Pa- 
cific, they constituted the seat of a people speak- 
ing a common language, and having common 
modes of life and forms of government and re- 
ligion, with those who dwelt on the plateau of 
Mexico, and made up the empire of Montezu- 
ma. But whether a colony from the latter, or 
their progenitors, who shall undertake, in the 
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PLAYA OF 


maze of conflicting traditions and the absence 
of authentic records, to decide ? 


By the middle of the afternoon we were skirt- 
ing the fairy-like group of “Los Corales.” It 
comprises, literally, hundreds of islets of vol- 
canic origin, elevated in the form of cones to 
the height of from twenty to one hundred feet. 
‘They are composed of immense rocks of lava, 
black and blistered by the fire; but their sum- 
mits are covered with verdure, and long vines 
hang trailing over their rugged sides to the very 
edge of the water. Some of them, upon which 
there is a sufficient accumulation of soil, are 
crowned with the picturesque thatched huts of 
Indians, shadowed over by tall palms and sur- 
rounded with plantain-trees. But most are left 
to the dominion of nature, and are the favorite 
retreats of myriads of parrots and flocks of wa- 
ter-fowl. 

Suddenly, doubling the islet of Cuba, the 
outlier of Los Corales, the Playa of Granada, 
opened before us. There stood the ancient fort 
as of old, and the beach swarmed, as it had done 
when I last saw it, with its varied groups of 
boatmen, /avadoras, and loungers. There were 
the same graceful canoes drawn up on the shore, 
and the same cumbrous bongos, wherein the com- 
merce of Granada had been carried on from the 
time of the Conquest. But contrasting strange- 
ly with all, the only new or novel object in the 
picture was one of the steamers of the Transit 
Company, with its plume of escaping steam, 
and its starry flag streaming in the wind— 
portentous pioneer in that career of enterprise 
which must soon give a new life, a new spirit, 
and a new people to these glorious lands of the 
sun. 





GRANADA, 


We ran our boat under the lee of the old fort 
and leaped ashore, having made the voyage from 
San Carlos—a distance of more than one hun- 
dred miles—in the unprecedentedly short space 
of eighteen hours’ sailing time. I had hardly 
landed before I was nearly caught from my feet 
in the Herculean embrace of Antonio Paladan, 
my ancient patron, who took this elephantine 
way of evincing his joy at meeting me again. 
He had been with me in my visit to Zapatero, 
and had afterward taken me to San Juan, in 
his pet bongo “ Za Granadina.” Poor Antonio! 
He was subsequently wantonly assassinated by 
a brutal captain of one of the Transit steamers, 
a Portuguese refugee, who only escaped punish- 
ment through the interference of an over-zealous 
American embassador. I can have no selfish 
motive in vindicating the memory of the poor 
patron; but it is only a just tribute to humble 
merit to say, that there never was an honester 
and truer heart than that which beat beneath 
the swarthy breast of Antonio Paladan, the 
murdered and already forgotten patron of Lake 
Nicaragua. 

Granada occupies the site of the —— 
town of Saltaba or Jaltava. Its position is 
mirably chosen, on a little bay or playa which 
bends its graceful crescent in the land, so as to 
afford a comparative shelter from the northeast 
winds. The beach is broad and sandy, fringed 
with low but umbrageous trees, beneath which 
a number of paths and broad cart-roads lead up 
to the city, completely hidden from view by the 
intervening verdure. All the water for the use 
of the town is brought from the lake, and hither 
the women come trooping, morning and even- 
ing, with their red water-jars poised upon their 
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heads, in long and picturesque processions, chat- 
tering gayly, and with always an impudent smile 
and quick repartee for the audacious stranger. 
Here the Javadoras--which is smooth Spanish 
for our rough Englisn designation washerwomen 
—toil early and late in their indispensable vo- 
cation; and here, too, resort the bathers for 
their daily purification—a process which is con- 
ducted in happy disregard of our severer con- 
ventionalism. And thus, with the swarthy 
groups of half-naked boatmen, and the gayly- 
caparisoned horses which their owners glory in, 
spurring over the smooth sands when the de- 
clining sun throws them in the shadow of the 
trees, the playa of Granada presents a scene of 
gayety and life which, for its hearty abandon 
and picturesque effect, can not be surpassed in 
any part of the world. 

Leaving the shore, the traveler ascends a 
gentle slope, by a series of artificial terraces, to 
the level of the city. First he encounters strag- 
gling huts, some built of canes and covered with 
thatch, and others plastered with mud, white- 
washed, and roofed with tiles. A clump of 
fruit-trees, generally jocotes, or wild plums, over- 
shadows each, and within doors may be seen 
women spinning cotton with a little foot-wheel, 
or engaged in grinding corn for tortillas. Onal- 
most every house are one or two parrots scream- 
ing at each other, or at some awkward macaw 
waddling along the crest of the roof, while all 
around, pigs, dogs, chickens, and naked chil- 
dren mij ity. 

Beyond these huts commences the city proper. 
The buildings are mostly of sun-dried bricks, 
or adobes, raised on foundations of cut stone, 
and surmounted by projecting roofs of tiles. 
The windows are, for the most part, balconied, 
and protected on the outside by ornamented 
iron gratings, and on the inside by gayly-col- 
ored shutters. They are all low, seldom ex- 
ceeding one story in height, and built around 
quadrangular areas, entered by heavy, orna- 
mented zaguans, or archways, through which are 
caught glimpses of orange-trees and beds of 
flowers with which female taste ornaments the 
court-yards. The foot-walks are elevated one 
or two feet above the street, and are barely wide 
enough to admit one person to pass at a time. 
The streets toward the centre of the town, or 
plaza, are paved as in our own cities, with this 
difference, that instead of a convex, they pre- 
sent a concave surface, and form the gutter in 
the centre of the street. 

Granada, like all other Spanish towns, has 
an appearance of meanness to one accustomed 
to European architecture. But he soon comes 
to comprehend the perfect adaptation of the 
buildings to the conditions of the country, where 
security from earthquakes and protection from 
heats and rains are the prime requisites to be 
consulted in their erection. As the windows 
are never glazed, and the apartments seldom 
ceiled, they are always well ventilated, while 
the thick adobe walls successfully resist the 
heating rays of the sun. 


Granada was founded by Hernandez de Cor- 
dova in 1552, and is, consequently, one of the 
oldest cities of the continent. The country 
around it, in the language of the pious Las 
Casas, “was one of the best peopled in all 
America,” and was rich in agricultural products, 
among which the cacao, or chocolate-nut, had 
the most value, and soon came to constitute an 
important article of export. In later times, the 
facilities which it possessed for communication 
with both the Atlantic and Pacific made it the 
centre of a large commerce. It carried on a 
direct trade with Guatemala, Honduras, and 
San Salvador, as also with Peru, Panama, Car- 
thagena, and Spain. The old English friar 
Gage tells us that, at the time of his visit in the 
year 1665, “there entered the city in a single 
day not less than eighteen hundred mules from 
San Salvador and Honduras alone, laden with 
indigo, cochineal, and hides. And in two days 
thereafter,” he adds, “came in nine hundred 
more mules, one-third of which were laden with 
silver, which was the king’s tribute.” 

Fillibusters were as abundant in those days 
as now—less noisy, but more daring; and often, 
observes the quaint old chronicler, “did make 
the merchants to tremble and to sweat with a 
cold sweat.” They did not content themselves 
with cruising around the mouth of “El Desa- 
gadero,” or river San Juan, and capturing the 
vessels which were sent from Granada, but had 
the audacity, in 1686, to land and capture the 
city itself. That rare old rascal De Lussan, 
who was of the party, has left us an unctuous 
account of the adventure, which “upon our 
side,” he says, “cost but four killed and eight 
wounded, which was, in truth, very cheap!” 
But the pirates got but little booty; for the in- 
habitants had embarked their treasures and re- 
tired to the islands of the lake, whither the pi- 
rates, having no boats, were unable to follow 
them. So they “set fire to the houses out of 
mere spite and revenge,” and retired. De Lus- 
san describes the town at that time as large and 
spacious, with “stately churches and houses 
well built enough, besides several religious es- 
tablishments both for men and women.” 

Granada, although its trade has greatly fallen 
off from the opening of other ports in the vari- 
ous Central American states, has nevertheless 
continued to be the principal commercial town 
in Nicaragua. Up to the time of our visit it 
had suffered far less from violence than its rival 
Leon, the political capital of the province under 
the crown, and of the state under the Republic. 
And while the last-named city had been several 
times nearly ruined by protracted sieges, during 
one of which not less than eighteen handred 
houses were burned in a single night, Granada 
had escaped without any serious blow to its 
prosperity. But in a fatal hour some of its 
leading citizens became ambitious of political 
and military power and distinction, and suc- 
ceeded in placing one of their number, Don 
Fruto Chamorro, a man of narrow intellect, but 
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character, in the chair of Director of the State. 
The means by which this was effected were | 
somewhat equivocal, and probably would not 


bear close scrutiny. They occasioned great dis- | 


content among the people, which was increased | 
by the reactionary policy of the new Director. 
One of his first acts was the abrogation of the | 
Constitution of the State and the substitution | 


of another, which conferred little less than dic- | 


tatorial powers upon the Executive. For op- 
posing this in the constituent Assembly, and 
upon the pretext that they were conspiring for 
his overthrow, Chamorro suddenly 
most of the leaders of the Liberal party from 
the State, and arbitrarily imprisoned the re- 
mainder. 

These acts precipitated, if indeed they did 
not bring about, the precise result which they 
were intended to prevent. In the spring of 
1854, a few months after their expulsion, the 
persecuted Liberals suddenly returned to the 
State, and were received with enthusiasm by 
the people, who at once rose in arms against 
the new Dictator. He was defeated at every 
point, and finally compelled to shut himself up 
in Granada, where, supported by the merchants 
and the sailors of the lake, he maintained a 
siege from May, 1854, until the month of March 
of the present year, when the besieging forces 
retired. But before he could avail himself of 
his improved position he sickened and died; 


and although his partisans are still in arms, it 
is supposed that they can not long sustain them- 
selves against the undoubted public opinion of 


the State. Be that as it may, it is certain that 
the siege has left a great part of Granada in 
ruins, and inflicted a blow upon its prosperity 
from which it will be unable to recover for 
many years. 

The population of Granada is estimated at 
from 12,000 to 15,000 souls, including the sub- 
urb and separate municipality of Jalteya. — It 
has seven churches, an hospital, and nominally a 
university. It had anciently two or three con- 
vents, but these were all suppressed at the time 
of the revolution in 1823, nor has any attempt 
since been made to revive them. The edifices 
which they occupied have either fallen into 
ruins, or been dedicated to other purposes. 

I have said that the position of Granada is 
well chosen. Upon the south, at the distance 
of a few miles, rises the voleano of Mombacho, 
with its ragged crater, while on the west, undu- 
lating plains and low ridges of land intervene 
between the town and the Pacific ocean. To- 
ward the north are only broad, alluvial, and 
densely wooded plains, possessing a soil rich 
and well adapted to the cultivation of rice, 
sugar, cotton, and cacao. But from no point 
of the surrounding country can the traveler ob- 
tain a satisfactory view of the city. Its low 
houses are so overshadowed by the trees which 
grow in the court-yards, and hem in the city on 
every side, that little can be seen except long 
lines of monotonous, red-tiled roofs, and the 
towers of the churches. The accompanying 


banished | 


| view, taken from the west, conveys a very good 
idea of the suburbs, w hove the houses are strag- 

| gling and comparatively mean. It has been 
selected, chiefly for the purpose of showing a 
deep ravine, which seems to be a chasm rent 
| originally by an earthquake, and subsequent); 

| deepened by the action of water. It extends 
| around the city on three sides, and constitutes a 
natural defense of no insignificant importance. 
It is from sixty to one hundred feet deep, with 
absolutely precipitous sides, and can only be 
passed at two or three points, where lateral 
inclined planes have been artificially cut from 
| the top to the bottom on one side, and the bot- 
tom to the top on the other. This singular 
feature had probably something to do in de- 
termining the site of the ancient Indian town. 

The great lake of Nicaragua was called Coci- 
boeca by the aborigines. It is undoubtedly the 
most remarkable natural feature of the country, 
and, apart from its beauty, has been invested 
with singular interest from the supposed facili- 
ties \ hich it holds out for the opening of a ship- 
canal between the two great oceans. Modern 
investigations have dispelled many of the illu- 
sions which have existed in reference to tha: 
project, and shown that the difficulties in the 
way of its realization have hitherto been but 
very imperfectly comprehended. They have 
shown that the river San Juan can never be 
|made navigable for ships, and that the great 
difficulty in the way of the proposed work is 
not, as had been previously supposed, between 
the lake and“the Pacific, but’betweer the At- 
lantic and the lake—a distance of 128 miles, 
for 100 miles of which it would be necessary 
to dig a canal, through a country unhealthy 
and in the highest degree unfavorable to the 
prosecution of this work. It has also been 
found that, while such a canal would greatly 
facilitate the commerce of the United States, by 
shortening the passage of ships to the western 
coasts of America, to the Sandwich Islands, and 
the East Indies, yet that, so far as Europe is 
concerned, the aggregate saving over the route 
by way of Cape Good Hope would be incon- 
siderable, and in no degree equal in value to 
the tolls which the canal would require, in 
order to keep it open and in repair. The voy- 
age from England to Canton would be 200 
miles longer by way of the proposed canal than 
it now is by way of Cape Good Hope; to Cal- 
cutta it would be 3900 miles longer, and to 
Singapore 2300 miles! Under such a state of 
facts, it is folly to suppose that the enterprise 
will ever receive the commercial or politica! 
support of the powers of Europe, who are al- 
ready too much embarrassed by American mari- 
time competition, to lend their aid in reversing 
the favorable physical superiority which the) 
now possess over the United States in the trade 
with the East. 

Lake Nicaragua has a length of not far from 
one hundred and twenty miles, and is about 
forty-five or fifty miles in average width. It is 
deep, except toward its northern shore, where 
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there are extensive shallows, and is supplied by 
numerous streams, chiefly from the high dis- 
trict of Chontales. An estero or estuary, called 
the “ Estero de Panaloza,” and a small stream, 
Rio Zipitapa, connect it with the superior lake 
of Managua. It abounds in fish, and is iafested 
also with a species of sharks, called “ tigrones” 
by the natives, from their ferocity. ‘They some- 
times attack men with fatal results. There is 
a kind of ebb and flow in the waters of the lake, 
which led the early explorers to think that it 
was an estuary or bay of the sea. The phe- 
nomenon, however, is of easy explanation: As 
I have said, the prevailing wind in Nicaragua is 
the northeast trade, which here sweeps entirely 
across the continent. It is strongest at noon 
and evening, when it drives the waters, piling 
them up, as it were, on the western shore of the 
lake; it subsides toward morning, when the 
equilibrium is restored, and an ebb follows. 
The regularity with which this wind blows 
gives a corresponding regularity to the ebb and 
flow of the lake. Sometimes when it blows 
continuously, and with greater force than usual, 
the low lands on the western shores are flooded ; 
but this is of rare occurrence. 

Granada, during our brief stay, was in deep 
excitement. It had been the scene of an oc- 
currence familiar enough at home, but novel 
and unprecedented here—viz., aforgery! Sub- 
sequently to the opening of the Transit, it had 
become customary for the merchants to make 
remittances to their correspondents abroad, in 
bills drawn by the agents of the Transit Com- 
pany, thus saving the risk and trouble of remit- 
ting coin. Some practiced hand, possibly from 
New York or San Francisco, a modest gentle- 
man, plainly dressed in black and wearing 
glasses, one day introduced himself to a leading 
merchant, and presented a draft for $10,000, 
which he wished to dispose of for gold and 
silver. His necessities were urgent, and he 
was not indisposed to consent to a trifling 
“shave.” The unsophisticated commerciante, 
nothing loth to be looked upon as a banker, 
and furthermore not indifferent to making “a 
nice thing,” felt flattered, and straightway, from 
his own means and those of his friends, raised 
the requisite amount—a strange collection of 
vagabond silver, Spanish rials, English six- 
pences, French francs, and Yankee dimes. 
The paper was duly endorsed over, and the 
silver given in return. That night a cart was 
heard to creak its way down to the playa, where 
its freight was quickly transferred to a “low, 
dark, and suspicious schooner,” which long be- 
fore daybreak was out of sight of Granada. A 
few days elapsed before the truth came out. 
The people could comprehend a robbery or 
burglary, the forcing of a window or the shoot- 
ing of a traveler, but this quiet and genteel way 
of effecting the same object, was a refinement 
of civilization which dumbfounded all Granada. 
People looked anxious, and talked in whispers 
at the corners, and even the eyes of the water- 
carriers grew big with astonishment. Men for- 





got their prayers, and madly neglected their 
siestas. The sentinels at the corners of the 
Plaza forgot to challenge the passer-by, and the 
officers of the garrison sat on the steps of the 
cuartel, with their cigars unlighted! They all 
seemed to be laboring under a vague notion 
that they had been “ done for,” or were dream. 
ing, but were not at all clear which. 

After a few days the stupor began to lift; 
some one suggested that the perpetrators should 
be pursued, whereupon every body said, “ Como 
no ?”—(“* Why not?”) and-straightway saddled 
their horses. But then somebody else asked in 
what direction they should go? which inquiry 
put every thing back again, and they unsaddled 
their horses. But finally, after the “operators” 
had had ample time to get well off, pursuit was 
really commenced. It resulted in the capture 
of an English physician resident in the country, 
who had actually amputated a leg without kill- 
ing the patient, and who therefore was regarded 
as too shrewd and sharp to be honest. He was 
kept in prison for several months, but as no evi- 
dence could be procured to convict him, he was 
finally discharged. And thus ended Granada’s 
first lesson in the art and mystery of modern 
financiering ! 

“Fue cosa muy estrana.”—(“It was a very 
strange affair.”) 

“ And so it was, amigo; but you should live 
in New York!” 

The voleano of Mombacho, sometimes writ- 
ten in the old maps Bombacho, has a broad base 
and ragged summit. It measures about 4500 
feet, or little less than one mile, in vertical 
height. Very few of the natives have ever as- 
cended it, although nearly every one has some 
story to tell of the marvelous lake which exists 
at its summit, and of the wonderful things which 
the traveler encounters in reaching it. I had 
great difficulty in persuading an ancient mari- 
nero, who had gone up, several years before, 
with the Chevalier Friedrichthal, and spent sev- 
eral days with him at the top, to act as my 
guide. The face of the voleano toward Grana- 
da is inaccessible, and we found it was neces- 
sary to go to the Indian town of Diriomo, situ- 
ated at the southwestern base of the mountain, 
and take our departure thence. 

We accordingly made our arrangements over 
night, and early on the following morning, 
while it was yet dark, mounted our mules and 
started for Diriomo. We passed under the 
walls of the Campo Santo, white and spectral 
in the uncertain light, and struck at once into 
a narrrow path in the forest. We could barely 
distinguish the white mule of our guide, who 
led the way, and had to trust to the sagacity of 
our animals to follow the road. At intervals 
the scraping of the drooping branches over the 
glazed hat of our guide, and his sharp “ Cuidc- 
do !”—{“ Take care !”) warned us to bend too" 
saddle-bows, to avoid being dragged from o: « 
seats. ‘ Stoop and go safe, is a motto of soun | 
application in riding by night through a tropical 
forest, After an hour or more of this precari- 














ous traveling, day began to break, and shortly 
afterward we emerged from the woods into a 
comparatively rough and broken country. The 
slopes of the volcano are cut in deep ravines, 
which furrow its sides, and radiate from its 
base. These ravines are filled with trees, 
bushes, and vines, while the ridges between 
them are bare, supporting only long coarse 
grass, now crisp and yellow from the protracted 
heats. And as we rode on, we were one mo- 
ment immersed in dark thickets, only to emerge 
the next on the narrow savannas of the ridges, 
whence we could catch glimpses of the lake, 
just reflecting the ruddy light which streamed 
above the hills of Chontales. The morning 
breeze breathed cool and grateful on our fore- 
heads, and filled our lungs with an exhilarating 
freshness. 

An hour more, and we had reached the base 
of the high, conical hills of scoria, bare of 
trees, but covered with grass, which form so 
striking features in the 
scenery back of Granada. 
They are of exceeding reg- 
ularity of shape, and seem 
to have been formed of 
ashes and scoria, ejected 
from the voleano when in a 
state of eruption, and car- 
ried here by the wind. They 
are, in fact, the ash-heaps of 
the voleanoes, and as they 
are found in greater or less 
numbers near every volca- 
no in the country, they form 
infallible indications of the 
direction of the prevailing 
winds, 

Around these cones we 
found patches of cleared 
lands, now overgrown with 
rank weeds, which had been 
anciently estates of maize and indigo. Be- 
yond these, the road enters a thick forest, and 
winds over a high ridge of volcanic rocks and 
lava, which extends off in the direction of 
the voleano of Masaya. Midway to the sum- 
mit, sparkling like a diamond beneath the rocks, 
is a copious spring of cool water, bearing a 
musical Indian name which I have forgotten, 
where we stopped to fill our canteens and rest 
our mules. It is a lovely spot, arched over 
with trees, which the nourishing waters keep 
clothed in perennial green. It has been from 
time immemorial a favorite resort of the In- 
dians, and the rocks around it have been worn 
smooth by the tread of their myriad feet. 

At the summit of the hill we came upon a 
figure, carved in stone, planted firmly in the 
ground, by the side of the path. It is of the 
same character with the idols which I had dis- 
covered during my first visit to Nicaragua in the 
islands of the lake, but is now used—so said our 
guide—to mark the boundary between the lands 
of the Indians of Diriomo and Jalteva. Through- 
out all Central America the traveler encounters 
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piles of stones raised by the sides of the paths, 
for a similar purpose. With the Indians, as be- 
tween Laban and Jacob, they certify to the cov- 
enant “tha I will not pass over this heap to 
thee, and tho shalt not pass over this heap and 
this pillar unto me, for harm.” 

After ascending the ridge the ground be- 
came undulating, and we came frequently upon 
patches of plantains, canes, and maize, which 
looked fresh and luxuriant, as compared with 
vegetation elsewhere. This is due to the vol- 
cano, which intervenes in the direction of the 
trade-winds, and which intercepts the clouds 
that they bear on their wings, and precipitates 
them in showers under its lee. And thus, while 
the country at large is suffering from drought, 
this favored spot is cherished by the grateful 
rain, and retains its verdure and its beauty. 

It was scarcely nine o'clock when we reached 
the large but straggling village of Diriomo. But 
we did not stop there. Turning abruptly to the 





left, we rode rapidly through a broad and well- 
beaten path, to the cacao hacienda of the fam- 
ily of Bermudez. It is a retired and lovely spot, 
commanding a fine view of the southern decliv- 
ity of Mombacho. A little lake in the fore- 
ground, and clumps of trees, interspersed with 
patches of dark lava, and occasional fields of 
reddish scoria, filled up the middle space of a 
picture of novel and surpassing beauty, in which 
the volcano rose grandly in the distance. 
Leaving the mules in charge of the mozos of 
the hacienda, we lost no time in prosecuting 
ourexpedition. Our path for two hours wound 
through a very broken country. At times we 
struggled over beds of crinkling lava, already hot 
under the blaze of the sun, and then plunged in 
thickets of dwarfed trees, to emerge, perhaps, 


porting only the dry spikes of the maguey or 
agave, and clusters of the spiny cactus. 
Finally, we began the ascent of the mount- 
ain proper. Upon this side the walls of the 
crater are broken down, exposing a fearfully- 
rugged orifice, in the form of an inverted cone, 





upon an arid slope of cinders and scoria, sup- - 
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walled up with black and forbidding rocks, which 
seemed to frown angrily upon our approach. 
The summit now looked twice as high as it had 
done before, and we strained our eyes in vain 
to discover the semblance of a path among the 
jagged masses of lava and volcanic stones piled 
in wild disorder on every hand. Two of our 
party, appalled by the difficulties which pre- 
sented themselves, decided to forego the pleas- 
ure of witnessing a sunrise from the summit, 
and the prospect of broken necks or shattered 
limbs in reaching it, for a quiet night in a com- 
fortable hammock at the hacienda. So we 
drained their canteens for them, under the 
shadow of a large rock, and separated. 

From this point our ascent was simply a fa- 
tiguing scramble. Now clinging to rough an- 
gular rocks, anon grasping at the roots and 
branches of gnarled and scraggy trees, or pain- 
fully struggling over steep slopes of ashes and 
volcanic sand, which yielded beneath the feet, 
we toiled slowly up the mountain, the summit 
of which seemed to lift itself higher and higher 
in the air, while the clouds rushed past it with 
dizzy velocity. The sun, too, shone down upon 
the arid declivities with fervent heat, and the 
radiations from the blistered rocks fairly seared 
our eyes and blinded our sight. At the end of 
two hours we had gone up so far as scarcely to 
be able to distinguish our friends below us, and 
vet, as we gazed upward, it was impossible to 
liscover that we had made any perceptible pro- 
ress in our ascent. 

Still we kept on, and on, tearing our hands 
and bruising our limbs, in our eagerness to 
reach the summit before the setting of the sun. 
At three o'clock we were brought to a stand-still 
by the sudden fainting of Sefior Z——, a young 
gentleman of Granada, who had volunteered to 
accompany us. Fortunately I saw him stag- 
ger, and was able to catch him in my arms be- 
fore he had lost all consciousness. A moment 
later he would have fallen among the rocks, 
and inevitably have been killed. He soon 
recovered from the attack, and, after resting 
a while, attempted to proceed. But his efforts 
were feeble, and another recurrence of faint- 
ness, and indications of a suffusion of the brain, 
rendering it evident that he could neither go on 
nor return that afternoon. There was but one 
alternative left, and that was to encamp where 
we were for the night. But he would not listen 
to the proposition, and insisted on being left 
with the guide until our return. So we led 
him to a cleft in the rocks, where he was shel- 
tered from the sun, and, supplying him with 
water and food, bade him farewell, and contin- 
ued our ascent. 

The lead, now that we had lost our guide, 
devolved upon me, It was a position of some 
responsibility, for the mountain was here rent in 
numerous deep rifts or chasms, some of which 
were hundreds of feet deep, and it was difficult 
to select a course which should avoid them, and 
vet conduct us toward the top of the mountain. 
Besides, we had now reached the region of 





enveloped us in their dark and damp, but re. 
freshing folds. While they were passing we 
could not move, for a single incautious step 
might now be fatal. 

I had directed my course toward a high an- 
gular peak, which, to us, seemed to be the high- 
est part of the mountain. But when, after pro- 
digious toil, we had attained it, I found that i; 
was only one of the broken lips of the crater, 
and that the true bulk of the mountain lay far 
to the left, separated from the point on which 
we stood by a deep cleft, which could only be 
passed by descending the rocks again for the 
distance of nearly a thousand feet. This was 
a severe disappointment in some respects, yet 
we felt glad that we were not obliged to pass 
the night there. Before retracing our steps, I 
crawled cautiously to the very edge of the rock. 
It overhung the ancient crater, which yawned 
like a hell beneath. I recoiled with a shudder; 
but not until I had observed, at the very bottom 
of the rocky gulf, a little lake of water, which 
gleamed brightly in its rough setting. 

After regaining the body of the volcano, we 
came upon a comparatively smooth slope, sup- 
porting a few bushes and a little hardy grove ; 
and, just before sunset, after passing several 
small craters or ancient vents, succeeded in at- 
taining the summit of the mountain. 

I had abstained from looking around me 
while ascending, anxious to witness the glori- 
ous prospect, which, I knew, must open upon 
my vision there, in all of its vastness and beau- 
ty. Worn, weary, bruised and bleeding, yet 
that one sublime view compensated for all! 
Language can faintly picture it. The great 
Pacific, all golden under the setting sun, spread 
away boundlessly in the west; and Lake Nicar- 
agua, its glowing waters studded with islands, 
lay motionless at our feet. Beyond it rose the 
umber-tinted hills of Chontales, and still be- 
yond these, rank on rank, the high, blue ranges 
of the silver-veined Cordilleras of Honduras! 
I turned to the southward, and there, piercing 
the clear air with their lofty cones, towered the 
graceful peaks of Ometepec and Madeira. And 
yet beyond these, rose the voleano of Orosi, 
with its dark banner of smoke trailing away, 
league on league, along the horizon, and trac- 
ing an ebon belt across the gigantic bulk of 
cloud-crowned Cartago, proudly dominating 
over both great oceans! To the northward the 
view was equally varied and extensive. There, 
cradled among hills of eternal green, spread 
out the large and beautiful Lake of Managua. 
At its further extremity loomed the high volca- 
no of Momotombo, watching, like some gigantic 
warder, over the slumbering waters. And more 
distant still, terminating the dim perspective, 
were the receding peaks which bristle around 
the plain of Leon. And, apparently at our fect, 
although ten miles distant from the base of the 
mountain, stood the broad, low volcano of Ma- 
saya, in the midst of a wide expanse of lava 
fields, which, rugged and black, strongly con- 
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trasted with the adjacent forests and cultivated 
grounds. The white churches of Granada and 
of the surrounding villages appeared like points 
of silver in the slant rays of the sun. Rarely, 
indeed, has the eye of mortal looked upon a 
fairer scene ! 

But as we gazed with unwearying delight 
the sun declined, and broad purple shadows 
crept over lake and plain, while every peak and 
mountain shone with increased brightness, like 
fairy islands in some enchanted sea. Soon the 
shadows began to invade their slopes, mounting 
higher and higher, and wrapping them, one by 
one, in their cool embrace. At last, only the 
topmost crests of Ometepec and Madeira were 
left, and around them the sun’s rays dallied, as 
a lover dwells upon the lips of his mistress, in 
fond and lingering adieus. 





The glow and the glory passed; and the 
stately night in her glittering robe came on, in 
calm and majestic beauty. And then, face to 
face with the stars, we wrapped our blankets 
around us, and lay down upon the bare earth. 
The silence was profound, and almost painful, 
and deepened rather than disturbed by the sub- 
dued and distant, but distinct pulsations of the 
great Pacific. Suddenly we heard the bells of 
Granada chiming the passing hour. The sound 
was almost startling from its apparent nearness, 
yet softened and harmonized in the rarified at- 
mosphere, so as to resemble the swelling notes 
of the olian harp when struck by a sudden 
breeze. 

The early part of the night was deliciously 
cool, but toward morning we were all awaken- 
ed by a cold mist, which settled upon the top 
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of the mountain, covering the rocks with big 
drops of moisture, and which was not dispelled 
until long after the sun had risen above the 
horizon.* We thus lost the principal object of 
our visit, but consoled ourselves with the reflec- 
tion that our imaginations could picture no- 
thing more glorious than the sunset of the pre- 
ceding evening, It was past ten o'clock before 
we were able to extend our vision beyond the 
little circle within which we stood, or advance 
toward the eastern declivity of the mountain, 
where an abrupt depression, and the cries of 
birds, seemed to indicate that we should find the 
lake of which we had heard so much. We were 
not disappointed, for we came suddenly upon 
the edge of one of the subordinate ancient cra- 
ters, or lava rents of the volcano. It was not 
so deep as the others we had seen, and its gen- 
tly converging sides were covered evenly with 
grass. It was, to borrow a homely compari- 
son, a beautiful saucer-shaped depression, some- 
thing more than a quarter of a mile broad, and 
about two hundred feet deep. At the bottom 
slumbered a small lake, fringed round with 
trees and bushes, loaded with vines, which 
drooped over the water in luxuriant masses. 
Among the trees were a few coyol palms, dwarf- 
ed, but otherwise flourishing. But most re- 
markable of all, growing between some loose 
rocks, and partly shadowed over by other trees, 
were several tree-ferns—the first we had seen in 
Nicaragua. I never met with them elsewhere in 
Central America, except in the great barranca 
of Guaramal in San Salvador. Their tender 
leaves seemed translucent in the rays of the 
sun, and as ethereal and delicate as the tracery 
of the frost on our Northern window-panes. 
Among the trees, and occasionally glancing out 
and in, were hundreds of noisy paraquets. As 
we advanced, a troop of Indian conies, a species 
of hare common to the tropics, suddenly lifted 
themselves on their hind legs above the grass, 
looked at us in evident amazement for an in- 
stant, and then scampered off for the covert. 
I fired at them fruitlessly with my revolver. 
The effect of the discharge was marvelous. A 
cloud of paraquets rose above the trees, and 
darted in wild confusion around the ancient 
crater. A couple of ravens, which we had not 
seen before, also rose and circled over the pool, 





* At dawn the thermometer marked 65° Fahrenheit, 
while at Granada, at the same hour, it stood at 79°, a dif- 
ference of 14°, 





| uttering their harsh, discordant croaks, and a 


number of toucans fluttered heavily from one tree 
top to another. In fact, all that there was of life 
in that secluded spot seemed to have been fright- 
ened into wild activity. We were ourselves a 
little startled by the sudden rustle of wings. 
But soon the tumult subsided, and the 
frightened birds again entered their leafy coy. 
erts, whence they watched us in silence. We 
endeavored to penetrate the thicket around the 
little lake, but it was so matted together with 
vines, and the soil withal was so marshy, that 
we gave up the attempt, and contented ourselves 
with making a cup of grateful coffee beneath 
the shadow of an overhanging tree. By baro- 
metrical measurement I found this mountain 
lake to be 4420 feet above the level of the sea. 
About noon, after taking a final survey from 
the summit of Mombacho, we commenced our 
descent. This was more rapid and less fatigu- 
ing than our ascent, but more dangerous. We 
were far more alarmed in getting down some 
of the rocky and almost perpendicular declivi- 
ties than we had been in surmounting them. 
Once or twice, indeed, we could scarcely per- 
suade ourselves that we were returning by the 
same path we had ascended. Nevertheless, 
without any greater mishap than the usual one 
attendant on such adventures, of breaking our 
barometer, at two o'clock we reached the place 
where we had left our exhausted companion. 
To our surprise and momentary alarm he was 
gone. But after a little search we found a 
scrap of paper beneath a little pile of stones, 
informing us that his night’s rest had restored 
him, and that he had availed himself of the 
freshness of the morning to return. Thankful 
that we were not to be embarrassed by a sick 
man, we continued our descent, and at sunset 
were seated to a cup of fragrant chocolate be- 
neath the hospitable corridor of Bermudez. 
We passed the evening in recounting the 
wonders of the mountain to a bevy of attentive 
Sefioritas, who opened wide their big lustrous 
eyes, and ejaculated mira! at every pause in 
the narrative. All but the dreamy Dolores, 
who fabricated cigaritos with her tapered fin- 
gers, and spoke not at all, except through 
glances, so earnest, that the speaker faltered in 
his recital, and forgot his story when they met 
his gaze! As thou valuest thy peace of mind, 
oh, stranger! beware of the dreamy Dolores! 
(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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YOUNG GRIZZLIES AT PLAY. 


BEARS AND BEAR-HUNTING. 
HE Bear is the largest and most formidable 
animal of our continent. His appearance 
is familiar with every one, he being a sort of pet 
in civilized society, and an object of attention 
to all well-disposed persons. ‘“Cuffy”—for 


such is his soubriquet among hunters—is a com- 


ical animal, and most of his actions, if viewed 
from a point of safety, are well calculated to 
cause a smile and awaken interest. From his 
peculiar formation, he walks upright with ease, 
and his fore-legs, which are very long, he uses 
as arms. He carries his food to his mouth 
with his paws, and his most effective mode of 
destruction is an angry embrace. The black 
bear obtains his full size between the age of 
seven and eight years, and has been killed 
weighing six hundred pounds. 

The grizzly bear is pre-eminently the mon- 
arch of the American forests, and the largest 
beast of prey in the world. He is entirely 
without a rival in mere physical strength, and 
obtains the enormous weight of twelve hundred 
pounds. The most reliable authorities mention 
specimens nine feet in length, with a hind foot 
eleven and three quarter inches long and seven 
inches wide, exclusive of the gigantic talons, 
which exhibit a naked surface larger than the 
fingers of the human hand. This monster sel- 
dom attacks the hunter, unless challenged to 
fight. All animals become his prey ; the heavy 
buffalo he crushes up in his arms, and bears 
away as a prize. The wolf-packs, which are 
the terror of the great prairies, flee from his 
presence, and a hundred of them will leave their 
bloody repast, that the grizzly may appease his 
appetite from their spoils. 

The young cub of the familiar black bear is 
exceedingly attractive; a couple of these mis- 
chievous creatures confined together form a 
source of inexhaustible amusement. Some 
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years since we were for days confined to a 
Western steamer, and it was rarely that the 
cubs, which were among the “deck passen- 
gers,” did not have an admiring audience witness- 
ing their playful antics, wrestlings, and super) 
“ground and lofty tumblings.” In a wild state, 
if in distress, they can sometimes be heard giv- 
ing utterance to the most pitiful cries. In one 
of the frequent overflows that inundate portions 
of Louisiana, a community was once alarmed 
with the fearful wailings, as was supposed, of 
children suffering in “the swamp.” Torches 
were obtained, and a careful search commenced, 
and after innumerable adventures, “ by flood,” 
of the humanely-disposed, two little cubs were 
discovered, buried up in the hollow of a tree, 
and locked in each other’s arms—real abandon- 
ed “ babes of the wood.” The old mother had 
either been drowned or shot, and her sooty or- 
phans, finally overcoming their instinctive fears, 
poured forth their sorrows upon the evening 
air. 

The Eastern nations, from the earliest times, 
seem to have had an exaggerated idea of the 
character and habits of Bruin. Daniel the 
prophet compared the Persian monarchy to the 
bear, as indicative of its brutality and rapacious- 
ness. Upon ancient sculptures there is found, 
we believe, no representation of the bear, al- 
though almost every other animal can be dis- 
covered among the still bright pictures of the 
tombs of ancient Egypt, and even among the 
recently-explored remains of Nineveh; yet the 
Old Testament represents that “ two she-bears” 
destroyed the children who scoffed at the age 
and infirmities of the prophet. Of all beasts, 
the she-bear with her young is the most savage, 
and in the pursuit of food most utterly indiffer- 
ent to danger. Popular stories, which have that 
immortal existence for which no one can ac- 
count, represent the bear as not only fond of 
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human beings as food, but as selecting, with 
malicious satisfaction, the persons of young 
girls remarkable for their beauty and innocence. 
‘The truth is, that Bruin has no really bad qual- 
ities, except what are the result of circumstances 
not of his choosing; no very elevated charac- 
teristics, for he is commonplace in his ambi- 
tion. No inhabitant of the wood, undisturbed, 
would lead a more respectable life than the bear; 
it is therefore unjust to reproach him with qual- 
ities that he does not possess, and it is caleu- 
lated to profane zoology, if you ascribe to him 
virtues to which he never aspi 

Among “the mound builders” who inhabited 
this continent, and passed away long before the 
progenitors of the present race of Indians took 
possession of their places, there existed a high 
veneration for the bear; and as they entertain- 
ed the singular custom of erecting tumuli in the 
form of animals and birds, there still exist, in 
Wisconsin and other places of the “Great West,” 
mounds in the shape of the bear, measuring, in 
some cases, sixty feet in length. It is possible 
that these ancients, as is the case with our pres- 
ent Indians, used these designations to distin- 
guish particular tribes and families, and that the 
shape of their “totem” was selected to form 
their burying-places, and the mounds referred 
to were those in which reposed members of the 
nation of the “ Great Bear.” 

The bear is universal throughout almost the 
whole of our continent, and is found not only 
among the eternal snows of the North, but as 
far south as the swamps of Florida. Cold coun- 
tries, however, are most genial to its existence, 
and mountain fastnesses for its safety. Among 
our aboriginal inhabitants, particularly those re- 
siding in the vicinity of the Great Lakes, the 
bear was held in great veneration. Believing, 
as they did, that all animals as well as men had 
spirits, they gave to Bruin a sort of homogene- 
ous sympathy, and when preparing to hunt him, 
purified themselves by fastings and incantations. 
They also received their warriors who had been 
upon a successful hunt with almost as much 
ceremony as if they had just returned in tri- 
umph from an enemy’s country, and appeared 
to be never satisfied with making propitiatory 
sacrifices to the manes of the dead. The title 
of “the Great Bear” was one of exceeding hon- 
or, and the form of the animal, more frequently 
than any other, occurs in their rude sculptures 
and hieroglyphical paintings. Directly after 
the conquest of Canada by the British, an En- 
glishman, who endeavered to establish a fur 
trade among the Indians, relates the following 
illustrative incident: 

He states that, while himself living a savage 
life, on one occasion he observed, on the trunk 
of an enormous pine-tree, the marks made by a 
very large bear. This information was com- 
municated to the Indian family in which he 
lived, and the proposition made to cut the tree 
down and kill the bear. After two days’ hard 
work with rude axes the tree was brought to the 
ground; from an opening at the top a bear of 





extraordinary size leaped out upon the snow 
and was shot. 

The moment the bear was dead the Indians 
commenced stroking the body with their hands, 
and kissing it, and begging a thousand pardons 
for taking its life, and putting the fault upon the 
Englishman and his gun. After the animal was 
cut up and taken to the lodge, its head was 
adorned with trinkets, such as silver arm-beads, 
and wristlets, and bits of wampum, and laid 
upon a scaffold set up for its reception; while 
near the nose was placed, as a propitiatory sac- 
rifice, a large quantity of tobacco. 

The succeeding morning preparations were 
made for a great feast; pipes were lit, and 
smoke was blown into the nostrils of the bear, 
to appease its anger. At length, the feast be- 
ing ready, one of the chiefs commenced a speech, 
as if he were speaking of his own relations and 
departed companions, but pleaded the necessity 
of killing as an unavoidable misfortune. The 
speech being ended, every one partook of the 
flesh, and even the head was finally taken down 
from the scaffold and consigned to the kettle. 

The home of the grizzly bear is generally con- 
fined to the wilds of the Rocky Mountains and 
the lone wastes of California, yet there can not 
be a doubt that a solitary specimen has occa- 
sionally reached the Atlantic coast. <A tradi- 
tion existed among the New York Indians that 
some three hundred years ago, a huge monster, 
which they termed the “‘ Naked Bear,” most hor- 
rible to behold, and possessed of naked claws, as 
large as a man’s finger, established himself some- 
where among the head-waters of the Hudson, 
and occasionally falling upon an unprotected 
town, would destroy with impunity women and 
children. The hunters who pursued this mon- 
ster invariably fell victims to their temerity, 
unless there was a river or lake at hand, when 
they could escape by swimming. So long as 
game was plentiful the scourge was compara- 
tively harmless, but as soon as that failed him, 
he made war upon the people; and the “ war- 
riors” finally met and consulted for his destruc- 
tion. After a severe battle, in which a number 
of persons were sacrificed, he was slain ; his head 
was cut off, and carried in great pomp through 
the principal villages, and many warriors of the 
neighboring tribes came to view the trophy and 
admire the conquerors, The claws being na- 
ked, and as large as an Indian’s finger, show 
that this traditionary creature was undoubtedly 
a grizzly bear, which having wandered from its 
native haunts, had, to the terror of the surround- 
ing country, settled in the peaceful vicinity 
where it created so much havoc, and by its de- 
struction there, caused so much glory to be shed 
over the now-forgotten tribe of Mahicanna In- 
dians., 

In the first settling of the New England States, 
bears were quite numerous, and they still exist 
in great abundance in the northern parts of 
Maine; but we hear very little said of them in 
the chronicles of the times. It would seem that 
the sturdy old Puriians found no leisure for the 
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THE BEAR AT BAY. 


amusements of the chase, and having their at- 
tention so exclusively occupied by a more sav- 
age foe, the Indian, they must have slaughtered 
the bear without deeming the exploit worthy of 
any particular mention. It is somewhat curi- | 
ous that the most interesting anecdote we have | 
left us, resulted from the fact that the economic | 
attempt was made to break the animal to useful 
domestic purposes—an idea that would never | 
have occurred except to a worthy and natural | 
progenitor of the thrifty Yankee. 
It seems that one Zebulon Stanhope, a farmer 
residing near New London, trained a couple of 
bears to plow and do othet labors of the field | 
and road. On one occasion he started “to 
town” with a sleigh-load of wheat, but some of 
the harness breaking, the farmer set about re- | 
pairing the damage, when one of the bears 
seized him by the leg and sorely wounded it. 
The bears then simultaneously ran off, leaving 
the farmer to reach his house alone, which he did 
with difficulty after four hours’ labor. Two or 
three days were spent in useless search, and bears 
and sled were given up as lost; when, upon the 
third day at noon, a noise was heard in the road, 
and, to the astonishment of the Stanhopes, they 
beheld the two bears drawing the sled into the 
barn, and instead of the wheat, four large bears 
Vor, XI.—No, 65.—P P 
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and three cubs. The door was suddenly closed, 
and the strangers were shot with a long gun 
thrust through the crevices of the building. 
The country bordering on the Ohio, about the 
Guyandotte and Big Sandy, at the commence- 
ment of the present century was more remark- 
able than any other locality for all kinds of 
game, and was really the paradise of bears. At 
these points were seen, by the early voyagers, 
the first indications of the approach of a South- 
The tall reed displayed itself, grad- 
ually growing more dense until it became mat- 


ted into extensive “ brakes” that almost rivaled 


their congeners of the alluvium of the Missis- 
sippi. Some of the streams that here poured 


| their waters into the Ohio, started from amidst 


the wildest scenery of the Cumberland Mount- 
ains, winding among gorges and ravines that fill 
the spectator with awe, and yet are blessed with 
the richest of vegetation. It was in these then 


| inaccessible solitudes that Bruin flourished, in- 


creased, and grew fat; but after Wayne con- 
quered the Indians of the West, and Kentucky 
ceased to be struggled for by its original inhab- 
itants, the early pioneers, who retained a taste 


| for adventure, turned their deadly rifles upou 
| the game in the forests, and thus kept alive the 


excitement, that had become a second nature by 
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their long experience upon the “bloody path.” 
The demands of commerce also encouraged the 
pursuit; for Napoleon borrowed from the shaggy 
covering of the bear the wherewithal to give ad- 
ditional ferocity to the grizzly front of war, and 
the trophies of the skill of the American hunter 
were in time wrought into the towering caps that 
waved along the lines of the “Old Guard,” and 
were afterward scattered over the fields of Jena, 
Austerlitz, and Waterloo. 


To the early settlers of Ohio and Kentucky | 


the bear was a source of constant mischief. 
They existed in great numbers, and very soon 
learning that the vicinity of the farm-house af- 
forded them their most prized article of animal 
food, they became notorious for their pig-steal- 
ing propensities. If one was “caught in the 
act,” and had to abandon its prey, the carcass 
was used for a bait to catch the marauder; and 
as the thief always returned within a given space 
of time, the indignant farmer, with the aid of 
his rifle, had his revenge. ‘The bear, in seizing 
a hog, grasps it in his arms and bears it off, run- 
ning swiftly on his hind legs, They have been 
pursued, while thus embarrassed with their load, 
by men who were swift runners, yet were not 
overtaken. It was sometimes necessary to make 
up what was called “ drives,” to free sections of 
the country from wild animals. This was done 
hy the citizens living far and near assembling, 
fully armed, on some given day, and proceeding 
to the designated rendezvous; a large circle was 
made by the hunters, including some miles in 
diameter. Gradually, with great noise, they 
approached a given centre—of course driving 
the game before them. In this way, the bear, 
deer, wild turkey, and “other varmints,” were 
brought within gun-shot; and sometimes, if the 
drive was successful, the destruction was im- 
mense. Generally, the bears that escaped with 
whole skins got such a “scar” that they de- 
camped the neighborhood, and the settlements 
were left in peace. In large tracts of country, 
where a quarter of a century ago these “ drives” 
were essential for the safety of the inhabitants, 
the deer, the turkey, and the bear are now known 
only in tradition. 

Bears, being most abundant in cold climates, 
were originally very numerous in the northern 
nations of Europe, and consequently formed 
very prominent objects of sport. The people of 
Poland were remarkably fond of bear-hunting. 
It was their custom to take in nets those they 
wished to preserve for “baiting.” Once ham- 
pered, the hunters rode about him and pinioned 
the animal to the ground by securing each paw 
with large wooden forks, and thus kept the animal 
until he was securely bound with cords, and rolled 
into a strong chest. Upon a named day, the 
bear, furious with hunger, was turned loose and 
slain in the excitement of the chase. The Ger- 
mans, & century since, were very fond of bear- 
baiting; and the English indulged in it in more 
recent times, <A play-bill is still preserved in 
German, which, after giving the details of ten 
different expected contests—including bull, ti- 











ger, and boar-fights—concludes, apparently as a 
climax, as follows: “ And lastly, a furious and 
hungry bear, which has had no food for eight 
days, will attack a wild bull and eat him alive 
on the spot; and if he is unable to complete the 
task, a wolf will be in readiness to help him.” 

The Kings of Spain, in their days of dawning 
chivalry, made the bear-hunt an affair of great 
state, and pursued the animal with selected 
hounds and fleet horses; yet they managed the 
etiquette of killing so critically, that days would 
sometimes elapse before the hunt could have a 
true courtly termination. The Swiss were al- 
ways famous bear-hunters; and when the ani- 
mal was plenty among the fastnesses of the Alps 
no sport could have been more manly than their 
capture from among the ravines and precipices 
of the snow-capped mountains. We have seen, 
somewhere, a fine picture representing the suc- 
cessful bear-hunter mounted upon the shoulders 
of his fellow-citizens, and, as a conquering hero, 
earried into the town of Berne. In Norway, 
Denmark, and Finland the bear still roams in 
primitive independence. In those countries he 
is hunted and killed by many of the gentry, 
with a sentiment of sublimity attached to the 
encounter that gives the incidents a thrilling 
interest—for the sturdy Northmen, disdaining 
all advantage, meet the enemy in single combat, 
and fight and kili with no other weapon than 
the sword or spear. Those persons, on the con- 
trary, who destroy the bear for profit, have a 
novel kind of trap, which they bait with honey. 
A large tree is selected, containing a suitable 
limb, which limb is trimmed from all kindred 
branches, and, with great labor, is then bent 
down to the main trunk and secured in a pre- 
pared notch. On this powerful spring is hung, 
by chains, a wooden shelf, on which is placed a 
quantity of the coveted product of the bees’ la- 
bor. The bear soon scents the rich treasure, 
climbs into the trap, and by his weight loosens 
the spring; the limb returns back to its natural 
position, leaving Bruin suspended mid-air, to 
be disposed of according to the caprices of his 
captors, 

Siberia, however, seems more than any other 
country to be infested with the bear; and if the 
stories told of their numbers and their grega- 
rious habits be true, they assume a formidable 
character nowhere else exhibited, Illustrative 
of our proposition is the story related of some 
Siberian peasants, who, while in the forests, got 
possession of two very young cubs and took 
them home. Three days elapsed, and the rough 
strangers had already begun to be familiarized 
with their hosts, when, on the night of the fourth 
day, dreadful howlings were heard in the village. 
The colonists, more curious than alarmed, went 
out to see what was the matter; but their con- 
sternation was extreme when they beheld the 
cottage which contained the cubs surrounded 
with bears, standing on their hind legs and 
howling dreadfully. The villagers ran for fire- 
arms and hatchets, and a fierce combat ensued. 
The beasts rushed on the men, and, although 
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several were killed by the first discharge, they 
furiously continued their attack, and could only 
be routed when the cabin was set on fire; the 
flames created alarm, and the living bears re- 
tired. Eight animals lay lifeless on the ground 
—five men were killed and thirty wounded. 

California has always been remarkable for its 
ursine population. Its great central valley was 
called by the Indians, from immemorial times, 
“the home of the bear.” In the Rocky Mount- 
ains are to be found the largest specimens of 
“the grizzlies,” and they extend their habita- 
tions throughout all mountainous regions that 
reach to the Pacific. The native population of 
California, as is the case with all semi-civilized 
Mexicans, are excellent horsemen, and throw 
the lasso with the precision of the rifle-ball; 
these people occasionally, when possessed of 
unusual courage and industry, attack the forest 
monarch and make him bite the dust. But it 
was not until the Americans took possession of 
the “golden land” that hunting “the grizzly” 
was made a mere pastime, and pursued for the 
amusement it might afford. 

The California manner of hunting is to pur- 
sue the bear, or retreat, according to circum- 
stances, until he comes at bay; and when he 
rises upon his hind legs, in the attitude of de- 
fense, one of the hunters throws a lasso over 
his neck. The animal turns upon the assailer, 
when another hunter throws a lasso so as to 
catch the bear by ahind leg; the horsemen then 
ride in opposite directions, and the bear is held 
at mercy. After tormenting the poor brute, 
and, on the part of the hunters, by their dan- 
gerous sport, defying death in a hundred ways, 
the lasso is wound around a tree, the bear brought 
close to the trunk, and either killed or kept un- 
til somewhat reconciled to imprisonment, and 
then taken into San Francisco or some neighbor- 
ing town and kept for the purpose of the brutal 
exhibition of bull and bear-fighting—a sport 
harmonious with many of the wild spirits of that 
modern Ophir, and encouraged by the Mexican 
population, who have inherited a fondness for 
such shows from the most cherished remem- 
brances of their “ father-land.” 

The more the habits of any wild animal are 
known, the greater is our admiration called 
forth; for we see traits of character developed 
and intellectuality exhibited that are ever hid- 
den from the superficial observer. No one can 
sit down and listen to a hunter without be- 
ing interested, The trees and stones to him 
have language, and the living things are sub- 
lime in their sagacity and varied powers in pro- 
viding for themselves. The bear is no excep- 
tion to the rule; he was made in wisdom, and 
he constantly, yet silently, declares the glory of 
the handiwork of his Creator. 

The female, in providing herself with a re- 
treat, seeks for one on the top of some tall tree, 
that she may the better be able to defend her 
young from the attacks of enemies. The male, 
on the contrary, having no paternal solicitude, 
makes his bed beneath some gigantic root or 





in a protecting cave. The bear is unsocial, and 
seems to be most contented when buried deep- 
est in the cane-brakes, or among the wrecks of 
forest-trees blown down by the wind. The 
power they possess of remaining for months in 
a semi-torpid state is most remarkable, and pe- 
culiar to them over all other warm-blooded ani- 
mals. Therefore, as might be supposed, they 
are fond of sleep, shun the daylight, and are 
seldom known to move about until the sun goes 
down, unless the faithful dog rouse them in 
their bed; and even then they will grunt, like 
the sluggard, for a little more sleep, and a little 
more slumber, and a little more folding of the 
paws to rest; and they continue to do this until 
the fierce and impatient bark gives too fearful 
indications of proximity. 

Bruin does not confine himself to one kind 
of food; he with judicious care selects not only 
from the varied products of the vegetable king- 
dom, but has a fine idea of meats. In the 
South, he will fatten upon the leaves of young 
cane, upon the pecan, and sweet acorn. He is 
industrious every where in his pursuit of fruit, 
and his vegetable luxuries are persimmons and 
green corn. ‘The decayed log has treasures for 
him as well as for the woodpecker and wild tur- 
key; and for he will tear it in pieces, and daintily 
pick up the grub-worm and wood-beetle, or any 
other insect inhabitant that may come in his way. 
Of meats, he prefers young pig; but “ roasters” 
not always being in season, he contents himself 
with full-grown porkers. The fondness of the 
animal for hogs proves one of the greatest evils 
to the farmer who is just opening a home in the 
wilderness; and if the bear could only overcome 
the desire to gratify his swinish propensities, he 
would much longer escape the avenging rifle. 
The bear also has a sweet tooth; and if rich 
and civilized, would expend large sums for con- 
fectionery. As it is, he confines himself to 
robbing the industrious bees; for once let him 
get track of wild honey, and he seldom deserts 
the treasure until he has appropriated it to his 
own use. Reckless, from his protecting hair, 
of the fury of the enraged insects he is robbing, 
he will thrust his huge paws into the hollow of 
the tree and pull them out, reeking in sweets, 
and then lick them off with a philosophical in- 
difference wonderful to behold. But if one of 
the victims of his thefts happens to plant a sting 
effectively in a tender place, he will roll down 
from his perch and take to his heels, the very 
impersonation of terror; but learning nothing 
from experience, will never abandon the treas- 
ure until the robbery is complete. 

One of the most remarkable peculiarities of 
the bear is his love of order. In going to and 
from his retreat to drink, he always pursues the 
same path, places his feet in the same prints; 
and, if the season be dry, you can mark the 
course by a double row of parallel toe-marks in 
the ground; for the bear, like the pacing horse, 
moves one side at a time. Again, the animal 
will enter a piece of woods, cross a stream, or 
invade a cornfield, always at the same places, 
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and continue so to do, until interfered with by 
the hunter, or driven off to seek more favorable 
places for food. 

This love of order in the bear is taken ad- 
vantage of by the skillful backwoodsman to kill 
him with the spring-gun. We never knew but 
one hunter who was certain to be successful in 
this kind of sport ; and, to use his own language, 
“he knew bar better than he did his dictiona- 
ry.” To set the spring-gun requires a most in- 
timate knowledge of the animal’s mental opera- 
tions as well as of the physiognomy of the face 
of nature. We have known the size, the sex, 
and where the animal would be shot, perfectly 
delineated even before the instrument of death 
was poised in its place. In preparing the spring, 
the hunter notices where the bear climbs a fence 
to enter a cornfield. The path being known, 
a careful examination is made of the footprints; 
the exact height of the animal is thus ascer- 
tained. Two forked sticks are now prepared 
and driven into the ground, so that they will 
hold up the rifle at right angles with the path. 

How nice must be the adjustment! The ball 
must penetrate the heart, else the animal will, 
though wounded, escape beyond the reach of 
the hunter. The bear, again, will step over 
certain things in his way and leap over others; 
now the trigger must be of that exact height 
that the bear will do neither, but push it aside 
with his nose. With all these important de- 
mands made upon his sagacity, the hunter, in 
the proper place, lashes the rifle firmly to the 
rests we have described. Next he drives down 
other forked sticks that will hold up a piece of 
grape vine across the path, exactly as far beyond 
the rifle as it is from the bear’s nose to his heart. 
This being done, a string is tied to the end of 
the grapevine, drawn around a delicate stick, 
and fastened to the trigger; the rifle is then 
cocked, and the whole is so adjusted that the 
slightest pressure upon the grape vine that crosses 
the bear's pathway will explode the deadly weap- 
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on. It is now sundown, and two or three hours 
have been consumed in adjusting the prelimin- 
aries of “this assassination.” At the prescribed 
hour of night that characterizes the maraudings 
of Bruin, he pursues his familiar path, when 
he discovers a slight impediment in his way. 
Quick to take alarm, he speculates—discover- 
ing that nothing more terrible than a grape vine 
limb that might have fallen from a neighboring 
tree would intercept his progress, he contempt- 
uously thrusts it aside ; the messenger of death 
penetrates his body behind the fore-shoulder, 
enters his heart. A few convulsive throes, and 
this vigorous animal lies lifeless on the ground 
—the cunning of man being even more than a 
match for the highest development of the in- 
stinct of brutes. 

The old he-bears have a habit, in the late 
spring and early summer months, of biting the 
bark of certain forest-trees at the highest point 
they can reach when standing on their hind 
legs. ‘These “bear signs” are perfectly indica- 
tive to the experienced hunter of the size of the 
bear. By some it has been thought that these 
indentations are made while the animal was en- 
deavoring to sharpen his teeth; but we suspect 
that Bruin, in imitation of other romantically- 
disposed swains, engraves a love-token on the 
trees, or possibly, being disposed to rivalship, 
would leave as a challenge his exact dimen- 
sions, for the examination of other ambitious 
heroes inhabiting the range. We can imagine 
the consternation of some just fledged “ cuffy” 
strutting forth in all the pride and panoply of a 
well-greased covering of hair: and luxuriantly 
bear-oiled whiskers, discovering on some smooth 
beech or contiguous sycamore incisor marks 
some two feet higher than he ean reach. What 
a comical look must the aspiring beau have as 
he casts his. eyes askance and reads the unex- 
pected challenge for a deadly tussle, or a notice 
to leave the premises in the shortest time pos- 
sible under the peculiar circumstances. 
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We have alluded to the unsociability of the | ioned minuet follows. The spectators the while 


bear; but it should be stated that there are oc- 
casionally times when they have their friendly 
gatherings, and assemble from all the surround- 
ing country to exchange ideas, cultivate short- 
lived friendships, and have one grand jubilee. 
The Indians describe these meetings with be- 
coming gravity, and ascribe to them all the in- 
tellectual character and importance which they 
give to their own “ talks.” The antics of the bear 
on these occasions are represented as exceed- 
ingly amusing; the young cubs are displayed 
before the visitors with due ceremony, their anx- 
jous mothers evidently very proud of their shin- 
ing coats of black hair and promising strength. 
They are taken up and dandled with all care, 
and rocked to and fro, and also, for wayward- 
ness, have their ears severely boxed, and are 
otherwise disciplined into juvenile obedience. 
On the occasions of the grand dances, an ob- 
scure thicket is selected, the grass is beaten 
down, and protruding roots torn away. The 
old bears then form a circle, generally sitting 
upon their haunches, assuming most solemn and 
critical expressions. The performer meanwhile 
goes through his pantomime of bowing and 
prancing, evidently anxious to secure applause ; 
presently a partner volunteers, and an old-fash- 





keep time with their paws, and give no mean 
imitations of “ patting Juba;” and warming with 
the excitement, they will all suddenly spring 
up and join in a general double-shuffle, the 
award of superiority being given to the last who, 
from inclination or positive exhaustion, quits 
the field. It is from these “backwoods assem- 
blies” that the Indians profess to have learned 
their most difficult steps and most complicated 
dances; and to be able to perform like a bear 
is with them a compliment always desired, but 
one they seldom have the vanity to believe they 
truly deserve. 

A volume of almost incredible feats might 
be gathered together, performed, while in cap- 
tivity, by the poor native of the forest. We 
have seen them dance in a set with a young 
lady for a partner, and demean themselves with 
a decorum that was the envy of many frivolous 
beaux. There was a gigantic cuffy, belonging 
to a Spaniard who kept a public house in the 
vicinity of New Orleans, that contracted so 
great a habit for whisky and sugar, that he be- 
came troublesome unless he had his liquor and 
his spree, and no one could mistake the cause 
of his conduct when “fuddled ;” for he rolled 
from side to side, whined like a child, leered 
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ridiculously, and smiled foolishly, and was lov- | upon him—his character is lost. Better bere 
ing and savage by turns. ‘This bear would | mercy on the poor brute, and give him no 
wrap his huge paw around the tumbler con- | opportunity of being provoked beyond endar- 
ee ae =~ go — win — . 
mony of touching glasses “with the gentleman some years since there was a very large, 
who paid for the treat,” and then pour the con- | and apparently very harmless bear, kept near 
tents down his capacious throat with a gusto | the Charity Hospital, New Orleans. Without 
that made old topers “love that hanimal like | any assignable cause, it broke its chain and 
one of themselves.” Bears have been taught | rushed into the street, evidently bent upon de- 
to perform parts of considerable intricacy in struction. After attempting to break through 
theatrical displays; among other things, ring | the windows of a private hospital, in which was 
bells, affect to pursue an enemy, fall dead when | lying a patient severely wounded by a pistol- 
shot at, beat the drum, and go through the man- | ball, it abandoned its attempt, and rushed into 
ual exercise of the soldier with the musket. | the street, and seizing a little girl that was walk- 
As the bear has a great deal of “order” and | ing upon the pavement, the bear, at full speed, 
“time” in his intellectual organization, as would | carried the child screeching along in its mouth, 
— — to be = —_ he 4 very fond | a by one of — re and 
of music. His partnership with wandering min- | enraged inhabitants 1e beast was finally 
strels, however, can not be looked upon as | | | killed, and then only were rescued the mangled 
agreeable to his habits or feelings. The bear, | remains of the child, who had already found 
under such circumstances, evidently feels him- | immunity from suffering in the merciful em- 
self a prisoner—torn from his native sov ereign- | brace of death. 
ty, and led as a captive, to be jeered at and in-| A bear-hunting friend of ours, who has 
sulted by an irresponsible crowd. Occasionally, | thinned out the ‘“‘varmints” in the romantic re- 
amidst this forced degradation, they usurp their | gions of Catahoola, Louisiana, once picked up 
rights by a free squeeze of their tormentors, or | a young cub that could scarce go alone—it was 
& most unexpected shutting down of the jaws | in such a helpless state of infaney—and carry- 
upon a temptingly exposed limb. Of all the | ing it home as one would a young puppy, it was 
triumphs of Wilkie’s genius, nothing has ex- | | thrown down in the yard, and soon became an 
ceeded the expression of the bear that is ar- | object of deep sy mpathy to the little negroes, 
rested along with the wandering Savoyard, and | who generously divided their corn-bread with 
by the pompous beadle led to prison. Here | their strange little companion. “ Billy” thrived 
as pers _ emery to _ f he | under on a fe ree and soon was able to 
iscovers that, while maltreated himself, he is | outwrestle and outbox any of his woolly-head- 
not the only subject of oppression, but that | ed competitors; and these exhibitions became 
there are hunters in the forest wastes of hu- | a favorite amusement for visitors, as well as to 
man society who pursue even those who hold | the juvenile members of the family. Did “Billy” 
him in bondage, and corifine Ais masters in| obtrude his presence in the kitchen, he was 
prison, and otherwise degrade them. Wilkie’s | rapped over the head with some heavy house- 
bear perceives all this; the ray of intelligence | hold utensil, and beat a hasty retreat; did he 
EP rye ¥ = gives pcr yy “1 a > pomp the ates ee ated par- 
the belief that op’s fables are literal, and | lors by his enormous feet, he was rudcly as- 
that there were times when brutes had their | sailed, and patiently bore the unceremonious 
— ay a on —_ mee -— —_ a to “keep be place.” eee 
ing too much given to philosophy and deep pring time of the year came, and “ Billy,” 
reflection—for all beasts in fable history are | cub as he was, much to the annoyance of the 
moralists—they were, for wise purposes, sacri-| mistress of the household, discovered in tlie 
ficed, to make more apparent the superiority of | garden the just developing cabbage leaves and 
the human race. pea-vines, and resolutely appropriated them to 
Bears have always been great favorites as | his personal use. While thus marauding, the 
pets, and because they have unexpectedly re-| negro gardener, a stout man, picked up the 
sented the indignities of their position, they | limb of a rose-bush that had just been trimmed 
have been termed treacherous. It is evident} from its parent stem, and, playfully hitting 
that their good-nature has brought the greater | Billy over the ears, bade him leave to him the 
part of their evils upon them. No one trifles | proscribed precincts of the garden. The young 
with the lion and tiger; they are left in solitary | bear, that was not half grown, and had never 
confinement, and viewed from a safe distance. | before shown the least anger, suddenly became 
No one has endeavored to make them play-| filled with rage, seized the offender by the leg, 
fellows, or pr = of os consin So oe dul- ont rising 7 his fos te ce a = 
cet strains 0 music; but the AS pos- Vy man about as e nm a bundie 
sal to ton naherteante “Sieempennane St Me| honing dons swcely MEAMUMghy aervied 
self to the unfo umstances aving wrong, w ly craw 0- 
situation, and because he does this, and occa- | ward the house, when a rifle, in the hands of the 
sionally, recalling the delights of his forest | planter, put an end to his existence. The negro 
home, grows restive or even insane, and mo-| man lingered a short time, but suddenly the 
mentarily asserts his dignity, abuse is heaped | crushed bones and mutilated muscles gangrened 
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under the influence of a hot climate, and death 
ensued. 

The planters of the South, more than the 
citizens of any other section of the Union, in- 
dulge in the manly excitements of the chase ; 
they are, without exception, excellent horse- 
men, and have a thorough knowledge of wood- 
craft. At the proper seasons of the year 
“hunts” are made up, sometimes the result of 
the accidental appearance of game in the vicin- 
ity, but frequently by arrangement, which last 
several days. By the peculiar formation of 
Louisiana, in the neighborhood of the most set- 
tled communities are tracts of country in prim- 
itive wildness; and with little trouble the ambi- 
tious sportsman can leave the allurements and 
artificialities of enlightened life and plunge into 
the forests, where every thing is sacred to the 
silence of Nature and wild repose. To accom- 
plish their wishes more perfectly, some enthu- 
siastic sportsmen provide themselves with jolly 
little steamers, made for no other purpose than 
for the transportation of horses, dogs, guns, 
provisions, and men, into out-of-the-way places, 
where a camp is formed, and days, and some- 
times weeks, are dedicated to following the 
amusements incidental to such life. 

Some years ago the acorn, or “ mast” crop, 
had been more than usually abundant in the 
lands known as the “Old Reserve,” and it was 
understood that game was abundant, beyond 
what was known of any former years. Old 
Captain Wild, a genuine hunter, whose chief 
glory was to get a number of good fellows about 
him on a hunt, having his craft, Fairy Queen, 
overhauled, her machinery put in order, and 
provided with “innumerable stores,” issued his 
commands to tlhe surrounding country that an 
expedition was “ afloat,” and that all good and 
true men so disposed must be at “his land- 
ing” at the stated time, armed and equipped 
according to custom and their several humors. 
It is needless to say that the call was obeyed 
with alacrity, and on the “happy morning,” a 
number of “ good fellows” proceeded on board 
the Fairy Queen, whose clamorous joyousness 
exhibited itself but little less rudely than did 
the accompanying hounds, which, excited to the 
last degree, sounded forth their sonorous notes 
of joy in anticipation of their future work. 

“Put down them guns carefully,” “ Don’t 
forget the claret baskets,” “‘ Keep the powder 
dry,” “Shove a little wood into the steam bilers,” 
“Tie up them infarnal dogs,” “ Pound a little 
tow around the piston-rod,” “‘ See that them can- 
vased hams are not left ashore,” “ Be careful of 
them ’ere demijohns,” with a hundred similar 
orders, were issued in rapid succession by Cap- 
tain Wild and every body else, as the hunting- 
boat got under weigh, and, striking out into the 
rapid current of the Mississippi, moved down 
stream with astonishing celerity. To say that 
the boat got along smoothly would not be true, 
for there were so many captains on board, that 
even the brainless engine finally got cOnfused 
with the contrariety of orders, and but for the 
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stern decrees of Captair Wild, might have pur- 
sued its way to the surging waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico and there found a grave; the boat, 
however, recovered its self-possession, shot into 
the mouth of a narrow creek, and was soon 
adding very much to the picturesque aspect of 
one of those inland lakes that forms so peculia: 
a feature of the lands bordering on the Gulf. 

The coughing, wheezing noise of the coffee- 
mill engine, as we dashed along, echoed through 
the Gothic isles of the gigantic cypress; the alli- 
gators began to appear in the distance, and, oc- 
casionally, one would float along on his easy 
couch, until a rifle-ball would strike him in his 
eye, and set him struggling for a moment in 
sight ere he sank lifeless to the depths below. 
On we went, each moment getting farther into 
“the swamp ;” the pendant moss grew more and 
more dense, until it seemed to hang a gray pall 
over the trees, to serve as hiding-places for the 
repulsive bittern and the mysterious family of 
cranes. 

After threading for almost a day these singu- 
lar solitudes, our veteran pilot brought his boat 
against some high ground, that peered out of 
the surrounding level like an island in the sea, 
and announced that we had at last reached our 
place of destination. The geologist has yet to 
explain the causes of these singular formations. 
Where all the country is alluvial, and the sur- 
face of the earth rises only to the height of the 
annual deposit of the flood, there will occasion- 
ally spring up these elevated places, as if pro- 
vided, in-times of universal innundation, as rest- 
ing-places for the foot of man and beast. They 
are evidently forced upward by some convulsion 
in the bosom of the earth, and suggest to the 
imagination that some monster, hidden away in 
the unknown below, has turned in his bed and 
left a fold in his great coverlid to mark his un- 
easy rest. Upon these “dry places” the melan- 
choly cypress gives way to the oak, the beech, 
and the magnolia; and charming little birds, 
noiseless and voiceless, flit from limb to limb; 
Nature, in her economy, only providing the 
melody of woodland choristers after the habita- 
tions of man are built, and the sovereign intel- 
ligence of the creation is present, to hear and 
appreciate them. 

In the course of an hour the camp was fairly 
established. By the aid of sharp hatchets, limbs 
of “saplings” were soon shaped into poles for 
the support of a tent, the trunk of a fallen tree 
served as the back of an extempore fire-place, 
and the ascending blaze gave a cheerful home- 
feeling at once to “the settlement.” ‘The hounds 
that had been confined all day to the boat, now 
gamboled about, and made the welkin ring with 
their cries of delight, améng which would occa- 
sionally be heard the sharp snapping yelp that 
indicated to the hunters the presence of game. 

While these preparations were going on, one 
of the party loaded his piece, and starting en 
a “still hunt,” he coursed along the edge of 
the island, and was soon lost in deep shadows ; 
and before the arrangements for the night were 
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entirely completed, he returned with the saddle 
of a young deer bestride his shoulders, which was 
received with due demonstrations of pleasure, 
and after being suspended from a neighboring 
limb, was left to furnish the substantial portion 
of the evening meal; an appetite for which had 
been so much sharpened by the healthful labors 
and éxcitements of the day. 

The party of the Fairy Queen, by arrange- 
ment, were in the morning to meet old Dan 
Griffin, a hunter by profession, who had lived 
in the woods until he possessed, from long hab- 
it, many of the ways of the Indian. When he 
came into the neighborhood no one could tell; 
he was discovered in the vicinity in early times, 
buried up in the solitudes, and looking as old 
and singular as a fossil remain. He was ex- 
eeedingly popular with all who knew him; yet 
it was difficult to command his company, and 
it was only when he made exceptions to his 
general habits that he would consent, as a hunt- 
er, to mingle in the crowd while pursuing game. 
Dan’s great horror was a double-barrel fowling- 
piece. He never could overcome his dislike to 
these, to him, disagreeable weapons; and it was 
probably more to avoid them than society that 
he so persistingly refused to join in the sports 
of the amateur hunters, who occasionally visit- 
ed his neighborhood in the solitudes of the “ Old 
Reserve.” 

To see Dan, of whom I had heard so much, 
was the chief inducement of my being in the 
woods at all; and as soon as I could satisfy my- 
self of the proper direction, I set off for his 
camp, which was, from the peculiarity of the 
country, easily found. After working my way 
through the cane, and threading, as best I could, 
many terrible lagoons, I finally came to a spot 
of earth somewhat free from undergrowth, and 
very soon to old Dan’s cabin, a place where he 
spent a portion of almost every year. The old 
hunter, engaged in the never-ending task of 
clearing his rifle, was sitting at the door of the 
rude hovel, which consisted of a few stakes driv- 
en into the ground, and covered with palmetto 
leaves. At his feet reposed two or three veter- 
an dogs, which would have assaulted us on sight, 
but for the peremptory order they received “ to 
keep quiet, and not mistake a human for a cat- 
amount.” A few words of explanation only 
were necessary to establish friendly relations, 
and accepting the hospitality of the old wood- 
man, I set myself down with as much confi- 
dence in the sincerity of my welcome as if the 
place were my own. 

“So your friends have come up to have a 
hunt,” said Dan, after listening to the details 
of our arrival in his neighborhood, “and they 
want to see me kill a bar, do they ?” 

“If it is possible,” said I, in reply. 

“Tt ar possible,” pursued Dan, “for thar ar 
varmints in the range, and it is agin natur’ that 
animal reason should circumvent human knowl- 


“ But I might hunt a year in this very place, 
and never see a bear all that while.” 





“It’s not onlikely,” said Dan, chuckling, “ for 
you see every one has his fashion. What could] 
do in a settlement but git lost? yet you can find 
your way about easy: it’s what you larn by prac- 
tice that does it. I know what's going on in the 
woods, you know the devilments of a city. | 
am getting old, though, and houses might not 
be so annoying. The time was when I felt as 
if I was forty feet high, without a limb hurt or 
windshake, was as tough as a cat, and untiring 
at my work as a sawyer; but this was before 
the country was ruinated by clearings, blazing 
trees, and running off the game.” 

As the old man made this last remark, he 
put the finishing touches upon “ Confessor,” as 
he called his well-worn weapon, and holding it 
out before him, and gazing upon it for a mo- 
ment with affectionate interest, he said, “ Thar’s 
a rifle as never deceived me, nor done a mean 
action; it always puts the ball where it is in- 
tended, and was never drawd upon any thing 
except in a fair fight.” 

“You, like all old hunters, I see, prefer the 
rifle to the fowling-piece.” 

“I pertend I do,” said Dan, his face filled 
with disgust. “Who wants a gun as full of 
shot as a gizzard is of gravel? What does bar 
care for a peppering that only cuts his skin and 
don’t touch his vitals ?” 

“And do the bear die so hard,” I asked, to 
call out my honest companion. 

“ Sartin they do; it’s the natur’ of wild beasts 
to live, and a bar in that way is very particu- 
lar. A ball, sixty to the pound, he generally 
takes as kindly as a mosquito bite; and at a 
fair shooting distance, any thing smaller is be- 
neath thar notice. Stick a gun agin a bar’s sides 
and the wad ’il hurt him; but at eighty yards, 
or maybe a hundred, to stop a bar short in his 
tracks takes a chunk of lead, and sich aim, too, 
as would, at twenty paces, bark a dog-wood 
limb, and not shake down a blossom.” 

“ Such delicate aim,” I observed, “ will ever 
be beyond my skill, so the bears will go free for 
any thing that I can do to stop them.” 

“Not so sartin of that,” said Dan, in a con- 
soling voice. ‘In old times, when I lived 
among the mountains, I could ha stuck you in 
a gorge, and run an ‘old he’ plump over you, 
and maybe I can do it at ‘a stand’ in a cane- 
break; and ef your double bar'l has any vartue, 
you can reach the varmint’s vitals, though bars, 
like the Indians, have their notions about dying— 
one likes to go off by a rifle-ball, and the other 
with old age.” 

Noticing the contempt with which Dan looked 
upon the popular weapon of gentlemen-sports- 
men, I suggested that they ought not to be used 
in the same expedition with “ Confessor.” 

“My rifle can stand such company,” return- 
ed Dan, with a sentimental expression of which 
I had thought his face incapable. “ Yes, it can 
stand it. I’ve heard a red skin brag of killing 
a sleeping foe, and I lived through that, and 
‘Confessor’ must be as generous to double bar'ls 
as I was to the ways of the Indians.” 
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“But,” said I, with some pride, remembering 
the fine shot on the wing, “ You needn’t use a 
rifle on a bird, or a snipe, for instance,” and I 
pointed to one fluttering about the margin of a 
stream near by. 

“No, I would not,” said Dan, emphatically, 
“for I never made feathers fly, nor with pow- 
der and lead broke a bone that hadn’t marrow 
init. Why, my rifle would blot such a bird per- 
fectly out of existence. I never shot at any 
thing that isn’t game.” 

“And are not birds game?” I asked, with 
some surprise. 

“Perhaps they are,” said Dan, half solilo- 
quizing, “perhaps they are, and may do for 
settlements; for human natur’ is naturally a 
hunter, and it must come out. Birds and 
double bar’ls for the towns is the best that can 
be had, and ar better than nothing. I knewa 
good bar dog turn rat-catcher by being shut up 
in a clearing.” 

Perceiving that Dan’s prejudices were un- 
conquerable regarding the use of fowling- 
pieces, I humored the conversation, and in- 
quired “‘What he meant by the remark that 
human nature was a hunter?” 

« Just this,” said Dan, with emphasis: “ eat- 
ing and drinking in the woods depend on it, 
and the trees cum afore houses; human natur’, 
therefore, started a hunter, and the wild blood 
will show itself. War is huntin’ as much as 
shootin’ bar or trapping beaver. What's a gen- 
eral with his men but a bad hunter and worse 
dogs, and agin natur’, spilling human blood ; 
but to slay varmints, provided the rifle is fair- 
ly drawn, is lawful, because animal strength 
and quickness ain’t equal to it. I’m agin all 
advantages, and for fair play—no firing from 
behind trees, nor using rests.” 

“T must take to the rifle, Dan,” said I, rais- 
ing his heavy weapon with difficulty to my eye; 
“a little practice might give me some certainty 
of aim.” 

“With your young bones, in time you might 
feel as certain as lightning;” and then, appar- 
ently growing interested himself, he related the 
following reminiscence : 

“ After the British got through fitin’ us in 
‘the war of °15,’ a young red-coat made good 
friends with the ’"Mericans, and staid out on the 
frontiers, to do what he called ‘sportin’.’ He 
had a double-bar’l in his hand from morning to 
night, and well did he manage it for so unyarth- 
lya weapon. He was always in the woods and 
along the water-courses, or floating on the lakes. 
He had more huntin’ contraptions than soldier 
ones. A fishing-net to put his birds in; a can- 
teen for his powder; a snaky-looking thing to 
hold his shot; coat all pockets; and leggins 
made to imitate our Indians, though not half 
so good. Educated right, and I believe he 
would have been something of a hunter. The 
first time I saw him shoot he knocked down 
two wild pigeons on the wing, and as the poor 
things lay fluttering, he asked me if it wasn’t 
well done? ‘As well as robbing their nests of 


| eggs,’ said I; at which he rared up and talked 
jabout my insulting him. Says I, ‘Stranger, 
|thar’s no use of getting your hair turned the 
| wrong way ‘cause a man calls things by the 
| names he thinks they desarve; and if killing 
| birds ain’t as bad as robbing thar nests, then 
| putting a man under water won't drown him.’ 
|‘ And what do you shoot?’ finally said he, get- 
| ting agreeable. ‘Why, varmints,’ said I, ‘and 
| with a rifle. The Britisher tuck the weapon 
|in his hand, judged of its weight, looked down 
| the muzzle, aimed it as well as he could, and 
asked me to show him its vartue. ”“Twasn’t 
long afore I had him after game as weighed 
something when you killed it; so he left off his 
double-bar'l, his fish net, and did wonders. I 
couldn’t break him of duck-shooting, but I edu- 
cated him to pick out his bird, and not fire into 
a flock and take the chances. He said he loved 
the woods, and I think he was sorry he was a 
lord, or something of that sort, which kept him 
from turning Indian.” 

Dan having concluded with great abruptness, 
he proposed to go over to the camp of amateur 
hunters, suggesting that his fare was too rude 
for my acceptance. As he followed his remark 
with mounting his bullet-pouch and powder- 
horn, with other indications of departure, I at 
once assented, and in a few moments more we 
were threading the dark forest, which, under 
Dan’s guidance, seemed to possess a tolerably 
good road, 

We arrived at the camp just as its occupants 
were busily engaged in discussing their evening 
meal. The venison was steaming up from the 
living coals with most grateful incense. The 
arrival of Dan was cordially greeted, and after 
having accorded him the seat of honor, all re- 
sumed the agreeable task of satisfying appetites, 
made doubly keen by healthful exercise in the 
bracing open air. The scene presented was pic- 
turesque in the highest degree. The hunters 
reclined at ease in every possible attitude; some 
so disposed of as to be brought into full blaze of 
the light, while others sank into deep shadow, 
and formed most admirable contrasts. On the 
outside of the circle were the attentive hounds, 
erect upon their hind quarters, and eying with 
most petitioning expression every mouthful of 
food consumed by their masters. Occasionally 
these faithful servants of the chase would be re- 
warded with a bone, which would cause a mo- 
mentary scrambling and growling, and then they 
would recover their knowing, observing looks. 
Meanwhile the conversation among the bipeds 
assumed, of course, a professional turn, and was 
illustrative of the accidents and incidents of the 
hunter’s life. 

Captain Wild, always remarkably attentive 
to his guests, but for the moment absorbed in 
tucking away innumerable pieces of broiled 
venison under his capacious vest, having “load- 
ed up,” he chimed in as follows: “ Your char- 
acter of the bear is all very well; he is not only 
the knowingest animal in the woods, but he has 
a nice sense of honor, and will forgive an in- 
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THE CAMP FIRE. 


jury rather than take revenge on the wrong 


person. Oh, you may doubt the truth of what 
I say, but it is a fact nevertheless! You all 
know Moses and Aaron Giggin, twin brothers, 
who look so much alike that their father nev- 
er knew them apart except when they were to- 
gether. One day they were out among the dew- 
berry hills hunting bear, when Aaron chased 
an ‘old he’ up what he thought was a ravine, 
but it turned out to be ‘a wash,’ and instead 
of opening into the low lands, just closed up 
with a chunk of a precipice sixty feet high. 
The bear couldn’t climb up the steep bank, so 
he made a ‘back track,’ and the ‘twin’ had to 
take to his heels to get out of the way. Down 
‘the wash’ the two ran, making excellent time, 
but the bear had the heels, and was about to 
give his enemy -a hug, when the unfortunate 
victim hollowed out, ‘Oh, Moses, if you have 
any love for your brother, put in, and divide this 
fight!’ Moses heard the call, and, in coming to 
the rescue, literally rolled down the sides of the 





embankment; at the same instant the bear came 
up with every hair on end, and his ears crowded 
down close to his head. First, he made a feint 
at Aaron, then a pass at Moses; but getting con- 
fused, by not knowing them apart, he concluded 
he would not take the responsibility of jumping 
on the wrong man, and so he let ’em both off; 
and that,” said the Captain, draining off his 
tumbler of claret and assuming a knowing look, 
“is what I call proper self-respect, and an evi- 
dence of gentlemanly consideration worthy of 
all praise; and now,” concluded the speaker, 
“let Jim Wicker tell us how his head got so 
bald.” 

Jim Wicker was a comical-looking fellow, 
with a very young face, but by reason of having 
no hair, he looked very old from his eye-brows 
all the way round to the back of his neck. He 
was very sensitive about the defect, and was 
somewhat celebrated, from a fight he had with 
a traveling agriculturist, who, upon being asked 
by Jim, “What would cause his hair to grow 
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on his shining poll, was advised to cover over 
the top of his head with guano, and plant it 
down in crab grass.” But Jim wouldn’t quar- 
rel with Captain Wild, for that gentleman was 
not only the host of the Fairy Queen, but also 
had the key of all “the refreshments” in his 
possession; so without hesitation he enlightened 
his auditory after this fashion: 

“You see the har always did keep rayther 
searce "bout my scalp, and I was always rubbing 
in one thing and another to fotch it out, for I 
was sartin the roots wasn’t dead, though thar 
was little to be seen above the ground. I'd 
heard of bar’s-grease, and bought a gallon in 
bottles; but I believe it was nothing but hog’s- 
lard and mutton taller; so I thought I would 
have the genuine article, and I got old Dan to 
go out and kill something for my especial ben- 
efit. Dan told me it was in the spring, and 
that the bar was in bad health and out of sea- 
son; but I believed he was trying to quiz me, 
and wouldn’t take no for an answer. A short 
hunt fotched a critter at bay, and Dan, by a 
shot in the vitals, ‘saved the varmint;’ but the 
bar was in a bad condition, for he looked as 
seedy as an old Canada thistle, and he had 
hardly ile enough in him to keep his jints from 
squeaking, but what he did have I got, and used; 
and strangers,” said Jim, looking sorrowfully 
round on the company, “ in two days, what lit- 
tle har I had commenced falling off, and in a 
week I was as bald as a gun-barrel. Dan was 
right; the varmint was a shedding himself, and 
had nothing in him but har shedding ile, and the 
consequence is, I can’t in the dark: tell my head 
from a dried gourd, if I depend on feelin’.” 

“Bar meat,” said old Dan at the conclusion 
of Wicker’s story, “is best, in course, in the 
fall; in the spring the varmint is just out of his 
nap, and the first thing he does is to get clear 
of his old coat, so he eats yarbs as makes the 
har all fall off, so that in the fall he comes out 
as black as a coal, and as shiny as glazed pow- 
der. Cotch a bar, then, when he has had a 
cornfield to hide in, and his spar ribs taste like 
rostin’ ears. Nothin’ a bar loves more than green 
corn, except young pig. I have seen the var- 
mint break off the ears, strip off the husk, and 
eat the corn as handy as I could do. A bar 
will sometimes gather up a pile of ears, and 
carry them ‘to an eating-place, and chew ’em up 
at his leisure. If he is a little bar, he will break 
down the stalks to gather them; if he is a tall 
bar, he tears the ears off without so much 
trouble. The fact is, bars are knowing animals, 
and if they could talk would give us many ideas 
of the wood we don’t dréam of—” And in his 
abrupt way, he concluded: “I’ve seen a bar 
climbing over a Virginny fence with an arm- 
ful of rostin’ ears, and never tripping a step.” 

This last remark called forth Uncle Tim, 
who never allowed any one to “see” more than 
he did or could, and cordially assenting to all 
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that he heard, with an equivocal expression | 
that would throw a doubt over truth itself, he | 


related an incident that came under his per- 


i 


sonal observation, and was looked at with his 
own eyes. “I think,” said he, ’twas two years 
ago, just after the crop was laid by, that I was 
out a ‘still huntin’,’ when I got down on ‘little 
Caney,’ just back of Bill Shaddick’s pre-emp- 
tion, that I heer’d a terrible scrimmage, and I 
crept up, and looked over a fallen tree, and 
what should I see but—but two ‘ old he’s’ a-fight- 
in’ over a pumpkin and sum rostin’ears? They 
stood up and came the scientific boxin’ rigler, 
occasionally tucking each other aside of the head, 
and giving black eyes and bloody noses; then 
they clenched and had it rough and tumble, 
worse nor any ‘lection fight I ever seed down at 
Myers’s. I tuck sides ov coorse, and gyrated 
round a-praying that the little fellow would 
whip. Thar the two had it, round and round, 
and over and under, when the big fellow went 
to gouging, and I cried out, ‘Turn him over. 
little un’, and get his foot in your mouth.’ ‘No, 
you don’t,’ the fellow sang out.” 

““Who sang out, Uncle Tim?” inquired Cap- 
tain Wild, some of the boys at the same time 
whistling. 

“The bar sung out,” said Uncle Tim, not the 
least confused, at the same time assuming a 
“ferocious look.” ‘The bar,” you see, “didn’t 
say the words, but just cocked his ear, when the 
little un’ did get the walloper’s fist between his 
grinders; and sich a fuss! the dirt flew about 
from the extra licks, and I believe they would 
ha’ disappeared in hole of their own diggin’, if 
I hain’t put in my say so, and just tuck the big 
fellow in the gizzard with old ‘ Harkaway,’ that 
had a good bullet inside, and four buck-shot 
chambered as snug as peas in a pod. The bars 
in the excitement didn’t hear the gun, nor sme// 
me; the old un’ thought he'd got a severe dig in 
his breadbasket from his antagonist, and fout 
the harder, but the little un’ felt him give up, 
and got a new hold, and struck the old fellow 
amazin’, then very deliberately tuck up the rost- 
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in’ ears in his left arm, and putting the pump- 
kin on his head, he walked off, clomb over a 
high fence, and disappeared in the swamp.” 

“And that is a fact, is it?” asked several 
listeners, without concealing their incredulity. 

“ Sartin,” said Uncle Tim, helping himself 
to the contents of a stone jug near by, “ sartin 
it’s a fact; I’ve got the big bar skin at home, 
under my bed now, and I showed Zack Taylor 
the very next morning the place whar the bar 
got over the fence; in coorse it’s a fact. J 
said it.” 

This last remark called forth such a loud laugh 
from Uncle Tim’s hearers, that old Dan had to 
interfere by remarking that such noises would 
scare away all the game in the vicinity, and the 
hint from such exalted authority immediately 
restored things to a cheerful silence. 

As the night advanced, one by one the mem- 
bers of the party announced their intention to 
sleep, by wrapping their blankets around them. 
As the hours wore on, the fire was replenished, 
showing there was always an eye open in the 
camp. The occasional cry of an owl only broke 
the silence, save when they, with almost noise- 
less wing, flitted near the flame, and roused the 
dogs by the momentary intrusion. With the 
earliest dawn the hunters were up, and exam- 
ining their weapons, soon started for the dense 
cane-brakes in the vicinity. Old Dan, who had 
been so quiet the night previous, now roused 
himself, and by common consent took charge 
of the hunt. In the course of a few moments 
his superiority was cordially acknowledged, and 
his orders were implicitly obeyed. 

There being no horses in the crowd, it was 
impossible for any one to take an active part in 
“the drive,” and Old Dan pronounced it un- 
necessary, as there were signs enough on the 
trees and ground to satisfy his experienced eye 
that game was plenty. After crossing one or 
two lagoons, the hunters came to a “ window,” 
and among the matted limbs of trees and cane 
the dogs halted, and every one became excited 
at the prospect of rousing the bear. 

No one can watch the intelligent companion 
of man without interest, and more particularly 
when warmed by the chase into the develop- 
ment of all his powers. The pack was com- 
posed of old and young—some full of experi- 
ence, others all impudence and impetuosity. 
Those just past puppyhood, and out for their 
first season, scampered up and down the hol- 
lows and breaks, yelping at every shrub and 
stump, indiscriminately “opening” upon the 
scent of a rabbit, cat, or any other inferior ani- 
mal that might have passed along the previous 
night. The older ones went about their work 
with all the decorum of serious business—im- 
patient, yet, while uncertain, expressing them- 
selves with subdued growls. A practiced eye 
might select the master-spirit—some grave old 
fellow, with a wrinkled neck and scarred skin, 
evidences of many a hard fight. Often, indeed, 
would you hear the suppressed and sharp bark 
from the subordinates; but all were unheeded 
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until “ Leader” would announce the trail found. 
The hunters, all expectation, watched with con- 
stantly-increasing anxiety these preliminaries ; 
and at the same time, in spite of Old Dan’s can- 
tions, would urge the dogs on, by calling their 
names, and addressing them as if they were in- 
telligent beings. An old dog, named Wolf, in 
whose mongrel form could be traced the mixed 
breed of the common deer-hound and coarse 
mastiff, curiously blending in his face the long 
nose, so powerful in scent, and the low, broad 
forehead and underhung jaw of the mere brute, 
forming the real bear dog, was evidently the fa- 
vorite with Dan and the crowd generally. 

“Wolf isn’t as fast as Leader to get into a 
fight,” said Uncle Tim; “but once it’s coming 
off, he does his business beautiful.” At this 
instant a sleek hound, named Spring, a lithe 
creature, that was nosing daintily the fallen 
leaves, opened with full cry, and started off, all 
the young dogs at his heels. Leader and Wolf, 
however, disregarded the signal, and Old Dan 
kicked back some of the dogs, exclaiming: 
“Wait, you young varmints, until your betters 
give the signal! If you should suddenly come 
on a warm bear trail, it would take your har 
off!” Suddenly and simultaneously Leader and 
Wolf opened, and, side by side, disappeared 
in the dark “ break.” 

Old Dan watched the demonstration for a 
moment, and throwing “Confessor” across his 
shoulder, was about to follow, but before he had 
time to take more than a step or two, Wolf 
came back, snuffing the air; then lowering his 
head for a moment, he gave forth a prolonged 
cry, and with a heavy lope, took an entirely dif- 
ferent route from the rest of the dogs. 

The manceuvre was a singular one ; the hunt- 
ers saw that something was wrong, but Old Dan 
was in ecstasies; he fairly sprang into the air, as 
he gave a whoop of encouragement to Wolf, who, 
he said, had “ the trail” and “the lead.” The 
pack, already confused, and hearing the voice 
of Dan, now came plunging past, as they re- 
traced their steps. The hunters, with eyes 
flashing, followed on; the cane cracked and 
bent beneath their tread, while the sounds of 
the trusty dogs grew fainter and fainter in the 
distance, and gradually fell upon the ear like 
the cadences of a mellow horn saluting the now 
uprising sun. 

Dan, perfectly understanding the country and 
the habits of the animal pursued, stated where 
the dogs would probably come upon his den, 
and struck off into an Indian lope, followed by 
the crowd of hunters as best they could. Ina 
short time they were all brought to a halt by a 
swift-running stream, in the centre of which was 
a thickly-wooded island. The dogs had already 
reached it, and could be seen running up and 
down in wild confusion, but gradually they nar- 
rowed their circle, and Dan pronounced the bear 
roused, but still in his bed. It was a moment 
of intense interest, for if the animal had once 
come to bay, there was no telling the fate of 
some of the dogs before their masters could 
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reach them; but all were relieved by the sight 
of a bear rushing out from the matted vines and 
fallen trees, and jumping into the water, for he 
had already scented the hunters, and took an 
opposite direction, the dogs in full cry at his 
heels. 

By the peculiarity of the ground the animal 
only circled round, and consequently, in spite 
of all his exertions, was never far from his pur- 
suers. After giving indications that satisfied 
the hunters that he had frequently come at bay, 
he finally, as if in despair, ran up the trunk of 
an immense tree, and disappeared within. 

The dogs yelled and scratched at the foot of 
the retreat until perfectly exhausted, and when 
the hunters came up they lay around the opening 
they had partially made among the roots, pant- 
ing and blowing, yet ready at any moment to 
“pitch in.” The possibility of the bear “ tree- 
ing” had not been provided for, and there was 
not in the crowd an ax, and the one in the 
Fairy Queen was too dull and light to be of much 





practical benefit. A consultation of war was 
held, and it was agreed to build a fire, and 
smoke the enemy out of his hiding-place. To 
carry out this plan more perfectly, one of the 
hunters made a reconnoissance of the upper 
limbs of the tree, and satisfied himself of the 
possibility of dropping flaming pieces of wood 
down the trunk. The moment there were 
brands sufficiently ignited to answer the pur- 
pose, a grape vine was used for a rope, to draw 
them into the tree, and when precipitated, they 
could be heard rattling downward. In the 
mean while, the opening below was enlarged 
until it reached “the hollow,” and the bear, to 
the joy of all, was heard to growl. 

The dogs now alternately took turns in trying 
to get at Bruin, and succeeded in getting their 
bodies half out of sight. Wolf, ever the readi- 
est in the contest, was first to reach the bear, 
which he seized by the jaw. A terrible struggle 
ensued. The opening was fortunately too small 
to enable the bear to use his claws, and, exert- 
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FIGHT OF DOGS AND BEAR. 


ing all his strength, he tore himself loose, break- 
ing off Wolf's “holding tooth” by the force. 
The hunters here endeavored to interfere, but 
Wolf dashed in again, when the bear, waiting 
for the attack, wiped his paw across the brave 
dog’s skull, broke it in as if it were paper, and 
dragging the body to him, lay down upon it, 
and by his immense weight pressed out the last 
lingering breath. 

This catastrophe was perfectly understood by 
all present; tears fairly started in Uncle Tim’s 
eyes, as he cried out, “I'll give my saddle horse 
for a sharp ax to get this infarnal tree down !” 
One or two pointed their guns into the hole, 
with the intention of firing inside at random, 
but Old Dan interfered: “It’s no use,” said he, 
with characteristic coolness; “ it’s no use wast- 
ing your shot and your meat at the same time; 
smoke the varmint out on some tarms, and let’s 
have his careass in sight ;” and with this advice, 
he commenced for the first time earnestly the 
work of expulsion. Gathering up the fire scat- 
tered about, and ordering dried leaves to be 
brought, Old Dan concentrated them at the root 
of the tree, and fanning them into a flame with 
his hat, very soon gratified his assistants with 
the evidence of smoke lazily curling out of what 
might be termed the huge forest chimney. 

At last the dried rotten wood of the interior 
shot into a blaze, and the bear came rushing out 
at the top, his jaws covered with foam, his eyes 
blinded with the smoke, and his once glossy 
coat singed and ruined; nothing could exceed 
his appearance of terror and impotent anger. 

As he hesitated upon one of the brawny 
limbs, in order to arrange his confused ideas, 
preparatory to a desperate leap, Old Dan (by 
common consent not interfered with) raised his 
rifle and fired. The bear sprang upward, struck 





upon the branches, rolled over, made a fruitles< 
grasp with his claws, and fell into a crotch just 
beneath, and, to the surprise of all, could be dis- 
covered among the openings in the intervening 
foliage quietly disposed, in a crouching attitude, 
his head close to the bark, where he seemed to 
calmly survey his enemies, who were barking 
and shouting below. 

“Now,” said Dan, as if disgusted with his 
want of success, “blaze away with your doulle 
bar'ls.” Before the old man could finish mak- 
ing the suggestion, several shots were fired, an:! 
were continued as rapidly as the parties couli 
load, but the bear was still immovable. 

“Why dont you fotch him down?” said Dan, 
wiping out the interior of his piece with some 
tow. “Give it to him in his face and hams; 
they ain’t mortal parts, but he can’t stan’ pep- 
pering all day.” 

Bang—bang—bang went the fowling-pieces. 
Captain Wild, who had been perfectly furious 
ever since the death of his favorite, now stepped 
out, determined to give the finishing shot, when 
he turned suddenly to Old Dan, and said, “ Why 
that bear hasn’t got as much life as a tree knot.” 

“Tn course,” said Dan; “didn’t Confessor 
knock it out of him; but no matter, you've got 
plenty of powder, so make a sieve of the hide.” 
A general laugh ensued, in which the old hunt- 
er joined, for he had, according to his notions, 
disgraced the weapon he so much disliked, and 
vindicated the superior precision and power of 
his favorite rifle, and his triumph was complete. 

It was the work of but a few moments for 
one of the party to climb the tree and dispos- 
sess the bear’s body from its resting-place, which 
being accomplished, it came lumbering to the 
earth with a force that made every thing trem- 
ble. The dogs, which had been awaiting the re- 
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sult, now sprang upon n the bear, and tore it for 
a moment to their heart’s content; but soon 
finding that there was no resistance, skulked 
away from it with evident mortification. 

A shovel and an ax by this time had arrived 
from the Fairy Queen, and by the judicious use 
of both the body of poor Wolf was reached, and 
being hauled upon the green turf, was decently 
disposed of, preparatory to an honorable burial. 
Uncle Tim insisted upon digging the grave, and 
after the body of the once faithful animal was 
hidden away in its last resting-place, he leaned 
over his spade, and addressing the dogs, which 
were induced to gather round him, supposing 
he was hunting for game, Uncle Tim said: 

“Wolf was born nobody knows whar, and 
was, as a puppy, glad to live in the quarters. He 
never had a far chance as a pup, but he fout 
himself into notice as soon as he got big. His 
mother was a true hound, and you could a’ made 
a silk purse of her ears, if you can’t of a sow’s; 
but Wolf’s tuck too much after his daddy, and 
the bull in him made him over-fond of a fight. 
‘Twas no use his sticking his head into the 
bar’s mouth; he had no chance. I've known 
Wolf, gentlemen”—and Uncle Tim addressed 
his human auditors with almost as much feel- 
ing as he did the dogs—“ I've known Wolf, 
gentlemen, to whip off a hull pack from a dead 
bar, and sit by it alone until the hunters came 
up. Ef there is any truth in Indian stories, 


Wolf will have a good master and plenty of 
game in the happy hunting grounds.” 

“Thar ts truth in them,” said Old Dan, with 
reverence—and the last tribute paid to a once 
faithful companion of man was at an end. 





THE ARAUCANIANS.* 

N the year 1849 an expedition was sent out 

by the United States Government for the 
purpose of making astronomical and scientific 
observations in Chili. For three years the 
members of this expedition were so busily en- 
gaged in their calculations that they had little 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with that 
southern country. In fact, they were scarcely 
able, during all the time, to set foot outside of 
the capital. When their duties drew to a close, 
Lieutenant Smith, one of their number, asked 
and obtained permission to make a tour into the 
interior, with the special purpose of paying a 
visit to the unconquered Araucanians, perhaps 
the only tribe of Indians upon our continent 
who have made any permanently successful op- 
position to the encroachments of their Euro- 
pean invaders. 

In January, 1853, our traveler, accompanied 
by a single attendant, left the City of Concep- 
cion, and set out on his tour, in spite of the 
kindly warnings of his Chilian friends, who 
drew fearful pictures of the hardship and perils 
of a journey to the country of these indomitable 
savages, 


* The Araucanians; or, Notes of a Tour among the In- 
cian Tribes of Southern Chili. By Epmoxnp Revert 
fart, of the U. 8 N. Astronomical Expedition in Chili. 
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Their first night at Gualqui, gave no very 
favorable omens of the comfort to be expected 
on the journey. The posada was a cane-built 
hut, thatched with straw and plastered with 
mud. It contained two rooms, of which the 
outer served as a general shop for the sale of 
the few articles which the tastes of the inhabit- 
ants demanded, and their means allowed them 
to purchase, The inner room, which was de- 
voted to the accommodation of travelers, was a 
dark hole, of which the door served as well the 
perpose of a window. The floor was of the 
solid earth. In one corner was a frame cover- 
ed with a bull’s hide, which was supposed to 
represent a bed, and this was the sole article of 
furniture. This poverty of sleeping accommo- 
dation may partly be explained by the fact that 
in this balmy climate travelers usually prefer 
the Indian mode of sleeping in the open air, 
wrapped up in their ponchos. 

A candle was brought from the shop outside, 
but a candlestick was a refinement in luxury 
quite beyond the comprehension of the Chilena 
who did the honors of the hostlery. But ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention, and the good 
dame soon contrived to remedy the deficiency. 
Giving the candle a gentle inclination to one 
side, she suffered a torrent of melted tallow to 
run down; when a smart dab of the softened 
surface against the rough wall, fixed it securely 
in its place. 

It seems to be a general law, all over the 
world, that the accommodations of an inn shall 
be in an inverse ratio to the magnificence of 
the promises of the publican. The sounding 
flourish of mine host of Gualqui, “ Any thing 
you like, Sefiores,” in reply to a question as to 
what could be furnished for supper, when close- 
ly scrutinized, dwindled down to chicken broth 
and jerked beef. In answer to a modest query 
as to the possibility of adding eggs to the bill 
of fare, it was stated that in this particular lo- 
eality the articles in question “rode on horse- 
back.” This, which upon the surface appeared 
to be the announcement of a new fact in nat- 
ural history, was merely a poetical way of an- 
nouncing that at Gualqui eggs were scarce and 
dear. 

Supper was followed by a dish of maté, the 
South American tea, The venerable dame 
brought into the room a pan of lighted char- 
coal, which she kept a-glow by briskly fanning 
it with a fold of her under, and perhaps only 
garment, The tea apparatus consisted of a box 
with two compartments—one containing sugar, 
and the other holding powdered maté, a gourd, 
and a tin tube with a perforated bulb. A lump 
of burnt sugar was put into the gourd, followed 
by a handful of maté; boiling water having 
been poured over them, the tube was intro- 
duced, After giving a preparatory suck, to make 
sure that the hydraulic apparatus was in work- 
ing order, the dame passed the dish to her prin- 
cipal guest, who was expected, after having him- 
self imbibed, to pass it to his comrades. 

Traveling in Chili is much embarrassed by the 
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peculiarity of the streams 
to be crossed. Sweeping 
straight down from the 
lofty ranges of the An- 
des, their velocity in the 
rainy season is so great 
that to maintain bridges is 
an affair of no small diffi- 
culty. Permanent bridges, 
in fact, are quite unknown, 
except in the immediate 
vicinity of the capital. 
But a sort of suspension 
bridge is common. These 
puentes de cimbra, or “shak- 
ing bridges,” are rudely 
enough constructed. A 
narrow place in the stream 
is selected, and two stout 
poles are set up on ei- 
ther bank. Two cables 
made of hide are stretch- 
ed across from the foot of 
these posts; these serve 
as string-pieces. Over the 
tops of the posts two other cables are extend- | 
ed, the ends of which are firmly secured to the | 
ground at some distance. These are the chains 
of the suspension bridge, and the upper and 
lower cables are connected together by ropes 
of hide. ‘The floor of the bridge consists of 


canes and brushwood laid transversely across | 
the lower cables. 

It is no easy matter to induce a mule to in- 
trust his precious person to one of these frail 


structures. An infinite number of persuasive 
arguments, consisting of kicks and poundings, 
tuggings at the ears, and scientific twistings of 
the tail, are necessary to overcome the hesita- 
tion of the animal. At length the mule, re- 
versing the philosophy of Hamlet, concluding it 
to be better for him to 
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—— fly to ills he knows not of 
Than bear with those he has— 
cautiously sets foot upon the crazy structure, 
which sways and trembles beneath him, and if 
he escapes breaking through the frail flooring, 


| he finds himself, to his astonishment and de- 


light, upon the opposite side of the torrent. 
The vehicles encountered upon the road are 
rude and clumsy. The wheels are solid sec- 
tions cut off from a tree of the proper size. <A 
couple of saplings, resting upon the axles, pro- 
trude behind, and form the foundation of the 
body ; brought together in front they constitute 
the tongue. The yoke is a rough piece of tim- 
ber lashed to the horns of the oxen. The bear- 
ings are rough, and as they are never greased, 
the creaking of the mac hine announces its ap- 
proach long before it is vis- 
ible in the distance. 
Advancing farther into 
the country, the absence 
of inns compelled our trav- 
eler to throw himself upon 
the hospitality of the inhab- 
itants. Sometimes he be- 
came the guest of the mag- 
istrate, at others ka. enjoyed 
the hospitality Li wor- 
thy village Padre. The 
kindness of the good Chi- 
lenos was uniformly worthy 
of all praise. He thus ob- 
tained many glimpses of 
the modes of life and hab- 
its of the people. 
It is the usual custom in 
Chili to name a child after 
the saint upon whose day 
it first makes its advent 
into the world, and as a 
male child is just as apt to 








be born upon the day 
of a female saint, and 
vice-versa, the name of 
a person affords no in- 
dication of sex. Beard- 
ed Marias and There- 
sas, and coquettish Jo- 
sephs and Pauls abound, 
As they reckon the day 
of their patron saint as 
their birth-day, and as 
many of the saints’ days 
are movable in the cal- 
endar, it often requires 
some little’ calculation 
for a Chileno to know 
the exact day of his 
birth. 

One day he passed a 
house in which some 
kind of a ceremony was 
going on. He was in- 
formed that they were 
“watching an angel of 
God.” The dwelling was 
full of people, who were drinking and singing 
around a kind of altar, upon which was seated 
what he supposed to be an image. Its face 
was painted in red and white; the body tricked 
out with gaudy finery, and adorned with a pair 
of gauze wings. Close inspection showed that 


mony is kept up, with music, dancing, and drink- 
ing, until the body becomes too offensive for 
endurance. 

The Chilian national dance is the zamaciica. 
It is amorous, but by no means necessarily 
voluptuous in its character. It keeps a firm 
hold upon the inhabitants of the country, though 
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the genteel portion of the residents of the towns 
affect to consider it “low,” and substitute for it 
dances of European origin. Yet even they are 
not able wholly to conquer their hereditary 
fondness for it; and though they commence 


| their balls with the more fashionable polkas and 
it was the corpse of a child. They were cele- | 
brating a Chilian wake. Sometimes the cere- | 


waltzes, these are during the evening superseded 
by the national zamacica. On one occasion 
the village Cura, unable to resist its fascinations, 
and the entreaties of his parishioners, after a 
little coy delay, tucked up his cassock, and 
danced away as heartily as the liveliest of his 
flock. 
At the border town of Antuco they fell in with 
a party of Indians, They were a wild-look- 
ing, noisy crew, but withal 
good-humored and kind- 
ly enough. They were 
Pehuenches from the oth- 
er side of the mountains, 
and had come here for the 
purpose of having a drunk- 
en frolic. They would sit 
for hours together in a cir- 
cle, passing the jug of liq- 
uor from mouth to mouth, 
while one of them kept up 
@ monotonous harangue, 
to which the others list- 
ened with grunts of ap- 
proval, 

After many pleasant loi- 
terings by the way, they at 
length reached the con- 
fines of the territory of the 
renowned Araucanians.— 
Their history and the nar- 
rative of their long and 
successful struggle against 
the Spaniards has been 
told in sounding verse 
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by Ercilla, the warrior bard, who composed the 
poem almost literally sword in hand, writing at 
night an account of what adventures the day 
had brought forth. His “ Araucania” is be- 
yond doubt the noblest narrative poem—in de- 
fault of a better, the Spaniards even style it an 
epic —that has been written in the Castilian 
tongue. 

The proud empire of the Montezumas was 
speedily conquered by a handful of adventurers ; 
the kingdom of the Peruvian Incas fell at a 
blow; while the Araucanians maintained for 
two centuries a fierce contest with the best 
forces‘of Spain. Often worsted they were never 
subdued, and at length, in 1724, they compelled 
the hanghty Spaniards to sue for peace and 
enter into a treaty by which the independence 
of Araucania was acknowledged; and it main- 
tains its independence to this day. 

Since Ercilla wrote, three centuries ago, little 
has been known to the world in general of the 
character and condition of the Araucanians. 
The worthy Abbé Molina published a history 
of them toward the close of the last century; 
but he did little more than transmute Ercilla’s 
sounding verse into very plain prose. A score 
of years ago, Dr. Péppig, a scientific German, 
visited the Araucanians, and published an ac- 
count of his travels in two ponderous German 
quartos; but few out of his own country ever 
read his work. Mr. Smith, therefore, is per- 
haps the first to give in our language any in- 
formation respecting the Araucanians, drawn 
from personal knowledge. 

The Araucanians are suspicious of the whites, 
and allow only traders to visit their country. 
Upon approaching their boundaries, our author 





put himself under the guidance of one Don 
Pantaleon Sanchez—or, as his name was abbre- 
viated, Don Panta—a Chilian worthy who had 
often made trading excursions among the In- 
dians, and was ready to set forth again. 

In order that he might be sure of an unob- 
structed passage, it was deemed necessary by 
Don Panta that our author should manage to 
secure the friendship of Mafiin, the principal 
chief of the Araucanians, and for this purpose 
he concocted a story to account for the visit. 

It seems that, many years ago, during the 
war of independence, a Spaniard named Vega 
had fought on the side of the Indians, and had 
become a great favorite with Mafiin. In course 
of time Vega returned to Concepcion, took to 
himself a wife, and reared up afamily, Though 
thirty years had elapsed, the old Indian cher- 
ished a friendly recollection of his pale-faced 
comrade, and whenever Chilian traders entered 
his dominions, never failed to make minute in- 
quiries as to his welfare. As the two old men 
could never hope to meet in person, Mafiin was 
extremely anxious to receive a visit from the 
son of his ancient friend, 

Sanchez thereupon determined that our Yan- 
kee Lieutenant Smith should make his entry 
into the Araucanian country in the character 
of Don Eduardo de la Vega, the son of Mafiin’s 
old comrade; and for fear that his foreign as- 
pect might betray him, it was to be given out 
that he had just returned from England, whither 
he had been sent when a clrild to receive an ed- 
ucation. 

Our Lieutenant stoutly objected to this nice 
scheme, and preferred to appear in his true char- 
acter, But Don Panta assured him that this 
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was out of the question. The Indians could|them. Not satisfied with tasting and smelling 


never be made to understand why a man should 
visit their country from curiosity. Unless he 
appeared as a trader, or in some other plausible 
character, they would be convinced that he was 
a spy, and would turn him back without hesita- 
tion. The Vega scheme was the only practi- 
cable one, and if he would not consent to that, 
Don Panta would have nothing to do with the 
affair. As for the Lieutenant's scruples about 
deceiving the confiding Mafiin, they were sum- 
marily disposed of by the Don. The Indians, 
he said, were themselves arrant liars, and would 
have no just grounds of complaint at being paid 
off in their own coin. 

The Lieutenant was forced to yield. He laid 
in a stock of articles for presents to the friends 
he was about to meet. They were not very 
valuable. <A half dozen yards of red and blue 
flannel, a half gross of gay cotton handkerchiefs, 
a few pounds of glass beads, a quantity of in- 
digo, some dozens of harmonicons and Jews’- 
harps, comprised the whole stock intended for 
general distribution. Besides these there were 
a pair of old epaulets, which had already seen 
service in the Chilian wars. ‘These were set 
apart to grace the illustrious shoulders of the 
great Mafin himself. 

Don Panta, who was bent on profit, scraped 
together a quantity of articles for trade of con- 
siderably more intrinsic value. There were 
massive silver spurs, of the solid workmanship 
prized by the Indians, and a good supply of 
hard dollars in case they should be disinclined 
to barter. They have learned caution in their 
dealings with the traders, and it is no easy mat- 
ter to pass off light or counterfeit money upon 





of the coin, a wary old chief will be provided 
with a pair of balances, with which to weigh 
each dellar, using one which he knows to be of 
full weight as the standard. Keen traders as 
they are, they sometimes outwit themselves in 
their eagerness to make a good bargain. On 
one occasion six dollars was demanded of Don 
Panta for a poncho worth but a dollar. The 
Don made no objection to the price; but when 
he came to make payment he quietly measured 
out six spoonfuls of indigo, at a dollar each. 
As the value of the article was but about sev- 
enty-five cents, the trader certainly had the best 
of the transaction. 

All preliminaries being arranged, the party 
set out, and soon found themselves in the ter- 
ritory of the renowned Araucanians. The petty 
chiefs are very strict in exacting a present as 
payment for the privilege of passing through 
their dominions. This is, however, far from 
exorbitant. A sixpenny Jews’-harp.or a flam- 
ing cotton handkerchief was found to be amply 
sufficient. An English traveler, a while ago, 
determined to resist what he deemed an unjust 
requisition, and attempted to pass on without 
compliance. The chief persisted in his demand, 
and gave a blast upon his horn. Answering 
notes rung from all sides; the Indians poured 
down like the Gacls at the summons of Rhod- 
erick Dhu; there was a rush of horsemen and 
a brandishing of lances from every direction. 
The traveler handled his pistols, and the In- 
dians couched their spears. The guide, in ter- 
ror, besought him to give something, even though 
it were only a handkerchief. The sturdy Briton 
was struck with the folly of risking life for such 
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a trifle, and in the munificence of his 
heart presented the chief with a jack- 
knife. Peace was at once made. The 
Cagique, overwhelmed by such unex- 
pected liberality, swore eternal friend- 
ship to his benefactor, and insisted 
upon sending a guard of honor to 
conduct him several miles upon his 
way. 
One night our travelers drew rein 
before the hut of a chief, a particular 
friend of Don Panta, who rejoiced in 
the appellation of Chancay-Hueno, 
or “The Island of Heaven.” His 
house was a rather good specimen of 
the abode of an Araucanian gentle- 
man of the better class. It was built 
of cane, and was some thirty by fif- 
teen feet in dimensions. A hole in 
the thatched roof served the double 
purpose of chimney and window. In SS 
two corners stood wide hide-covered * 
bedsteads, above which hung the fin- 
ery of the household —heavy silver 
spurs, and feminine apparel in consid- 
erable profusion. Close by were two long lances, 
ready for use, though their rusted heads betok- 
ened that they had seen no recent service. The 
floor was littered up with domestic utensils, and 
from the rafters overhead depended ears of 
maize, joints of meat, strips of dried pumpkin, 
strings of red pepper, and other esculents. 
Unlike the majority of his countrymen, whose 
domestic arrangements savor strongly of the 
tastes of the disciples of Joe Smith, “The Isl- 
and” had but a single wife. Next morning she 
came out in all her finery to do honor to her 
guests. She seemed especially to pride herself 
upon the new coat of paint upon her face. Red 
and black are the mode in Araucania. The red 
is laid on in a broad belt across the face from 
ear to ear, the lower edge, upon the cheek and 
down the tip of the nose, being delicately shad- 
ed and scolloped with black. The dress con- 
sists of a couple of blankets, one of which is 
wrapped around the body, leaving the arms 
quite as bare as those of a belle at a fashion- 


| able party. 
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The other blanket is thrown over 
| the shoulders, and secured in front with a pin, 
| whose silver head might serve for a dinner- 
| plate. Heavy anklets, bracelets, and ear-rings, 
are the principal articles of jewelry. The head- 
dresses present a considerable variety. “A very 
recherché” one, to imitate the phraseology of 
our “ Fashionable Editor,” is composed of beais, 
wrought in fanciful patterns, fulling low over 
the forehead, finished behind by strings of brass 
thimbles, forming a sort of fringe. 

A bright-eyed, bullet-headed youngster, who 
was playing about, was a namesake of Don 
Panta. His sister bore the name, at once mu- 
sical and poetical, of Elyapé—‘‘The Oak that 
buds in the Spring.” Our traveler tried hard 
to ingratiate himself with her, but she had un- 
luckily seen him take off his hat, which she had 
evidently suppesed to be an integral part of his 
person, and was affected in much the same way 
that a European child would have been at see- 
ing a man coolly unscrewing his head. She 
made up her mind that there 
was somethimg uncanny about the 
stranger, and kept at a wary dis- 
tance. Besides, there was a pa- 
poose, who passed the greater part 
of the day strapped up in a frame 
so tightly that his black eyes 
seemed the only movable thing 
about him. In spite of his close 
confinement he seemed to enjoy 
himself hugely, and never took it 
into his head to make any outcry. 
He was certainly a model-baby. 

At length our traveler ap- 
proached the great Mafiin. The 
royal residence was much like the 
house of “The Island,” except 
that it was much larger. In front 
of it was an immense shed, which 
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served as a council-hall. Along one side was 
a divan of rough planks, spread with sheep- 
skins, and covered with ponchos. ‘The back 
was composed of a huge log, running its whole 
length. Upon this seat of honor reclined the 
mighty Mafin-Hueno—* The Grass of Heav- 
en;” or, as the Chilians call him, Manin-Bueno 
—Mafin the Good.” He had long passed 
the allotted threescore years and ten of human 
life. Indeed, if accounts are reliable, his years 
approached a hundred. He might, however, 
have passed very well for a man of sixty, for his 
long hair, once as black as jet, was but slightly 
sprinkled with gray, and his form was still erect. 
His massive chin betokened a strong and com- 
manding will, and he spoke in the grave and 
measured tones of one who felt that his will was 
law. His dress hardly befitted his rank. His 
shirt appeared to have been worn for months 
without having been washed. This, a ragged 
miltary vest, a poncho tied about the waist, and 
a gaudy handkerchief upon his head, comprised 
his whole costume. In fact, though powerful, 
he was a poor chief. A sort of Indian Cincin- 
natus, depending for subsistence mainly upon 
the volantary offerings of his subjects. 

“T bring you the son of your old friend Ve- 
ga,” said Don Panta, pointing to the soi-disant 
Don Eduardo. 

“ Vega!” exclaimed the Araucanian, pressing 
the hand of the stranger to his heart with an 
affectionate warmth that gave the pretender 
some compunctions of conscience, which were 
not a little augmented by the fear that, if 
detected, he might pay dearly for the de- 
ception. - 

By-and-by the baggage was opened, and it 
was soon discovered that the presents were 
about to be distributed. The whole family of 
the chief made their appearance near the shed, 
though none entered until specially summoned 
by name. The old chief evidently kept his 
household in good subjection. His eight wives 
were first called, and each received an ounce of 
indigo, a string of beads, and a dozen brass 
thimbles. One, who claimed a double portion 
on account of being a Christian, had the claim 
allowed. She had been captured from the 
whites when a child. Next came the children, 
some twenty in number, two or three of them 
infants at the breast. To each of them was 
given a Jew’s harp, a string of beads, and a cot- 
ton handkerchief. But the crowning part of 
the ceremony was the presentation of the epau- 
lets, accompanied by a courtly harangue. The 
chief tried in vain to maintain his equanimity 
upon the reception of this gift, so far beyond 
his expectations. But Nature would have its 
way. He sorely regretted that he had not a 
coat worthy of being worn with them. 

The heart of the chief was won, and he at 
once proposed to adopt the son of his old friend 
as one of his own children, giving to him the 
name of Namcu-Lauquen—“ The Eaglet of the 
Sea.” As the adopted son of their great chief, 
he had now full opportunity of going where he 





pleased in the Araucanian country without ex- 
citing suspicion. 

In honor of his visitor Mafiin now assumed 
his garments of state. ‘The change from his 
ordinary attire consisted simply in discarding 
his shirt, and assuming in its place a tattered 
military coat, profusely embroidered with gold. 
It had a high-standing collar, and according to 
the conception of the -artist who fabricated it, 
should have been buttoned to the throat; but 
the chief studied comfort, and wore it open in 
front, displaying his naked breast and abdo- 
men. 

According to Araucanian ideas it is always 
necessary to make a present in return for one 
received. So when the Lieutenant was about 
to set out on a tour of observation, the wives of 
Majin flocked around, each with something to 
contribute to the comfort of the journey. One 
brought boiled eggs, another a fowl, another 
toasted wheat. ‘They presented them, naming, 
at the same time, the gift in return for which 
they were offered: 

“'To my son you gave a handkerchief; he 
sends you these eggs.” “To my daughter you 
gave beads; accept this wheat in her name ;” 
and so on. 

This toasted wheat, pounded into flour, and 
mixed with water, is the standing article of diet 
among the Araucanians; and our traveler found 
it nowise unpalatable. ‘Their favorite beverage 
is mudai; this also is not unpleasant to the taste 
—at least until after one has seen its prepara- 
tion. The Lieutenant had partaken of it many 
a time with much gusto, asking no questions as 
to its composition. But he was doomed to be 
enlightened. 

One day one of the women of the household 
brought out a dish of meal, slightly moistened, 
and a small earthen jug. One after another all 
the females present, from the yeungest chil- 
dren to the toothless old crones, approached, and 
each taking a handful of meal, stuffed it into 
her mouth. In afew minutes all were chewing 
away, with their cheeks distended to their ut- 
most capacity. Soon they came up to the jug, 
one by one, and having deposited therein the 
contents of their mouths, replaced them by 
another handful of meal. This operation was 
kept up for some time. 

The curiosity of our traveler was aroused. 

“What is that?” he inquired of one of the 
operators, pointing to the jug. 

* Mudai,” was the reply; and noticing the 
astonishment of her interrogator, she added: 
“Good! good !” 

It was even so, as further inquiries confirm- 
ed. The pleasant compound whose prepara- 
tion he had been watching, was an essential 
ingredient in the mudai which he had been 
drinking for a month with so much delecta- 
tion. A quantity of wheat is boiled over a fire, 
and to it a jugful of the masticated and sali- 
vated flour is added to induce rapid fermenta- 
tion. As soon as this sets in the mudai is con- 
sidered fit for use. It is hardly necessary to 
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add that our author's esti- 
mate of the potability of 
mudai was considerably 
changed after this. 
In their intercourse with 
each other and with stran- 
gers, the Araucanians out- 
do even the Spaniards in 
formal courtesy. Before 
the doors of their huts a 
cross-bar is placed, and eti- 
quette demands that the 
visitor shall pause cere- 
moniously before it, until 
he receives a formal invita- 
tion to enter. ‘The master 
of the house no sooner per- 
ceives the approach of the 
visitor than he advances 
and bids him a hundred 
welcomes. Entering the 
hut, they seat themselves, 
and a grave and formal col- 
loquy ensues. 
If the guest is a stranger, 
the host remarks, “1 don’t know you, brother ;” |to protect her, armed with such weapons as 
whereupon the guest annouuces his name and | come to hand, and a battle-royal ensues—the 
residence, and enters into a minute inquiry as | fair combatants striking without mercy. He 
to the general health of his respected host, | who gets off without some serious proof of their 
that of his wives, his children, the state of the | prowess is a lucky man. The bride especially 
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crop, and the condition of his flocks and herds, | 


the news of the neighborhood, and such like 
matters, 


If the responses are favorable he expresses | 


his gratification, and moralizes upon the in- 


estimable advantages of good health and good | 


fellowship among neighbors. But if the an- 
swers are unfavorable he is equally profuse in 
his condolence, and exhausts his stock of philos- 
ophy in consoling his host. 

When theeguest has finished it is the host’s 
turn, and a similar scene ensues, the interlo- 
cutors changing parts. Ail this interchange of 
greetings is carried on in a sing-song tone, as 
though the parties were repeating their parts 
by rote. It is very like the formal “ compli- 
ments of the season” at a New Year's reception, 
only it lasts for a quarter of an hour or more, 
instead of but for a few moments: when the 
duties of politeness are thus fairly discharged, 
conversation is commenced in a natural man- 
ner. 

Their courtships are conducted in a rather 
peremptory fashion. When a young Arauca- 
nian makes up his mind to change his condition, 
he lays the matter before his friends, who make 
up a contribution to furnish him with an outfit. 
Some moonlight night the whole party proceed 
to the residence of the father of the intended 
bride. Half a dozen of them enter, and explain 
the object of their coming; set forth the merits 
of the aspirant, and ask the paternal consent. 
This is rarely refused. Meanwhile the lover 
seeks out the sleeping place of the girl, in order 
to press his suit. She considers it her duty to 
scream out, and all the females in the hut rush 


| sistance to her wooer. 


| ity or generosity. 


| lost. 





is held bound, in honor, to make a sturdy re- 
But he finally suecee: s 
in dragging her away, and placing her upon |:'s 
horse, he dashes off to the woods. In a day or 
two the “happy couple” return from this hasty 
wedding-trip, and are henceforth recognized as 


| man and wife. 


In a few days the friends call upon the bride- 
groom, bringing presents according to their abil- 
These are formally handed 
over to the bride’s father, by whom they are 
considered as the price for the article he has 
The mother of the bride must, however, 
appear dissatisfied, and manifest her indigna- 
tion by turning the cold shoulder upon her son- 
in-law. The longer she persists in refusing to 
address him the better. Sometimes she persists 
for years im declining to speak to him face to 
face, though she will converse with him with 
her back turned, or when a fence or partition 
intervenes. ‘The Araucanian mothers are not 
certainly liable to the charge of match-making 
sometimes brought against their civilized sisters. 

If the wife becomes dissatisfied with her po- 
sition, the husband may allow her to choose a 
mate more to her liking; but in such a case 
the second husband must pay to his predecessor 
the price which the lady cost. A widow be- 
comes her own mistress, unless the husband 
have left. grown-up sons by another wife, in 
which case she is considered a part of his estate, 
and is looked upon as their common concubine. 

It is no easy matter to say what is the religion 
of the Araucanians. Ercilla, notwithstanding 
the many heroic qualities which he ascribes to 
them, dismisses the matter by saying that they 





THE ARAUCANIA 


are a people “ without God 
or religion, but subject to 
the devil.” Still they have 
many superstitions. They 
offer sacrifices, and ponr 
out libations, but apparent- 
iy with a confused idea as 
to the objects of these cer- 
emonies. They believe in 
a future state, though they 
trouble themselves little 
with speculations about it. 
When interrogated, their 
reply is, “Chuno péchy nai” 
—“*Who knows?” which, 
like the Spanish “ Quien 
sabe?” expresses not mere- 
ly ignorance, but perfect in- 
difference. 

Their dead are interred 
inasitting posture. By the 
side of the corpse are placed 
his saddle and arms; though 
not unfrequently, if these 
are valuable, they are re- 
placed by cheap substitutes. Provisions for the | Cordilleras, the Araucanians believe them to be 
long journey, and money to pay his ferriage into | the spirits of their departed friends doing fierce 
the Silent Land, are added, artd the friends wish battle against invisible foes, and encourage 
him a pleasant transit. His favorite horse is | them with shouts of approval. 
slain, a grand feast made of the flesh, and the Like many other savages, the Araucanians 
skin is hung, like an awning, over the grave, at | are inveterate gamblers. Their favorite game 
the head of which the long lance of the deceased | is a species of dice played with beans, marked 
is planted, with its pennon waving in the breeze. |on one side. A poncho is placed upon the 
His spirit is still supposed to hover over his | ground, upon which they squat themselves. 
former abode, and to guard his native land. | The beans are shaken in the hand, and flung 
When the storm-clouds sweep along the distant | down, the parties playing alternately. The spots 
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turned up are counted, and the player who first 
gets a hundred is the winner. Upon the cast 
they stake every thing; and the gravest ques- 
tions of policy are not unfrequently decided by 
a throw of these inartificial dice. The warning 
to abstain from beans, given by Pythagoras to 
his disciples, would have had a special signifi- 
cance in Araucania. 

The form of government of the “ Republic of 
Araucania” has probably undergone little change 
since the days of Pizarro. The chiefs are little 
more than the heads of families, and the obli- 
gations of their clansmen to them are far from 
onerous. They are judges and arbiters in all 
disputes, and there is no appeal from their au- 
thority. But they claim no tribute, except what 
is voluntarily given, and demand no service. 
The land of each clan belongs to the whole 
body, occupation alone giving any special right 
in it to any individual. The chief only can give 
any person not belonging to the clan any claim 
upon it. The old jealousy of the whites, the 
result of years of conflict, still remains. They 
are as little willing as ever to resign their in- 
dependence; and it has been long considered 
an offense worthy of death for any one to dis- 
pose of lands to their pale-faced enemies, of 
whose very presence they ai: apprehensive. 
From the same motive they refuse permission 
to missionaries to settle among them, knowing 
that if the whites gain a footing upon any pre- 
tense, pretexts for depriving them of their lands 
will not be wanting. 

From the various chiefs, who are all of equal 
rank, one is selected in each division of the na- 
tion, who is called the Toqui, or Head, These 
Toquis form the Council who in time of peace 
constitute the supreme government. ThisCoun- 
cil is presided over by one of its own members, 
who is styled the Grand Toqui, whose general 
business is to watch over the affairs of the com- 
monwealth, and provide for special emergencies. 
For more than a score of years this post has 
been held by Majin, who by his wisdom has 
acquired almost unlimited authority. 

In time of war the functions of this regular 
Council cease, its place being taken by a Coun- 
cil of War, presided over by a War Toqui, with 
unlimited authority. As soon as the war is 
concluded the functions of this Dictator cease, 
and the Council of Peace resumes its authority. 

It is certainly not a little remarkable to find 
so complicated a system of government existing 
among a people so rude as the Araucanians ; a 
system too, which, though indigenous with them, 
bears in many points a striking analogy to those 
republican forms which have been slowly elab- 
orated by civilized races. 

Though accurate investigation has stripped 
away much of the romance which has clung 
around the story of the “indomitable Arauca- 
nians,” enough yet: remains to render their ex- 
istence and institutions in many respects one of 
the most singular phenomena; and to give rise 
to curious speculations as to their future pros- 
pects. Chili now begins to feel the awakening 





influence of the Anglo-American race. The in- 
dolence of the descendants of its Spanish con- 
querors must soon be replaced by the bustling 
energy of a more strenuous race. Will the 
Araucanians be able to maintain their existence 
in face of these new influences? or are they, 
like all the other red races of this continent, 
doomed to speedy extinction? A few years wil] 
bring an answer to these questions. 





A TRIP ON THE PANAMA RAILROAD.* 


“\ OULD yon like to go to Panama?” was 

the question propounded to one of our 
esteemed contributors. The track of the Pan- 
ama Railroad had been completed from ocean 
to ocean, and the Company that had for five 
years been so lavishly casting its dollars upon 
the fever-haunted Isthmus, in the confident hope 
of finding them again, with increase, after many 
days, had resolved to give a grand celebration, 
with wining and dining and speechifying, in 
honor of the event. 

It was January, and the thermometer stood 
at zero in New York, and mortal man could not 
be expected to resist the temptation to visit the 
tropics free of expense. So our friend return- 
ed an answer of acceptance to the formal note 
inviting him to assist in commemorating the im- 
portant event, and instituted a search into the 
receptacles which contained last year’s summer 
wardrobe, in preparation for the trip. 

On the 5th of February the good steamer 
George Law left the wharf at New York, bear- 
ing, in addition to its usual miscellaneous crowd 
of Californian emigrants, the company of invited 
guests, and the United States Minister to Gran- 
ada. <A “Notice” to passengers, conspicuously 
posted up, intimating that no deadly weapons 
were to be worn on board, and no fire-arms dis- 
charged, and: that it was out of order for any 
person to make his appearance at the dinner- 
table with his coat off, might have been a little 
startling to the nerves of a timorous or fastidi- 
ous person; while the ostentatious display of 
“‘life-preservers” hinted at the possibility of 
drowning too plainly to be altogether agreeable 
to one who was not insured against that mode 
of leaving the world, by a premonition that he 
was reserved for a certain other fashion of exit. 

Nobody, however, was shot, stabbed, or drown- 
ed, and the brave vessel, passing within sight of 
the green hills of Cuba and Hayti, and the Blue 
Mountains of Jamaica, dashed with never-rest- 
ing wheels among the islands of the Caribbean 
Sea, and at length, on the eleventh day, lay 
motionless as a captured whale, at the dock at 
Aspinwall, the Atlantic terminus of the Panama 
Railway. 

If the map proudly displayed by the enthusi- 
astic draughtsman of the Company is to be ac- 
cepted as prophetic, Aspinwall is destined to be 
a wonderful city. Broad avenues—A, B, C, 


* Panama in 1855. An Account of the Panama Rail- 
road; of the Cities of Panama and Aspinwall; with 
Sketches of Life and Character on the Isthmus. By 
Rouext Tomes. Harper and Brothers. 
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CITY OF ASPINWALL. 


and so on far down the alphabet—are intersect- 
ed by streets, to designate which whole squad. | 


rons of Roman numerals are pressed into serv- | 


ice. Magnificent docks give proof that the 


interests of commerce are to be duly cared for; | 


while the noble Boulevard surrounding the city, 
is the “ocean stream” girdled the shield of 
Achilles, and a spacious “ Central Park,” show 


that devotion to the “ Almighty Dollar,” the | 


tutelar genius of America, was not the sole pas- 
sion in the hearts of the projectors. 


It must be confessed that the real Aspinwall | 
hardly corresponds with the ideal existing in | 
the mind of the enthusiastic artist, as our friend | 
the Doctor—for we may as well give him his | 
official title—discovered when he set out on a| 


tour of exploration. 


“ A ‘hundred or so,” he says, “are about the | 


whole number of houses in Aspinwall. Upon 


the beach at the northern end of the island are | 
a few scattered buildings, gay with white paint | 


and green blinds, chiefly occupied by the of- 
ficials of the Panama Railroad, while to the 
right of these are the works and dépét of the 
company with machine shops and reservoirs. 
The shore at the north curves round, leading 
easterly to an uncleared portion of the island, 
where a narrow rim of white beach separates 
the sea from the impenetrable jungle. As we 
turn westerly and follow the shore, taking the 
Mess House as the point of departure, we come 
upon a building of corrugated iron in progress 
of erection, intended for the residence of the 
British Consul, if he will ever have the courage 
to live in what is only a great target for all the 
artillery of heaven. The lightning during the 
rainy season keeps it in a continual blaze of 
illumination, and I mourned, in common with 
Colonel Totten, whose house is next door, over | 
several prostrate cocoa-nut palms, which had | 


| been struck down in consequence of their fatal 
propinquity to the iron-house. As we proceed 
we pass three wooden, peaked-roofed cottages, 
with green blinds and verandas, inhabited by 
employés of the Company; hurry past some 
ugly whitewashed buildings, which the pale- 
faced sailor and the melancholy convalescent 
negro, sitting smoking their pipes on the steps, 
remind us are hospitals, and soon passing by 
some outlying huts with half naked negresses 
| and pot-bellied children sunning themselves in 
front, we make our way into the thicker part of 
the settlement over marshy pools corrupt with 
decaying matter, black rotten roots of trees, and 
all kinds of putrefying offal, which resist even 
the street-cleaning capacities of those famous 
black scavengers, the turkey- buzzards, which 
gather in flocks about it. We now get upon the 
railroad track, which leads us into the main 
street. A meagre row of houses facing the wa- 
ter, made up of the railroad office, a store or 
two, some half dozen lodging and drinking es- 
tablishments, and the ‘Lone Star,’ bounds the 
so-called street on one side, and the railroad 
track, upon its embankment of a few feet above 
the level of the shore, bounds the other. 
“There is another and only one other street, 
which you reach by crossing a wooden bridge, 
that a sober man can only safely traverse by 
dint of deliberate care in the day-time, and a 
drunken man never, and which stretches over 
a large sheet of water that ebbs and flows in the 
very centre of the so-called city. This second 
street begins at the coral beach at the northern 
end of the island, and runs southward until it 
terminates ina swamp. At the two extremities 
houses bound it on both sides; in the middle 
there is a narrow pathway over an insecure foot- 
| bridge, with some tumble-down pine buildings 
on one side only, with their foundations soaking 
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in the swamp, their back windows inhaling the | was about to be made. 





In addition to its own 


malaria from the manzanilla jungle in the rear, | habitual fever, Aspinwall was in a fever of ex- 


and their front ones opening upon the dirty wa- 


citement in anticipation of the great event, 


.ter, which we have already described, that fills | Speeches and counter-speeches were to be de- 


up the central part of the city. 
great, straggling, wooden houses—gape here with 
their wide open doors, and catch California trav- 
elers, who are sent away with a fever as a me- 
mento of the place, and shops, groggeries, bill- 
iard-rooms, and drinking saloons thrust out their 
flaring signs to entice the passer-by. All the 
houses in Aspinwall are wooden, with the ex- 
ception of the stuccoed Railroad office, the Brit- 
ish Consul’s precarious corrugated iron dwelling, 
and a brick building in the course of erection 
under the slow hands of some Jamaica negro 
masons. ‘The more pretentious of the wooden 
buildings were sent out from Maine or Georgia 
bodily. . 

“The inhabitants of Aspinwall—some eight 
hundred in number—are of every variety of 
race and shade in color. The railroad officials, 
steamboat agents, foreign consuls, and a score 
of Yankee traders, hotel-keepers, billiard mark- 
ers, and bar-tenders, comprise all the whites, 
who are the exclusive few. The better class of 
shop-keepers are mulattoes from Jamaica, St. 
Domingo, and the other West Indian Isiands, 
while the dispensers of cheap grog, and huck- 
sters of fruit and small wares are chiefly negroes. 
The main body of the population is made up of 
laborers, grinning coal-black negroes from Ja- 
maica, yellow natives of mixed African and In- 
dian blood, and sad, sedate, turbaned Hindoos, 
the poor exiled Coolies from the Ganges.” 

Notwithstanding the profuse hospitality of 
his hosts, with Champagne cocktails and choice 
Havanas ad libitum, the Doctor could not find it 
in his heart to be grieved at the announcement 
that the grand expedition across the Isthmus 





The hotels— | livered, and duly reported for the New York 


Press. Those who expected to be “ most unex- 
pectedly called upon to fill a gap,” showed a 
praiseworthy diligence in preparing the mate. 
rials, and in rehearsing their speeches to each 
other, so as to provide against any possibility 
of failure. The appointed hour at length came, 
and the train left the dépét, amidst a general 
waving of the star-spangled banner from the 
shipping, and a display of miniature copies of 
the same from the hotels and drinking saloons: 
while from the balcony of the “Lone Star” a 
single white female waved her white handker- 
chief in adieu. The negroes were especial], 
delighted. A party of them had taken posses. 
sion of a rusty old cannon, which they kept 
firing off with uproarious glee that was soon 
turned to wailing, when one of them was mor- 
tally wounded by a premature discharge. The 
poor Coolies alone were apparently unmovei 
amidst the general excitement. They gazed 
with Eastern apathy upon the scene. What 
mattered it to them that another link was com- 
pleted in the chain that binds together the Oci- 
dent and the Orient? 

‘“‘For seven miles the road passes through a 
deep marsh, in which the engineers, during the 
original survey, struggled breast-high, day after 
day, and yet, in spite of such toilsome and per- 
ilous labor, fixed their steady eyes straight for- 
ward, went on step by step, and accomplished 
their purpose. ‘These seven miles are firm now 
as a stone pavement. Piles upon piles have 
been driven deep down into the spongy soil, 
and the foundation covered thick with a per- 
sistent earth, brought from Monkey Hill, which 
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VACLFIO TERMINUS OF 


overhangs the railroad track two miles from 
Aspinwall. 

“On we go, dry shod, over the marsh, through 
the forest, which shuts out with its great walls 
of verdure on either side, the hot sun, and dark- 


ens the road with a perpetual shade. The luxu- 
riance of the vegetation is beyond the powers 
of description. Now we pass impenetrable thick- | 
ets of mangroves, rising out of deep marshes, 
and sending from each branch down into the 
earth, and from each root into the air, offshoots 
which gather together into a matted growth, 
where the observer seeks in vain to unravel the 
mysterious involution of trunk, root, branch, 
and foliage. Now we come upon gigantic espa- 
ves and coratos, with girths of thirty feet, and 
statures of a hundred and thirty feet, out of a 
single trunk of which, without a plank or a 
seam, the natives build great vessels of twelve 
tons burden. 

“ Again we cross a stream, rippling between 
banks of verdant growth, where the graceful 
bamboo waves over the water its feathery top, 
and the groves of the vegetable ivory palm, in- 
termingled with the wild fig-tree, spread their 
shade, and rustling gently in the breeze, whis- 
per a slight murmur of solitude in the ear, and 
suggest a passing dream of repose.” 

At Gatun, seven miles from Aspinwall, the 
first halt was made. We who remained at home 
read in the papers gorgeous accounts of the tri- 
umphal arch flung over the road, and the irre- 
pressible burst of enthusiasm which greeted the 
passing train. Our author's recollections of the 
scene hardly come up to the florid description 
of the enthusiastic reporter, He remembers 
having seen one white man, two negroes, and a 
Coolie mounted on the top of a clay bank in front 
of a ruinous hut, shouting with all their might, 
and firing a salute from an old blunderbuss. 





PANAMA RAILROAD, 


Passing Bujio Soldado, where stands a pic- 
turesque cottage which was formerly the favor- 
ite residence of the lamented John L. Stephens, 
while upon the Isthmus, the train reached Bar- 
acoas, where the road crosses the Chagres river 
by a bridge 600 feet in length. It is built of 
pine, brought from Georgia. Its massive tim- 
bers seemed as though they might endure for 
ages; but such is the destructive character of 
the climate that in a twelvemonth they must be 
replaced. To the west looms’ up the Cierro 
Gigante, the loftiest summit upon the Isthmus, 
whence Balboa saw at one glance the bright 
waters of the two oceans. Another short stage 
brought the train to the spot which had been 
selected for the site of a monument to Stephens, 
Aspinwall, and Chauncey, the original project- 
ors of the Panama Road. The train stopped, 
and two sturdy negroes panted up the gentle ac- 
clivity, bearing the corner-stone of the proposed 
monument, and our Minister to Granada de- 
livered a speech, of which copies were duly for- 
warded to the papers at home; where we hope 
it was read with more attention than seems to 
have been accorded to it by hungry listeners. 

Another seven miles brought the train to the 
summit of the line, 250 feet above the level of 
the Pacific. Here has been the heaviest work 
upon the line. A “deep cutting,” 1300 feet 
long, and 24 feet deep, has been. dug through a 
soft soil, which every rain washes down upon 
the road, requiring a numerous force of laborer< 
to keep the track clear. A rapid descent of 70) 
feet to the mile conquers the descent upon the 
Pacific side. Then a few miles of level track. 
and the train reaches Panama, stopping on the 
very verge of the shore of the broad Pacific. 
The transit from ocean to ocean has occupied 
just four and a half hours, including the time 
lost in listening to speeches. 
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Panama was very quiet just then. The Cal- 
ifurnians, going and returning, had all left for 
their several desti- 
nations, and the vis- 
itors had abundance 
of leisure to wan- 
der about the town 
and see the few 
sights, and observe 
the people. There 
is the spruce-looking 
Padre, in long silk 
surplice, lined with 
pink satin. A cock- 
ed hat, fringed and 
tasseled, covers his 
reverend head; and 
his lower members 
are encased in silken hose, and polished shoes 
with golden buckles. His golden-headed cane, 
the jaunty air with which he puffs his cigar, 
and the gallantry with which he accosts the fe- 
males of his flock, show that he is no anchorite. 

Then came a slouchy negro 

woman, with long black hair 

streaming down her back. Her 

garments are any thing but su- 

perfluous, and, in accordance 

with the custom of the Isthmus, 

the flounces are at the top, in- 

stead of the bottom of the skirt. 

She carries a child astride upon 

her hip, which looks as though 

it was fa uioned for that special 

purpose. She, too, is smoking 

f the perpetual cigar. Next may 
come a mother and child gayly tricked out in 
loose calico dresses, of the most flaming colors 
and startling patterns. Broad-brimmed, bright- 
ribboned Panama hats cover their heads; and 





satin slippers are stuck upon the tips of their 

toes. The child is a perfect fac-simile of the 

mother in all but size. 

From hat to slipper 

they are dressed alike. 

One fancies that he is 

looking at the mother 

through a spy-glass re- 

versed. They evident- 

ly belong to the upper 

class, and are fully 

aware of the magnifi- 

cence of their appear- 

ance, as they pace along 

in conscious pride through the streets. Another 

characteristic denizen of Panama presents him- 

self in the person of the water-carrier, mounted 

onhis mule. He is just returning frpm outside 

the walls, where he has filled his kegs from the 

orange-shaded spring, and is now returning to 

supply his customers, whose water-jars stand 

under the balcony, covered with cool moisture. 

Into the bung-holes he has inserted a tuft of 
green leaves, by way 
of cork; so that, at 
first sight, one might 
suppose his water- 
kegs had spontane- 
ously germinated, 
and were about to 
grow up, and per- 
haps prodnce a crop 
of diminutive vessels 

in their own image and likeness. A shackled 

mule is cropping the grass in the deserted Plaza; 

a group of naked black children are playing on 

the church steps; and a file of galley-slaves 

are marching through the streets. Inside the 

churches, devotees are prostrate before tawdry 

images of the saints; and frowzy padres are 
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snuffing the candles and peering into the con- 
tribution boxes. To remind you of home you 
look into a drinking saloon, where the sallow 
bar-keeper is concocting a sherry-cobbler for a 
fever-stricken Yankee ; a brace of dark-haired 
natives are making wonderful strokes at the 
billiard table; and a group of Spaniards and 
Frenchmen are playing dominoes and sipping 
absinthe. This appears to be about the sum- 
total of life in Panama. 

The rampart speaks of the days when the 
memory of Morgan was fresh in men’s minds. 
Its solid foundations, laid two centuries ago, 
still breast the long waves of the Pacific. But 
the wall is in ruins; the loopholes are rent and 
jagged; the beautiful guns lie dismounted. A 
few barefooted mulatto soldiers, clad in loose 
linen jackets and trowsers, with red woolen caps 
on their heads, smoke their cigars, and strive to 
keep up the appearance of a military post. But 
itis allasham. ‘The descendants of the Cas- 
tilian conquerors, here as every where else, 
are a worn-out and effete race. People and 
town alike have fallen into decay. The gov- 
ernment is too feeble to exercise the ordinary 
duties of police, and has been obliged to give 
into the hands of foreigners the duty of preserv- 
ing order on the Isthmus. The right of punish- 
ment, even to life and death, without appeal, 
has been granted to the Railroad Company. 
What the government is unable to accomplish, 
is performed by a guard of forty men, headed 
by Ran Runnels, famed as a Texas Ranger, 
who have cleared the Isthmus of robbers, and 
keep the thousands of unruly laborers in awe. 

Two centuries ago Panama was the centre of 
the trade between Europe and Western Amer- 
ica. It was a gorgeous city, whose merchants 
were princes. Their warehouses were filled 
with gold, silver, spices, and precious stuffs ; 
and their dwellings were adorned with all that 
wealth could procure. But the , 





rior to the few who boast an unmixed Castilian 
descent. It is fearfully probable that no race 
of whites can escape deterioration upon the 
Isthmus. The indomitable energy which braves 
every hardship, and overcomes every visible ob- 
stacle, yields to the fatal influence of the cli- 
mate; and each generation sinks lower than the 
one that preceded it. Yet the prize of the 
commerce between the East and the West is 
too great to be abandoned without a desperate 
struggle. It is hardly to be thought of that 
this narrow Isthmus should be suffered to add 
ten thousand miles to the voyage between New 
York and San Francisco, 

With the commerce between California and 
the East for a prize, it wonld at first sight seem 
to be no extraordinary achievement to construct 
a railway of less than fifty miles in length, where 
there were no broad rivers to cross, no recky 
ridges to excavate, and no deep valleys to fill 
up. But the Panama route presented obstacles 
more formidable than these visible and tangible 
ones. ‘The materials for the construction and 
equipment of the road were all to be brought 
from a distance. Not only were the tools and 
iron work to be conveyed from the United 
States and from England, but, although the 
country abounded in forests, the very wood 
upon which the rails were to rest, and of which 
the bridges were to be constructed, was the pro- 
duct of Maine and Georgia, and the food for 
the laborers must be sought in the markets of 
the Atlantic cities. The tropical climate, which 
stimulates the powers of nature, whether of 
production or destruction, to an activity un- 
known in temperate regions, wrought in both 
directions with unresting activity against the 
enterprise. Thick jungles had to be pierced, 
which reproduced themselves almost as rapidly 
as they were cut down. The way once cleared, 
if left to itself, would be overgrown again in a 








discovery of the passage round }/ / 
Cape Horn turned the trade into | /// 
a new channel. With the de- }/Z 
cline of the Spanish power the [7 
last gleam of prosperity depart- 
ed; and since the Isthmus has 
been divided into feeble states, 
the decay has gone on with ac- 
celerated speed. For.a short 
time the California emigration 
infused a spark of life into the 
stagnant city. But it was a 
spasmodic activity. The two 
thousand foreigners who were 
there congregated in 1850, have 
fallen to a few hundreds; and 
the native population was never 
fairly aroused from their death- 
like lethargy. The majority of 
the natives are a mongrel race, 
in whose veins White, Indian, 
and Negro blood is mingled in 
every conceivable proportion. 
Yet these are every way supe- 
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twelvemonth. The destruction of dead materi- 
al is as rapid as the growth of the living. A 
month does the work of a year. The most solid 
timber, exposed to the action of the climate and 
the insects, decays in a twelvemonth. Bridges, 
stations, tanks, houses must be built of stone or 
iron to be permanent. 

But worse than all these is the pestilential cli- 
mate, with which no race of men and no strength 
of constitution can contend; and against which 
no measure of precaution and no process of ac- 
climation is a safeguard. No man could hope 
to escape the terrible “ Panama fever” for more 
than a few weeks, or months at most. If the 
patient survived the violence of the first attack, 
the poison remained in the system, and he could 
hope for no perfect recovery so long as he re- 
mained on the Isthmus. And those who had 
apparently recovered by seeking a more healthy 
climate, succumbed at once on their return. 
“T never met,” says our author, speaking as a 
medical man, “with a wholesome-looking per- 
son among all those engaged upon the railroad. 
There was not one whose constitution had not 
been sapped by disease.” 

The laborers upon the road were sought from 
every country, and there was a marked differ- 
ence in the rapidity with which different races 
yielded to the miasma. The African resisted 
it longest ; next came the Coolie; then the Eu- 
ropean races; and last of all the poor China- 
man, who succumbed at once. A ship-load of 
eight hundred of these poor Celestials landed 
at Panama. Of these thirty-two were pros- 
trated almost at the moment of landing; in 
four or five days eighty more lay by their side ; 
and in as many weeks there was hardly one who 
was fit for labor. ‘They gave themselves up to 
despair, and sought for death at once, rather 
than await its rapid and inevitable approach. 
Hundreds destroyed themselves. Some per- 
suaded their companions to kill them. Some 
seated themselves on the beach at low-water, 
and lighting their pipes, grimly waited for the 
rising tide to engulf them. Some strangled 
themselves, in default of a better means, with 
their own cherished pig-tails. Some impaled 
themselves upon sharpened stakes or the imple- 
ments of their labor. In a space of time in- 
credibly short, six hundred of the eight were 
dead, and the miserable remnant, hardly alive, 
and wholly unfit for labor, were shipped to Ja- 
maica, where they linger out a life if possible 
more wretched than that of their countrymen 
whom a heartless cupidity brought to our own 
city, and then, failing in its object, abandoned 
here. 

Hardly less terrible was the fate of a ship- 
load of Irish laborers, fresh from their green 
island. So rapidly did they give way to the 
fearful poison pervading the atmosphere, that 
not one of them was ever able to perform a full 
day’s labor; and the miserable survivors, ship- 
ped to New York, died almost to a man of the 
fever contracted during their brief stay upon the 
Isthmus. 





Nature seemed determined that the “door 
of the seas” should not be opened. Yet in spite 
of the obstacles which she interposed, and in 
spite even of the unexpected cost of the work, 
the enterprise went steadily on, until in five 
years from the time when ground was first 
broken, the first locomotive traversed the whole 
space from ocean to ocean. It is a wonderful 
triumph of man’s indomitable will over the 
hostile powers of nature, visible and invisible. 
But the victory has been won at a fearful cost 
of life and health. Whether—leaving these 
out of view, and looking at the matter in a 
merely pecuniary point of view—the enterprise 
is a success or a failure, is still a question. Wall 
Street counts up the millions already expended 
in the construction of the road, and the other 
millions required to keep it in operation, and 
shaking its head, asks dubiously, “ Will it 
pay?” 

We, certainly, most devoutly hope that it may. 





THE NEWCOMES.* 
MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY, 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
IN WHICH CLIVE BEGINS THE WORLD, 

\ E are ending our history, and yet poor 

Clive is but beginning the world. He has 
to earn the bread which he eats henceforth; 
and, as I saw his labors, his trials, and his dis- 
appointments, I could not but compare his call- 
ing with my own. 

The drawbacks and penalties attendant upon 
our profession are taken into full account, as 
we well know, by literary men and their friends. 
Our poverty, hardships, and disappointments 
are set forth with great emphasis, and often 
with too great truth by those who speak of us; 
but there are advantages belonging to our trade 
which are passed over, I think, by some of 
those who exercise it and describe it, and for 
which, in striking the balance of our accounts, 
we are not always duly thankful. We have 
no patron, so to speak—we sit in ante-chambers 
no more, waiting the present of a few guineas 
from my lord, in return for a fulsome dedica- 
tion. We sell our wares to the book purveyor, 
between whom and us there is no greater obli- 
gation than between him and his paper-maker 
or printer. In the great towns in our country, 
immense stores of books are provided for us, 
with librarians to class them, kind attendants 
to wait upon us, and comfortable appliances for 
study. We require scarce any capital where- 
with to exercise our trade. What other so 
called learned profession is equally fortunate ? 
A doctor, for example, after carefully and ex- 
pensively educating himself, must invest in 
house and furniture, horses, carriage, and men- 
servants, before the public patient will think of 
calling him in. Iam told that such gentlemen 
have to coax and wheedle dowagers, to humor 
hypochondriacs, to practice a score of little 

* Concluded from the September Number, 
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subsidiary arts in order to make that of heal- 

ing profitable. How many, many hundreds of 

pounds has a barrister to sink upon his stock in | 
trade before his returns are available? There 

are the costly charges of university education— 

the costly chambers in the Inn of court—the | 
clerk and his maintenance—the inevitable trav- | 
els on circuit—certain expenses all to be de- 
frayed before the possible client makes his ap- | 
pearance, and the chance of fame or compe- 
tency arrives. The prizes are great, to be sure, 
in the law, but what a prodigious sum the lot- 
tery-ticket costs! If a man of letters can not 
win, neither does he risk so much. Let us 
speak of our trade as we find it, and not be too 
eager in calling out for public compassion. 

The artists, for the most part, do not cry out 
their woes as loudly as some gentlemen of the 
literary fraternity, and yet I think the life of | 
many of them is harder; their chances even | 
more precarious, and the conditions of their 
profession less independent and agreeable than 
ours. I have watched Smee, Esq., R.A., | 
flattering and fawning, and at the same time 
boasting and swaggering, poor fellow! in order | 
to secure a sitter. I have listened to a Man-| 








men alive, chose to revolt and to 
be restive at almost every stage 
of his training. He had a nat- 
ural genius for his art, and had 
acquired in his desultory way 
a very considerable skill. His 
drawing was betterthan his paint- 
ing (an opinion which, were my 
friend present, he of course would 
utterly contradict); his designs 
and sketches were far superior to 
his finished compositions. His 
friends presuming to judge of this 
artist’s qualifications, ventured 
to counsel him accordingly, and 
were thanked fortheirpains inthe 
usual manner. We hadin the first 
place to bully and browbeat Clive most fiercely, 
before he would take fitting lodgings for the 
execution of those designs which we had in view 
forhim. ‘“ Why should I take expensive lodg- 
ings ?” says Clive, slapping his fist on the table; 
“T am a pauper, and can scarcely afford to live 
in a garret. Why should you pay me for draw- 
ing your portrait and Laura’s and the children? 
What the deuce does Warrington want with the 
effigy of his grim old mug? You don’t want 
them a bit—you only want to give me money. 
It would be much more honest of me to take 
the money at once and own that I am a beggar; 
and I tell you what, Pen, the only money which 
I feel I come honestly by, is that which is paid 
me by a little print-seller in Long Acre, who 
buys my drawings, one with another, at four- 
teen shillings apiece, and out of whom [I can 
earn pretty nearly two hundred a year. I am 
doing Mail Coaches for him, Sir, and charges 
of Cavalry; the public like the Mail Coaches 
best—on a dark paper—the horses and mile- 
stones picked out white—yellow dust—cobalt 
distance, and the guard and coachman of course 
in vermilion. That’s what a gentleman can get 
his bread by—Portraits, pooh! it’s disguised 


chester magnate talking about fine arts before | beggary. Crackthorp, and a half-dozen men 
one of J. J.’s pictures, assuming the airs of a| of his regiment came, like good fellows as they 
painter, and laying down the most absurd laws | are, and sent me five pounds apiece for their 
respecting the art. I have seen poor Tomkins | heads, but I tell you I am ashamed to take the 
bowing a rich amateur through a private view,| money.” Such used to be the tenor of Clive 
and noted the eager smiles on Tomkins’s face | Newcome’s conversation as he strode up and 
at the amateur’s slightest joke, the sickly twinkle | down our room after dinner, pulling his mus- 
of hope in his eyes as Amateur stopped before | tache and dashing his long yellow hair off his 


his own picture. Ihave been ushered by Chip- 
stone’s black servant through hall after hall peo- 
pled with plaster gods and heroes, into Chip- 
stone’s own magnificent studio, where he sat 
longing vainly for an order, and justly dreading 
his landlord’s call for the rent. And, seeing 
how severely these gentlemen were taxed in 
their profession, I have been grateful for my 
own more fortunate one, which necessitates 
cringing to no patron; which calls for no keep- 
ing up of appearances; and which requires no 
stock in trade save the workman’s industry, his 
best ability, and a dozen sheets of paper. 
Having to turn with all his might to his new 
profession, Clive Newcome, one of the proudest 





gaunt face. 

When Clive was inducted into the new lodg- 
ings at which his friends counseled him to hang 
up his ensign, the dear old Colonel accompanied 
his son, parting with a sincere regret from our 
little ones at home, to whom he became greatly 
endeared during his visit to us, and who always 
hailed him when he came to see us with smiles 
and caresses and sweet infantile welcome. On 
that day when he went away, Laura went up 
and kissed him with tears in her eyes. “ You 
know how long I havé\ been wanting to do it,” 
this lady said to her kusband. Indeed I can 
not describe the behavior of the old man during 
his stay with us, his gentle gratitude, his sweet 
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simplicity and kindness, his thoughtful court- 
esy. There was not a servant in our little house- 
hold but was eager to wait upon him. Laura’s 
maid was as tender hearted at his departure as 
her mistress. He was ailing for a short time, 
when our cook performed prodigies of puddings 
and jellies to suit his palate. ‘Ihe youth who 
held the offices of butler and valet in our estab- 
lishment—a lazy and greedy youth whom Mar- 
tha scolded in vain—would jump up and leave 
his supper to carry a message to our Colonel. 
My heart is full as I remember the kind words 
which he said to me at parting, and as I think 
that we were the means of giving a little com- 
fort to that stricken and gentle soul. 

While the Colonel and his son staid with 
us, letters of course passed between Clive and 
his family at Boulogne, but my wife remarked 
that the receipt of those letters appeared to give 
our friend but little pleasure. ‘They were read 
in a minute, and he would toss them over to 
his father, or thrust them into his pocket with 
a gloomy face. “Dont you see,” groans out 
Clive to me one evening, “that Rosa scarcely 
writes the letters, or if she does, that her moth- 
er is standing over her? That woman is the 
Nemesis of our life, Pen? How can I pay her 
off? Great God! how can I pay her off?” 


And so having spoken, his head fell between 
his hands, and as I watched him I saw a ghast- 
ly domestic picture before me of helpless pain, 


humiliating discord, stupid tyranny. 

What, I say again, are the so-called great ills 
of life compared to these small ones ? 

The Colonel accompanied Clive to the lodg- 
ings which we had found for the young artist, 
in a quarter not far removed from the old house 
in Fitzroy Square, where some happy years of 
his youth had been spent. When sitters came 
to Clive—as at first they did in some numbers, 
many of his early friends being anxious to do 
him a service—the old gentleman was extraor- 
dinarily cheered and comforted. We could see 
by his face that affairs were going on well at 
the studio. He showed us the rooms which 
Rosey and the boy were to occupy. He prat- 
tled to our children and their mother, who was 
never tired of hearing him, about his grandson. 
He filled up the future nursery with a hun- 
dred little knicknacks of his own contriving, and 
with wonderful cheap bargains, which he bought 
in his walks about Tottenham Court Road. 
He pasted a most elaborate book of prints and 
sketches for Boy. It was astonishing what no- 
tice Boy already took of pictures. He would 
have all the genius of his father. Would he 
had had a better grandfather than the foolish 
old man, who had ruined all belonging to him! 

However much they like each other, men in 
the London world see their friends but seldom. 
The place is so vast that even next door is dis- 
tant; the calls of business, society, pleasure, so 
multifarious that mere friendship can get or give 
but an occasional shake of the hand in the hur- 
ried moments of passage. Men must live their 
lives; and are per force selfish, but not un- 





friendly. At a great need you know where to 
look for your friend, and he that he is secure 
of you. So I went very little to Howland Street, 
where Clive now lived; very seldom to Lamb 
Court, where iny dear old friend Warrington 
still sate in his old chambers, though our meet- 
ings were none the less cordial when they oc- 
curred, and our trust in one another always the 
same. Some folks say the world is heartless; 
he who says so either prates commonplaces 
(the most likely and charitable suggestion), or 
is heartless himself, or is most singular and un- 
fortunate in having made no friends. Many 
such a reasonable mortal can not have: our 
nature, I think, not sufficing for that sort of 
polygamy. How many persons would you have 
to deplore your death; or whose death would 
you wish to deplore? Could our hearts let 
in such a harem of dear friendships, the mere 
changes and recurrences of grief and mourning 
would be intolerable, and tax our lives beyond 
their value. In a word, we carry our own bur- 
den in the world; push and struggle along on 
our own affairs; are pinched by our own shoes 
—though Heaven forbid we should not stop and 
forget ourselves sometimes, when a friend cries 
out in his distress, or we can help a poor strick- 
en wanderer in his way. As for good women 
—these, my worthy reader, are different from 
us—the nature of these is to love, and to do 
kind offices, and devise untiring charities: so, 
I would have you to know, that, though Mr. 
Pendennis was parcus suorum cultor et infrequens, 
Mrs. Laura found plenty of time to go from 
Westminster to Bloomsbury ; and to pay visits 
to her Colonel and her Clive, both of whom she 
had got to love with all her heart again, now 
misfortune was on them; and both of whom re- 
turned her kindness with an affection blessing 
the bestower and the receiver; and making the 
husband proud and thankful whose wife had 
earned such a noble regard. What is the dear- 
est praise of all to a man? his own—or that 
you should love those whom he loves? I sce 
Laura Pendennis ever constant and tender and 
pure; ever ministering in her sacred office of 
kindness—bestowing love and followed by bless- 
ings—which would I have, think you; that price- 
less crown hymeneal, or the glory of a Tenth 
Edition ? 

Clive and his father had found not only a 
model friend in the lady above mentioned, but 
a perfect prize landlady in their happy lodgings. 
In her house, besides those apartments which 
Mr. Newcome had originally engaged, were 
rooms just sufficient to accommodate his wife, 
child, and servant, when they should come to 
him, with a very snug little upper chamber for 
the Colonel, close by Boy’s nursery, where he 
liked best to be. “And if there is not room 
for the Campaigner, as you call her,” says Mrs. 
Laura, with a shrug of her shoulders, “why I 
am very sorry, but Clive must try and bear her 
absence as well as possible. After all, my dear 
Pen, you know he is married to Rosa and not 
to her mamma; and so, and so I think it will 














be quite best that they shall have their ménage 
as before.” 

The cheapness of the lodgings wi.ich the 
prize landlady let, the quantity of neat new fur- 
niture which she put in, the consultations which 
she had with my wife regarding these supplies, 
were quite singular tome. “Have you pawned 
your diamonds, you reckless little person, in 
order to supply all this upholstery?” “No, Sir, 
I have not pawned my diamonds,” Mrs. Laura 
answers; and I was left to think (if I thought 
on the matter at all) that the landlady’s own 
benevolence had provided these good things for 
Clive. For the wife of Laura’s husband was 
per foree poor, and she asked me for no more 
money at this time than at any other. 

At first, in spite of his grumbling, Clive’s af- 
fairs looked so prosperous, and so many sitters 
eame to him from among his old friends, that I 
was half inclined to believe with the Colonel 
and my wife, that he was a prodigious genius, 
and that his good fortune would go on increas- 
ing. Laura was for having Rosey return to her 
husband. Every wife ought to be with her hus- 
band. J. J. shook his head about the prosper- 
ity. “Let us see whether the Academy will 
have his pictures this year, and what a place 
they will give him,” said Ridley. To do him 
justice, Clive thought far more humbly of his 
compositions than Ridley did. Not a little 
touching was it to us, who had known the young 
men in former days, to see them in their changed 
positions, It was Ridley, whose genius and in- 
dustry had put him in the rank of a patron— 
Ridley, the good industrious apprentice, who 
had won the prize of his art—and not one of 
his many admirers saluted his talent and success 
with such a hearty recognition as Clive, whose 
generous soul knew no envy, and who always 
fired and kindled at the success of his friends. 

When Mr. Clive used to go over to Boulogne 
from time to time to pay his dutiful visits to his 
wife, the Colonel did not accompany his son, 
but, during the latter’s absence, would dine 
with Mrs. Pendennis. 

Though the preparations were complete in 
Howland Street, and Clive dutifully went over 
to Boulogne, Mrs. Pendennis remarked that he 
seemed still to hesitate about bringing his wife 
to London. 

Upon this Mr. Pendennis observed that some 
gentlemen were not particularly anxious about 
the society of their wives, and that this pair 
were perhaps better apart. Upon which Mrs. 
Pendennis, drubbing on the ground with a little 
foot, said, * Nonsense, for shame, Arthur! How 
can vou speak so flippantly? Did he not swear 
before Heaven to love and cherish her, never 
to leave her, Sir? Is not his duty his duty, Sir 
(a most emphatie stamp of the foot)? Is she 
not his for better or for worse ?” 

“ Ineluding the Campaigner, my dear?” says 
Mr. P. 

“Don't langh, Sir! She must come to him. 
There is no room in Howland Street for Mrs. 
Mackenzie.” 
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“You artful, scheming creature! We have 
some spare rooms. Suppose we ask Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie to come and live with us, my dear; and 
we could then have the benefit of the garrison 
anecdotes and mess jocularities of your favorite, 
Captain Goby.” 

“T could never bear the horrid man!” cried 
Mrs. Pendennis. And how can I tell why she 
disliked him? 

Every thing being now ready for the recep- 
tion of Clive’s little family, we counseled our 
friend to go over to Boulogne, and bring back 
his wife and child, and then to make some final 
stipulation with the Campaigner. He saw, as 
well as we, that the presence and tyranny of 
that fatal woman destroyed his father’s health 
and spirits—that the old man knew no peace 
or comfort in her neighborhood, and was act- 
ually hastening to his grave under that dread- 
ful and unremitting persecution. Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie made Clive scarcely less wretched than 
his father—she governed his household—took 
away his weak wife’s allegiance and affection 
from him—and caused the wretchedness of 
every single person round about her. ‘They 
ought to live apart. If she was too poor to 
subsist upon her widow’s pension, which, in 
truth, was but a very small pittance, let Clive 
give up to her say the half of his wife’s income 
of £100 a year. His prospects and present 
means of earning money were such that he 
might afford to do without that portion of his 
income: at any rate, he and his father would 
be cheaply ransomed at that price, from their 
imprisonment to this intolerable person. ‘Go, 
Clive,” said his counselors, “and bring back 
your wife and child, and let us all be happy to- 
gether.” For, you see, those advisers opined 
that if we had written over to Mrs. Clive New- 
come—‘ Come”—she would have come with the 
Campaigner in her suit. 

Vowing that he would behave like a man of 
courage—and we know that Clive had shown 
himself to be such in two or three previous bat- 
tles—Clive crossed the water to bring back his 
little Rosey. Our good Colonel agreed to dine 
at our house during the days of his son’s ab- 
sence. I have said how beloved he was by 
young and old there—and he was kind enough 
to say afterward, that no woman had made him 
so happy as Laura. We did not tell him—I 
know not from what reticence—that we had ad- 
vised Clive to offer a bribe of £50 a year to Mrs. 
Mackenzie, until about a fortnight after Clive’s 
absence, and a week after his return, when news 
came that poor old Mrs, Mason was dead at 
Newcome, wherenpon we informed the Colonel 
that he had another pensioner now in the Cam- 
paigner. 

Colonel Newcome was thankful that his dear 
old friend had gone out of the world in comfort 
and without pain. She had made a will long 
since, leaving all her goods and chattels to 
Thomas Newcome; but having no money to 
give, the Colonel handed over these to the old 
lady’s faithful attendant, Keziah. 
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Although many of the Colonel’s old friends 
had parted from him or quarreled with him in 
consequence of the ill success of the B. B. C., 
there were two old ladies who yet remained 
faithful to him—Miss Cann namely, and honest 
little Miss Honeyman of Brighton, who, when 
she heard of the return to London of her neph- 
ew and brother-in-law, made a railway journey 
to the Metropolis (being the first time she ever 
engaged in that kind of traveling), rustled into 
Clive’s apartments in Howland Street in her 
neatest silks, and looking not a day older than 
on that when we las: beheld her; and after 
briskly scolding the yo ynan for permitting 
his father to enter into money affairs—of which 
the poor dear Colonel was as ignorant as a baby 
—she gave them both to understand that she 
had a little sum at her bankers at their disposal 
—and besought the Colonel to remember that 
her house was his, and that she should be proud 
and happy to receive him as soon and as often 
and for as long a time as he would honor her 
with his company. “Is not my house full of 
your presents?” cried the stout little old lady 
—‘“have I not reason to be grateful to all the 
Newcomes—yes, to all the Newcomes ?—for 
Miss Ethel and her family have come to me 
every year for months, and I don’t quarrel with 
them, and I won't, although you do, Sir. Is 
not this shawl—are not these jewels that I 
wear,” she continued, pointing to those well- 


known ornaments, “my dear Colonel’s gift? 
Did you not relieve my brother Charles in this 
country, and procure for him his place in India? 
Yes, my dear friend—and though you have been 
imprudent in money matters, my obligations to- 
ward you, and my gratitude, and my affection 


are always the same.” Thus Miss Honeyman 
spoke, with somewhat of a quivering voice at 
the end of her little oration, but with exceeding 
state and dignity—for she believed that her in- 
vestment of two hundred pounds in that unlucky 
B. B. C., which failed for half a million, was a 
sum of considerable importance, and gave her 
a right to express her opinion to the Managers. 

Clive came back from Boulogne in a week, as 
we have said; but he came back without his 
wife, much to our alarm, and looked so exceed- 
ingly fierce and glum when we demanded the 
reason of his return without his family, that 
we saw wars and battles had taken place, and 
thought that in this last continental campaign 
the Campaigner had been too much for her 
friend. 

The Colonel, to whom Clive communicated, 
though with us the poor lad held his tongue, 
told my wife what had happened: not all the 
battles; which no doubt raged at breakfast, din- 
ner, supper, during the week of Clive’s visit to 
Boulogne—but the upshot of these engagements. 
Rosey, not unwilling in her first private talk 
with her husband to come to England with him 
and the boy, showed herself irresolute on the 
second day at breakfast,when the fire was opened 
on both sides—cried at dinner when fierce as- 
saults took place, in which Clive had the ad- 





vantage—slept soundly, but besought him to be 
very firm, and met the enemy at breakfast with 
a quaking heart—cried all that day, during 
which, pretty well without cease, the engage- 
ment lasted—and when Clive might have con- 
quered and brought her off; but the weather 
was windy and the sea was rough, and he was 
pronounced a brute to venture on it with a wife 
in Rosey’s situation. 

Behind that “ situation” the widow shielded 
herself. She clung to her adored child, and 
from that bulwark discharged abuse and satire 
at Clive and his father. He could not rout her 
out of her position. Having had the advantage 
on the first two or three days, on the four last 
he was beaten, and lost ground in each action. 
Rosey found that in her situation she could not 
part from her darling mamma. The Campaign- 
er for her part averred that she might be re- 
duced to beggary—that she might be robbed of 
her last farthing, and swindled and cheated— 
that she might see her daughter’s fortune flung 
away by unprincipled adventurers, and her 
blessed child left without even the comforts of 
life—but desert her in such a situation, she 
never would—no, never! Was not dear Rosa’s 
health already impaired by the various shocks 
which she had undergone? Did she not re- 
quire every comfort, every attendance? Mon- 
ster! ask the doctor! She would stay with 
her darling child in spite of insult, and rude- 
ness, and vulgarity. (Rosa’s father was a king’s 
officer, not a company’s officer, thank God!) 
She would stay as long at least as Rosa’s situa- 
tion continued, at Boulogne, if not in London, 
but with her child. They might refuse to send 
her money, having robbed her of all her own, 
but she would pawn her gown off her back for 
her child. Whimpers from Rosey—cries of 
“Mamma, mamma, compose yourself”—con- 
vulsive sobs—clenched knuckles—flashing eyes 
—embraces rapidly clutched—laughs—stamps 
—snorts—from the disheveled Campaigner— 
grinding teeth—livid fury and repeated break- 
ages of the third commandment by Clive—I 
can fancy the whole scene. He returned to 
London without his wife, and when she came 
she brought Mrs. Mackenzie with her. 

————>—_ -—— 
CHAPTER LXXV. 
FOUNDER'S DAY AT GREY FRIARS. 

Rosey came, bringing discord and wretched- 
ness with her to her husband, and the sentence 
of death or exile to his dear old father, all of 
which we foresaw—all of which Clive’s friends 
would have longed to prevent—all of which 
were inevitable under the circumstances. Clive’s 
domestic affairs were often talked over by our 
little set. Warrington and F. B. knew of his 
unhappiness. We three had strongly opined 
that the women being together at Boulogne, 
should stay there and live there, Clive sending 
them over pecuniary aid as his means permit- 
ted. ‘They must hate each other pretty well 
by this time,” growls George Warrington. “ Why 
on earth should they not part?” “What a wo- 
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man that Mrs. Mackenzie is!” cries F. B. “ What 
an infernal tartar and catamaran! She who 
was so uncommonly smiling and soft spoken, 
and such a fine woman, by jingo! What puz- 
zles all women are!” F. B. sighed, and drown- 
ed further reflection in beer. 

On the other side, and most strongly advo- 
cating Rosa’s return to Clive, was Mrs. Laura 
Pendennis; with certain arguments for which 
she had chapter and verse, and against which 
we of the separatist party had no appeal. “ Did 
he marry her only for the days of her prosper- 
ity?” asked Laura, “Is it right, is it manly, 
that he should leave her now she is unhappy— 
poor little creature! no woman had ever more 
need of protection; and who should be her nat- 
ural guardian save her husband? Surely, Ar- 
thur, you forget—have you forgotten them your- 
self, Sir ?—the solemn vows which Clive made 
at the altar. Is he not bound to his wife to 
keep only unto her so long as they both shall 
live, to love her, comfort her, honor her, and 
keep her in sickness and health ?” 

“To keep her, yes; but not to keep the Cam- 
paigner,” cries Mr. Pendennis. “It is a moral 
bigamy, Laura, which you advocate, you wicked, 
immoral young woman !” 

But Laura, though she smiled at this notion, 
would not be put off from her first proposition. 
Turning to Clive, who was with us, talking over 
his doleful family circumstances, she took his 
hand and pleaded the cause of right and re- 
ligion with sweet, artless fervor. She agreed 
with us that it was a hard lot for Clive to bear. 
So much the nobler the task, and the fulfill- 
ment of duty in enduring it. A few months, 
too, would put an end to his trials. When his 
child was born Mrs. Mackenzie would take her 
departure. It would even be Clive’s duty to 
separate from her then, as it now was to humor 
his wife in her delicate condition, and to soothe 
the poor soul who had had a great deal of ill 
health, of misfortune, and of domestic calamity 
to wear and shatter her. Clive acquiesced with 
a groan, but with a touching and generous re- 
signation as we both thought. “She is right, 
Pen,” he said; “I think your wife is always 





right. I will try, Laura, and bear my part, God 
help me! I will do my duty and strive my best 
to soothe and gratify my poor dear little wo- 
man. They will be making caps and things, 
and will not interrupt me in my studio. Of 
nights I can go to Clipstone Street and work at 
the Life. There's nothing like the Life, Pen. 
So you see I shan’t be much at home except at 
meal times, when by nature I shall have my 
mouth full, and no opportunity of quarreling 
with poor Mrs. Mac.” So he went home, fol- 
lowed and cheered by the love and pity of my 
dear wife, and determined stoutly to bear this 
heavy yoke which fate had put on him. 

To do Mrs. Mackenzie justice, that lady back- 
ed up with all her might the statement which 
my wife had put forward, with a view of sooth- 
ing poor Clive, viz., that the residence of his 
mother-in-law in his house was only to be tem- 
porary. “Temporary!” cries Mrs. Mac (who 
was kind enough to make a call on Mrs, Pen- 
dennis, and treat that lady to a piece of her 
mind). “Do you suppose, madam, that it could 
be otherwise ? Do you suppose that worlds would 
induce me to stay in a house where I have re- 
ceived such treatment; where, after I and my 
daughter had been robbed of every shilling of 
our fortune, where we are daily insulted by Col- 
onel Newcome and his son? Do you suppose, 
ma’am, that I do not know that Clive’s friends 
hate me, and give themselves airs and look down 
upon my darling child, and try and make differ- 
ences between my sweet Rosa and me—Rosa 
who might have been dead, or might have been 
starving, but that her dear mother came to her 
rescue? No, I would never stay. I loathe every 
day that I remain in the house—I would rather 
beg my bread—I would rather sweep the streets 
and starve—though, thank God, I have my pen- 
sion as the widow of an officer in Her Majesty’s 
Service, and I can live upon that—and of that 
Colonel Newcome can not rob me; and when my 
darling love needs a mother’s care no longer, I 
will leave her. I will shake the dust off my 
feet and leave that house, I will—And Mr. New- 
come’s friends may then sneer at me and abuse 
me, and blacken my darling child's heart toward 
me if they choose, And I thank you, Mrs. Pen- 
dennis, for all your kinduess toward my daugl 
ter’s family, and for the furniture which you 
have sent into the house, and for the trouble you 
have taken about our family arrangements. It 
was for this I took the liberty of calling upon 
you, and I wish you a very good morning.” So 
speaking, the Campaigner left my wife; and Mrs. 
Pendennis enacted the pleasing scene with great 
spirit to her husband afterward, concluding the 
whole with a splendid courtesy and toss of the 
head, such as Mrs, Mackenzie performed as her 
parting salute. 

Our dear Colonel had fled before. He had 
acquiesced humbly with the decree of fate ; and 
lonely, old, and beaten, marched honestly on 
the path of duty. It was a great blessing, he 
wrote to us, to him to think that in happier days, 
and during many years, he had been enabled to 
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benefit his kind and excellent relative, Miss Hon- 
eyman., He could thankfully receive her hos- 
pitality now, and claim the kindness and shelter 
which this old friend gave him. No one could 
be more anxious to make him comfortable. The 
air of Brighton did him the greatest good; he 
had found some old friends, some old Benga- 
lees there, with whom he enjoyed himself great- 
ly, ete. How much did we, who knew his noble 
spirit, believe of this story? ‘Io us Heaven had 
awarded health, happiness, competence, loving 
children, united hearts, and modest prosperity. 
To yonder good man, whose long life shone 
with benefactions, and whose career was but 
kindness and honor, fate decreed poverty, dis- 
appointment, separation, a lonely old age. We 
bowed our heads, humiliated at the contrast of 
his lot and ours; and prayed Heaven to enable 
us to bear our present good fortune meekly, and 
our evil days, if they should come, with such a 
resignation as this good Christian showed. 

I forgot to say that our attempts to better 
Thomas Newcome’s money affairs were quite 
in vain, the Colonel insisting upon paying over 
every shilling of his military allowances and re- 
tiring pension to the parties from whom he had 
borrowed money previous to his bankruptcy. 
“ Ah! what a good man that is!” says Mr. Sher- 
rick, with tears in his eyes; “what a noble fel- 
low, Sir! He would die rather than not pay 
every farthing over. He'd starve, Sir; that he 
would. The money ain't mine, Sir, or, if it 
was, do you think I'd take it from the poor old 
boy? No, Sir; by Jove I honor and reverence 
him more now he ain’t got a shilling in his 
pocket, than ever I did when we thought he 
was a-rolling in money.” 

My wife made one or two efforts at Samari- 
tan visits in Howland Street, but was received 
by Mrs. Clive with such a faint welcome, and by 
the Campaigner with so grim a countenance, 
so many sneers, innuendoes, insults almost, 
that Laura’s charity was beaten back, and she 
ceased to press good offices thus thanklessly 
received. If Clive came to visit us, as he 
very rarely did, after an official question or 
two regarding the health of his wife and child, 
no farther mention was made of his family af- 
fairs. His painting, he said, was getting on 
tolerably well; he had work, scantily paid it 
is true, but work sufficient. He was reserved, 
uncommunicative, unlike the frank Clive of 
former times, and oppressed by his circum- 
stances, as it was easy to see. I did not press 
the confidence which he was unwilling to offer, 
and thought best to respect his silence. I had 
a thousand affairs of my own; who has not in 
London? If you die to-morrow, your dearest 
friend will feel for you a hearty pang of sorrow, 
and go to his business as usual. I could divine, 
but would not care to describe, the life which 
my poor Clive was now leading; the vulgar 
misery, the sordid home, the cheerless toil, and 
Jack of friendly companionship which darkened 
his kind soul. I was glad Clive’s father was 
away. The Colonel wrote to us twice or thrice; 








could it be three months ago? bless me, how 
time flies! He was happy, he wrote, with Miss 
Honeyman, who took the best care of him. 

Mention has been made once or twice in the 
course of this history of the Grey Friars school 
—where the Colonel, and Clive, and I had been 
brought up—an ancient foundation of the time 
of James L., still subsisting in the heart of Lon- 
don city. ‘The death-day of the founder of the 
place is still kept solemnly by Cistercians. In 
their chapel, where assemble the boys of the 
school, and the fourscore old men of the Hos- 
pital, the founder’s tomb stands, a huge edifice, 
emblazoned with heraldic decorations and clum- 
sy carved allegories. There is an old Hall, a 
beautiful specimen of the architecture of James's 
time; an old Hall? many old halls; old stair- 
cases, old passages, old chambers decorated 
with old portraits, walking in the midst of 
which we walk, as it were, in the early seven- 
teenth century. To others than Cistercians, 
Grey Friars is a dreary place possibly. Never- 
theless, the pupils educated there love to revisit 
it; and the oldest of us grow young again for 
an hour or two as we come back into those 
scenes of childhood. 

The custom of the school is, that on the 12th 
of December, the Founder’s Day, the head 
gown-boy shall recite a Latin oration, in praise 
Fundatoris Nostri, and upon other subjects; and 
a goodly company of old Cistercians is general- 
ly brought together to attend this oration: after 
which we go to chapel and hear a sermon; after 
which we adjourn to a great dinner, where old 
condisciples meet, old toasts are given, and 
speeches are made. Before marching from the 
oration-hall to chapel, the stewards of the day's 
dinner, according to old-fashioned rite, have 
wands put into their hands, walk to church at 
the head of the procession, and sit there in 
places of honor. The boys are already in their 
seats, with smug, fresh faces, and shining white 
collars; the old black-gowned pensioners are 
on their benches; the chapel is lighted, and 
Founder’s Tomb, with its grotesque carvings, 
monsters, heraldries, darkles and shines with 
the most wonderful shadows and lights. There 
he lies, Fundator Noster, in his ruff and gown, 
awaiting the great Examination Day. We old- 
sters, be we ever so old, become boys again as 
we look at that familiar old tomb, and think 
how the seats are altered since we were here, 
and how the doctor—not the present doctor, 
the doctor of our time—used to sit yonder, and 
his awful eye used to frighten us shuddering 
boys, on whom it lighted; and how the boy 
next us would kick our shins during service 
time, and how the monitor would cane us after- 
ward because our shins were kicked. Yonder 
sit forty cherry-cheeked boys, thinking about 
home and holidays to-morrow. Yonder sit 
some threescore old gentlemen pensioners of 
the hospital, listening to the prayers and the 
psalms. You hear them coughing feebly in 
in the twilight—the old reverend blackgowns. 
Is Codd Ajax alive, you wonder ?—the Cister- 
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cian lads called these old gentlemen Codds, I | to wait thankfully for the end, Arthur. My 
know not wherefore—I know not wherefore— | good friend, Lord H., who is a Cistercian like 
but is old Codd Ajax alive, I wonder? or Codd | ourselves, and has just been appointed a gov- 
Soldier? or kind old Codd Gentleman, or has | ernor, gave me his first nomination. Don’t be 
the grave closed over them? A plenty of can- | agitated, Arthur, my boy, I am very happy. I 
dies lights up this chapel, and this scene of age | have good quarters, good food, good light and 
and youth, and early memories, and pompous | fire, and good friends; blessed be God! my dear 
death. How solemn the well-remembered pray- | kind young friend—my boy’s friend ; you have 
ers are, here uttered again in the place where | always been so, Sir; and I take it uncommonly 
in childhood we used to hear them! How beau- | kind of you, and I thank God for you, Sir. 
tiful and decorous the rite; how noble the an- | Why, Sir, I am as happy as the day is long.” 
cient words of the supplications which the priest | He uttered words to this effect as we walked 
utters, and to which generations of fresh chil- | through the courts of the building toward his 
dren, and troops of by-gone seniors have cried | room, which, in truth, I found neat and comfort- 
Amen! under those arches! The service for | able, with a brisk fire crackling on the hearth ; 
Founder’s Day is a special one; one of the | a little tea-table laid out, a Bible and spectacles 
psalms selected being the thirty-seventh, and | by the side of it, and over the mantle-piece a 
we hear— | drawing of his grandson by Clive. 

“28. The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord, |  ‘‘ You may come and see me here, Sir, when- 
and +4 on and yy ‘ " F | ever you like, and so may your dear wife and 
for the Lord apholdeth him wim ts hand. vse own: | Matte ones, tell Laura, with my love; but you 

“25, Ihave been young, and now am old; yet have I | Must not stay now. You must go back to your 
not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging | dinner.” In vain I pleaded that I had no 
bread.” stomach for it. He gave me a look, which 

As we came to this verse, I chanced to look | seemed to say he desired to be alone, and I had 
up from my book toward the swarm of black- | to respect that order and leave him. 
coated pensioners; and among them—among| Of course I came to him on the very next 
them—sate Thomas Newcome. day; though not with my wife and children, 

His dear old head was bent down over his | who were, in truth, absent in the country at 
prayer-book; there was no mistaking him. He | Rosebury, where they were to pass the Christ- 
wore the black gown of the pensioners of the | mas holidays; and where, this school dinner 
Hospital of Grey Friars. His order of the Bath | over, I was to join them. On my second visit 
was on his breast. He stood there among the | to Grey Friars my good friend entered more at 
poor brethren, uttering the responses to the | length into the reasons why he had assumed the 
psalm. The steps of this good man had been | Poor Brother’s gown: and I can not say but 
ordered hither by Heaven’s decree: to this | that I acquiesced in his reasons, and admired 
Alms-House! Here it was ordained that a | that noble humility and contentedness of which 
life all love, and kindness, and honor, should | he gave me an example. 
end! I heard no more of prayers, and psalms, “That which had caused him most grief and 
and sermon, after that. How dared I to be in | pain,” he said, “in the issue of that unfortunate 
a place of mark, and he, he yonder among the | bank, was the thought that poor friends of his 
poor? Qh, pardon, you noble soul! I ask for- | had been induced by his representations to 
giveness of you for being of a world that has so | invest their little capital in that speculation. 
treated you—you my better, you the honest, | Good Miss Honeyman, for instance, meaning 
and gentle, and good! I thought the service | no harm, and in all respects a most honest and 
would never end, or the organist’s voluntaries, | kindly-disposed old lady, had, nevertheless, al- 
or the preacher’s homily. luded more than once to the fact that her mon- 

The organ played us out of chapel at length, | ey had been thrown away; and these allusions, 
and I waited in the ante-chapel until the pen- | Sir, made her hospitality somewhat hard to 
sioners took their turn to quit it. My dear, | bear,” said the Colonel. ‘At home—at poor 
dear old friend! I ran to him with a warmth | Clivey’s, I mean—it was even worse,” he con- 
and eagerness of recognition which no doubt | tinued; ‘ Mrs. Mackenzie for months past, by 
showed themselves in my face and accents as | her complaints, and—and her conduct, has made 
my heart was moved at the sight of him. His | my son and me so miserable, that flight before 
own wan face flushed up when he saw me, and | her, and into any refuge, was the best course. 
his hand shook in mine. “I have found a| She too does not mean ill, Pen, Do not waste 
home, Arthur,” said he. ‘Don’t you remem-|any of your oaths upon that poor woman” (he 
ber, before I went to India, when we came to | added, holding up his finger, and smiling sadly). 
see the old Grey Friars, and visited Captain | “She thinks I deceived her, though Heaven 
Scarsdale in his room ?—a poor brother like me | knows it was myself I deceived. She has great 
—an old Peninsular man; Scarsdale is gone | influence over Rosa. Very few persons can re- 
now, Sir, and is where the wicked cease from | sist that violent and headstrong woman, Sir. I 
troubling, and the weary are at rest; and I | could not bear her reproaches, or my poor sick 
thought then, when I saw him, here would be a | daughter, whom her mother leads almost en- 
place for an old fellow when his career was over, | tirely now, and it was with all this grief on my 
to hang his sword up; to humble his soul, and | mind, that, as I was walking one day upon 
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Brighton cliff, I met my schoolfellow, my Lord 
H.—who has ever been a good friend of mine 
—and who told me how he had just been ap- 
pointed a governor of Grey Friars. He asked 
ime to dine with him on the next day, and would 
take no refusal. He knew of my pecuniary 
misfortunes, of course, and showed himself 
most noble and liberal in his offers of help. I 
was very much touched by his goodness, Pen, 
and made a clean breast of it to his lordship; 
who at first would not hear of my coming to 
this place—and offered me out of the purse of 
an old brother schoolfellow, and an old brother 
soldier, as much—as much as should last me 
my time. Wasn’t it noble of him, Arthur? 
God bless him! There are good men in the 
world, Sir, there are true friends, as I have 
found, in these later days. Do you know, Sir,” 
here the old man’s eyes twinkled, “that Fred 
Bayham fixed up that bookcase yonder, and 
brought me my little boy’s picture to hang up ? 
Boy and Clive will come and see me soon.” 

“Do you mean they do not come?” I cried. 

“They don’t know I am here, Sir,” said the 
Colonel, with a sweet, kind smile. ‘They 
think I am visiting his lordship in Scotland. 
Ah! they are good people! When we had had 
our talk down stairs over our bottle of claret— 
where my old commander-in-chief would not 
hear of my plan—we went up stairs to her lady- 
ship, who saw that her husband was disturbed, 
and asked the reason. I dare say it was the good 
claret that made me speak, Sir, for I told her 
that I and her husband had had a dispute, and 
that I would take her ladyship for umpire. And 
then I told her the story over, that I had paid 
away every rupee to the creditors, and mort- 
gaged my pensions and retiring allowances for 
the same end, that I was a burden upon Clivey, 
who had work enough, poor boy, to keep his 
own family and his wife’s mother, whom my 
imprudence had impoverished—that here was 
an honorable asylum which my friend could 
procure for me, and was not that better than to 
drain his purse? She was very much moved, 
Sir—she is a very kind lady, though she passed 
for being very proud and haughty in India—so 
wrongly are people judged. And Lord H. said, in 
his rough way, ‘ that, by Jove, if Tom Newcome 
took a thing into his obstinate old head no one 
could drive it out.’ And so,” said the Colonel, 
with his sad smile, “I had my own way. Lady 
H. was good enough to come and see me the very 
next duy—and do you know, Pen, she invited 
me to go and live with them for the rest of my 
life—made me the most generous, the most 
delicate offers. But I knew I was right, and 
held my own. I am too old to work, Arthur; 
and better here, while I am to stay, than else- 
where. Look! all this furniture came from H. 
House—and that wardrobe is full of linen, which 
she sent me. She has been twice to see me, 
and every officer in this hospital is as courteous 
to me as if I had my fine house.” 

I thought of the psalm we had heard on the 
previous evening, and turned to it in the open- 





ed Bible, and pointing to the verse, “Though 
he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down, for 
the Lord upholdeth him.” Thomas Newcome 
seeing my occupation, laid a kind, trembling 
hand on my shoulder; and then, putting on his 
glasses, with a smile, bent over the volume. 
And who that saw him then, and knew him 
and loved him as I did—who would not have 
humbled his own heart, and breathed his in- 
ward prayer, confessing and adoring the Divine 
Will, which ordains these trials, these triumphs, 
these humiliations, these blest griefs, this crown- 
ing Love? 

I had the happiness of bringing Clive and his 
little boy to Thomas Newcome that evening; 
and heard the child’s ery of recognition and 
surprise, and the old man calling the boy’s 
name, as I closed the door upon that meeting; 
and by the night’s mail I went down to New- 
come, to the friends with whom my own family 
was already staying. 

Of course, my conscience-keeper at Rosebury 
was anxious to know about the school dinner, 
and all the speeches made, and the guests as- 
sembled there; but she soon ceased to inquire 
about these when I came to give her the news 
of the discovery of our dear old friend in the 
habit of a Poor Brother of Grey Friars. She was 
very glad to hear that Clive and his little son 
had been reunited to the Colonel; and appear- 
ed to imagine at first that there was some won- 
derful merit upon my part in bringing the three 
together. 

“ Well—no great merit, Pen, as you will put 
it,” says the Confessor; “but it was kindly 
thought, Sir—and I like my husband when he 
is kind best; and don’t wonder at your having 
made a stupid speech at the dinner, as you say 
you did, when you had this other subject to 
think of. That is a beautiful psalm, Pen, and 
those verses which you were reading when you 
saw him, especially beautiful.” 

“But in the presence of eighty old gentle- 
men, who have all come to decay, and have all 
had to beg their bread in a manner, don’t you 
think the clergyman might choose some other 
psalm ?” asks Mr. Pendennis. 

“They were not forsaken utterly, Arthur,” 
says Mrs. Laura, gravely; but rather declines 
to argue the point raised by me, namely, that 
the selection of that especial thirty-seventh 
psalm was not complimentary to those decayed 
old gentlemen. 

“All the psalms are good, Sir,” she says, 
“and this one, of course, is included,” and thus 
the discussion closed. 

I then fell to a description of Howland Street, 
and poor Clive, whom I had found there-over 
his work. A dubious maid scanned my appear- 
ance rather eagerly when I asked to see him. 
I found a picture-dealer chaffering with him 
over a bundle of sketches, and his little boy, al- 
ready pencil in hand, lying in one corner of the 
room, the sun playing about his yellow hair. 
The child looked languid and pale, the father 
worn and ill. When the dealer at length took 
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his bargains away, I gradually broke my errand 
to Clive, and told him from whence I had just 
come. 

He had thought his father in Scotland with 
Lord H., and was immensely moved with the 
news which I brought. 

“TI haven’t written to him for a month. It’s 
not pleasant letters I have to write, Pen, and I 
can’t make them pleasant. Up, Tommykin, 
and put on your cap.” Tommykin jumps up. 
“Put on your cap, and tell them to take off 
your pinafore, and tell grandmamma.” * * 

At that name Tommykin begins to ery. 

“Look at that!” says Clive, commencing to 
speak in the French language, which the child 
interrupts by calling out in that tongue, “I 
speak also French, Papa.” 

“Well, my child! You will like to come out 
with Papa, and Betsy can dress you.” He flings 
off his own paint-stained shooting-jacket as he 
talks, and takes a frock-coat out of a carved 
wardrobe, and a hat from a helmet on the shelf. 
He is no longer the handsome splendid boy of 
old times. Can that be Clive, with that hag- 
gard face and slouched handkerchief? “I am 
not the dandy I was, Pen,” he says bitterly. 

A little voice is heard crying overhead—and 
giving a kind of gasp, the wretched father stops 
in some indifferent speech he was trying to 
make—“I can’t help myself,” he groans out; 
‘“‘my poor wife is so ill, she can’t attend to the 
child. Mrs. Mackenzie manages the house for 
me—and—here! Tommy, Tommy! Papa's 
coming!” ‘Tommy has been crying again, and 
flinging open the studio door, Clive calls out, 
and dashes up stairs. 

I hear scuffling, stamping, loud voices, poor 
Tommy’s scared little pipe—Clive’s fierce ob- 
jurgations, and the Campaigner’s voice barking 
out—* Do, Sir, do! with my child suffering in 
the next room. Behave like a brute to me, do. 
He shall not go out. He shall not have the 
hat”—* He shall”—“ Ah—ah!” <A scream is 
heard. It is Clive tearing a child’s hat out of 
the Campaigner’s hands, with which, and a 
flushed face, he presently rushes down stairs, 
bearing little Tommy on his shoulder. 

“You see what I am come to, Pen,” he says, 
with a heart-broken voice, trying, with hands 
all of a tremble, to tie the hat on the boy’s 
head. He laughs bitterly at the ill suecess of 
his endeavors. ‘Oh, you silly Papa!” laughs 
Tommy, too.. 

The door is flung open, and the red-faced 
Campaigner appears. Her face is mottled with 
wrath, her bandeaux of hair are disarranged 
upon her forehead, the ornaments of her cap, 
cheap, and dirty, and numerous, only give her 
a wilder appearance. She is in a large and 
dingy wrapper, very different from the lady who 
had presented herself a few months back to my 
wife—how different from the smiling Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie of old days! 

“He shall not go out of a winter day, Sir,” 
she breaks out. “I have his mother’s orders, 
whom you are killing. Mr. Pendennis!” She 








starts, perceiving me for the first time, and her 
breast heaves, and she prepares for combat, and 
looks at me over her shoulder. 

“You and his father are the best judges upon 
this point, ma’am,” says Mr. Pendennis, with a 
bow. 

“The child is delicate, Sir,” cries Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie; “and this winter—” 

“Enough of this,” says Clive with a stamp, 
and passes through her guard with Tommy, and 
we descend the stairs, and at length are in the 
free street. Was it not best not to describe at 
full length this portion of poor Clive’s history ? 

——————~—_——— 
CHAPTER LXXVI. 
CHRISTMAS AT ROSEBURY. 

We have known our friend Florac under two 
aristocratic names, and might now salute him 
by a third, to which he was entitled, although 
neither he nor his wife ever chose to assume it. 
His father was lately dead, and M. Paul de 
Florac might sign himself Duc d’Ivry if he 
chose, but he was indifferent as to the matter, 
and his wife’s friends indignant at the idea that 
their kinswoman, after having been a Princess, 
should descend to the rank of a mere Duchess. 
So Prince and Princess these good folks re- 
mained, being exceptions to that order, inas- 
much as their friends could certainly put their 
trust in them. 

On his father’s death Florac went to Paris, 
to settle the affairs of the paternal succession ; 
and, having been some time absent in his na- 
tive country, returned to Rosebury for the win- 
ter, to resume that sport of which he was a 
distinguished amateur. He hunted in black 
during the ensuing season ; and, indeed, hence- 
forth laid aside his splendid attire and his al- 
lures as a young man. His waist expanded, or 
was no longer confined by the cestus which had 
given it a shape. When he laid aside his black, 
his whiskers, too, went into a sort of half- 
mourning, and appeared in gray. “I make 
myself old, my friend,” he said pathetically ; 
“T have no more neither twenty years nor 
forty.” He went to Rosebury Church no more; 
but, with great order and sobriety, drove every 
Sunday to the neighboring Catholic Chapel at 
Cc castle. We had an ecclesiastic or two to 
dine with us at Rosebury, one of whom I am 
inclined to think was Florac’s Director. 

A reason, perhaps, for Paul's altered demean- 
or, was the presence of his mother at Rosebury. 
No politeness or respect could be greater than 
Paul’s toward the Countess. Had she been a 
sovereign princess, Madame de Florac could not 
have been treated with more profound courtesy 
than she now received from her son. I think 
the humble-minded lady could have dispensed 
with some of his attentions; but Paul was a 
personage who demonstrated all his sentiments, 
and performed his various parts in life with the 
greatest vigor. As a man of pleasure, for in- 





stance, what more active roué than he? Asa 
jeunne homme, who could be younger, and for a 
longer time? As a country gentleman, or an 
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homme d’ affaires, he insisted upon dressing each 
character with the most rigid accuracy, and an 
exactitude that reminded one somewhat of 
Bouffé, or Ferville, at the play. I wonder 
whether, when he is quite old, he will think 
proper to wear a pig-tail, like his old father? 
At any rate, that was a good part which the 
kind fellow was now acting, of reverence toward 
his widowed mothef, and affectionate respect 
for her declining days. He not only felt these 
amiable sentiments, but he imparted them to 
his friends freely, as his wont was. He used 
to weep freely—quite unrestrained by the pres- 
ence of the domestics, as English sentiment 
would be—and when Madame de Florac quit- 
ted the room after dinner, would squeeze my 
hand, and tell me, with streaming eyes, that his 
mother was an angel. “Her life has been but 
a long trial, my friend,” he would say. “ Shall 
not I, who have caused her to shed so many 
tears, endeavor to dry some?” Of course, all 
the friends who liked him best encouraged him 
in an intention so pious. 

The reader has already been made acquaint- 
ed with this lady by letters of hers, which came 
into my possession some time after the events 
which I am at present narrating: my wife, 
through our kind friend, Colonel Neweome, had 
also had the honor of an introduction to Ma- 
dame de Florac at Paris; and, on coming to 
Rosebury for the Christmas holidays, I found 
Laura and the children greatly in favor with 
the good Countess. She treated her son’s wife 
with a perfect though distant courtesy. She 
was thankful to Madame de Moncontour for 
the latter’s great goodness to herson. Familiar 
with but very few persons, she could scarcely be 
intimate with her homely daughter-in-law. Ma- 
dame de Moncontour stood in the greatest awe 
of her; and, to do that good lady justice, ad- 
mired and reverenced Paul's mother with all 
her simple heart. In truth, I think almost 
every one had a certain awe of Madame de 
Florac, except children, who came to her trust- 
ingly, and, as it were, by instinct. The habit- 
ual melancholy of her eyes vanished as they 
lighted upon young faces and infantile smiles. 
A sweet love beamed out of her countenance : 
an angelic smile shone over her face as she 
bent toward them and caressed them. Her de- 
meanor, then, nay, her looks and ways at other 
times—a certain gracious sadness, a sympathy 
with all grief, and pity for all pain; a gentle 
heart, yearning toward all children; and, for 
her own especially, feeling a love that was al- 
most an anguish ; in the affairs of the common 
world only a dignified acquiescence, as if her 
place was not in it, and her thoughts were in 
her Home elsewhere—these qualities, which we 
had seen exemplified in another life, Laura and 
her husband watched in Madame de Florac, 
and we loved her because she was like our 
mother. I see in such women the good and 
pure, the patient and faithful, the tried. and 
meek, the followers of Him whose earthly life 
was divinely sad and tender. 


. 





But good as she was to us and to all, Ethel 
Newcome was the French lady’s greatest favor- 
ite. A bond of extreme tenderness and affec- 
tion united these two. The elder friend made 
constant visits to the younger at Newcome; and 
when Miss Newcome, as she frequently did, 
came to Rosebury, we used to see that they pre- 
ferred to be alone; divining and respecting the 
sympathy which brought those two faithful 
hearts together. I can imagine now the two 
tall forms slowly pacing the garden walks, or 
turning, as they lighted on the young ones in 
their play. What was their talk? I never 
asked it. Perhaps Ethel never said what was 
in her heart, though, to be sure, the other knew 
it: Though the grief of those they love is un- 
told, women hear it; as they soothe it with un- 
spoken consolations. To see the elder lady 
embrace her friend as they parted, was some- 
thing holy—a sort of saint-like salutation. 

Consulting the person from whom I had no 
secrets, we had thought best at first not to men- 
tion to our friends the place and position in 
which we had found our dear Colonel ; at least 
to wait for a fitting opportunity on which we 
might break the news to those who held him in 
such affection. I told how Clive was hard at 
work, and hoped the best for him. Good-na- 
tured Madame de Moncontour was easily satis- 
fied with my replies to her questions concernins 
our friend. Ethel only asked if he and her 
uncle were well, and once or twice made in- 
quiries respecting Rosa and her child. And 
now it was that my wife told me, what I need 
no longer keep secret, of Ethel’s extreme anx- 
iety to serve her distressed relatives, and how 
she, Laura, had already acted as Miss New- 
come’s almoner in furnishing and hiring those 
apartments which Ethel believed were occupied 
by Clive and his father, and wife and child. 
And my wife farther informed me, with what 
deep grief Ethel had heard of her uncle’s mis- 
fortune, and how, but that she feared to offend 
his pride, she longed to give him assistance. 
She had even ventured to offer to send him pe- 
cuniary help ; but the Colonel (who never men- 
tioned the circumstance to me or any other of 
his friends), in a kind but very cold letter, had 
declined to be beholden to his niece for help. 

So I may have remained some days at Rose- 
bury, and the real position of the two New- 
comes was unknown to our friends there. Christ- 
mas Eve was come, and, according to a long- 
standing promise, Ethel Newcome and her two 
children had arrived from the Park, which dreary 
mansion, since his double defeat, Sir Barnes 
scarcely ever visited. Christmas was come, and 
Rosebury Hall was decorated with holly. Florac 
did his best to welcome his friends, and strove to 
make the meeting gay, though in truth it was 
rather melancholy. ‘The children, however, were 
happy: they had pleasure enough in the school 
festival, in the distribution of cloaks and blank- 
ets to the poor, and in Madame de Moncon- 
tour’s gardens, delightful and beautiful though 
winter was there, 
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It was only a family meeting, Madame de | preux chevalier, ce parfuit gentlehomme ! 


Florac’s widowhood not permitting her presence 
in large companies. Paul sate at his table be- 
tween his mother and Mrs, Pendennis; Mr. 
Pendennis opposite to him, with Ethel and Ma- 
dame de Moncontour on each side. ‘The four 
children were placed between these personages, 
on whom Madame de Florac looked with her 
tender glances, and to whose little wants the 
kindest of hosts ministered with uncommon 
good-nature and affection. He was very soft- 
hearted about children. “ Pourquoi n’en avons- 
nous pas, Jeanne? He! pourquoi n’en avons- 
nous pas?” he said, addressing his wife by her 
Christian name. The poor little lady looked 
kindly at her husband, and then gave a sigh, 
and turned and heaped cake upon the plate of 
the child next to her. No mamma or aunt 
Ethel could interpose. It was a very light 
wholesome cake. Brown made it on purpose 
for the children, “the little darlings!” cries the 
Princess. 

The children were very happy at being al- 
lowed to sit up so late to dinner, at all the kindly 
amusements of the day, at the holly and misletoe 
clustering round the lamps—the misletoe, under 
which the gallant Florac, skilled in all British 
usages, vowed he would have his privilege. But 
the misletoe was clustered round the lamp, the 
lamp was over the centre of the great round 
table—the innocent gratification which he pro- 
posed to himself was denied to M. Paul. 

In the greatest excitement and good-humor, 
our host at the dessert made us des speech. He 
carried a toast to the charming Ethel, another 
to the charming Mistress Laura, another to his 
good fren’, his brave fren’, his ’appy fren’, Pen- 
dennis—’appy as possessor of such a wife, ’appy 
as writer of works destined to the immortality, 
ete., ete. The little children round about clapped 
their happy little hands, and laughed and crowed 
in chorus. And now the nursery and its guard- 
ians were about to retreat, when Florac said he 
had yet a speech, yet a toast—and he bade the 
butler pour wine into every one’s glass—yet a 
toast—and he carried it to the health of our 
dear friends, of Clive and his father—the good, 
the brave Colonel! “We who are happy,” says 
he, “shall we not think of those who, are good ? 
We who love each other, shall we not remem- 
ber those whom we all love?” He spoke with 
very great tenderness and feeling. ‘Ma bonne 
mere, thou too shalt drink this toast!” he said, 
taking his mother’s hand and kissing it. She re- 
turned his caress gently, and tasted the wine 
with her pale lips. Ethel’s head bent in silence 
over her glass; and, as for Laura, need I say 
what happened to her? When the ladies went 
away my heart was opened to my friend Florac, 
and I told him where and how I had left. my 
dear Clive’s father. 

The Frenchman’s emotion on hearing this 
tale was such that I have loved him ever since. 
Clive in want! Why had he not sent to his 
friend? Grands Dieux! Clive, who had helped 
him in his greatest distress! Clive’s father, ce 





In a 
hundred rapid exclamations Florac exhibited 
his sympathy, asking of Fate why such men as 
he and I were sitting surrounded by splendors 
—before golden vases—crowned with flowers— 
with valets to kiss our feet—(these were merely 
figures of speech in which Paul expressed his 
prosperity )—while our friend the Colonel, so 
much better than we, spent his last days in pov- 
erty, and alone. 

I liked Florac none the less, I own, because 
that one of the conditions of the Colonel’s pres- 
ent life, which appeared the hardest to most 
people, affected Florac but little. To be a Pen- 
sioner of an Ancient Institution? Why not? 
Might not any officer retire without shame to 
the Invalides at the close of his campaigns, and 
had not Fortune conquered our old friend, and 
age and disaster overcome him? It never once 
entered Thomas Newcome’s head, nor Clive’s, 
nor Florac’s, nor his mother’s, that the Colonel 
demeaned himself at all by accepting that boun- 
ty; and I recollect Warrington sharing our sen- 
timent, and trolling out those noble lines of the 
old poet: 

** His golden locks time hath to silver turned ; 

O time too swift, O swiftness never ceasing! 
His youth ‘gainst time and age hath ever spurned, 

But spurned in vain; youth waneth by increasing. 
Beauty, strength, youth, are flowers but fading seen. 
Duty, faith, love, are roots, and ever green. 

*“‘TIis helmet now shall make a hive for bees, 

And lovers’ songs be turned to holy psalms ; 
A man at arms must now serve on his knees, 

And feed on prayers, which are old age’s alms.” 

. * . . . * 

These, I say, respected our friend, whatever 
was the coat he wore; whereas, among the Col- 
onel’s own kinsfolk, dire was the dismay, and 
indignation even, which they expressed, when 
they came to hear of this, what they were pleased 
to call degradation to their family. Clive’s dear 
mother-in-law made outcries over the good old 
man as over a pauper, and inquired of Heaven 
what she had done that her blessed child should 
have a mendicant for a father? and Mrs. Hob- 
son, in subsequent confidential communication 
with the writer of these memoirs, improved the 
occasion religiously, as her wont was; referred 
the matter to Heaven, too, and thought fit to 
assume that the celestial powers had decreed 
this humiliation, this dreadful trial for the New- 
come family, as a warning to them all that they 
should not be too much puffed up with prosper- 
ity, nor set their affections too much upon things 
of this earth. Had they not already received 
one chastisement in Barnes's punishment, and 
Lady Clara’s awful falling away? They had 
taught her a lesson, which the Colonel's dament- 
able errors had confirmed—the vanity of trusting 
in all earthly grandeurs! Thus it was this wor- 
thy woman plumed herself, as it were, on her 
relative’s misfortunes; and was pleased to think 
the latter were designed for the special warning 
and advantage of her private family. But Mrs. 
Hobson’s philosophy is only mentioned by the 
way. Our story, which is drawing to its close, 
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has to busy itself with other members of the 
house of The Newcomes. 

My talk with Florac lasted for some time; at 
its close, when we went to join the ladies in the 
drawing-room, we found Ethel cloaked and 
shawled, and prepared for her departure with 
her young ones, who were already asleep. The 
little festival was over, and had ended in mel- 
ancholy—even in weeping. Our hostess sate 
in her accustomed seat by her lamp and her 
work-table; but, neglecting her needle, she was 
having perpetual recourse to her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and uttering ejaculations of pity be- 
tween the intervals of her gushes of tears. 
Madame de Florac was in her usual place, her 
head cast downward, and her hands folded. 
My wife was at her side, a grave commiseration 
showing itself in Laura’s countenance, while I 
read a yet deeper sadness in Ethel’s pale face. 
Miss Newcome’s carriage had been announced ; 
the attendants had already carried the young 
ones asleep to the vehicle; and she was in the 
act of taking leave. We looked round at this 
disturbed party, guessing very likely what the 
subject of their talk had been, to which, how- 
ever, Miss Ethel did not allude; but, announc- 
ing that she had intended to depart without dis- 
turbing the two gentlemen, she bade us farewell 
and good-night. “I wish I could say merry 
Christmas,” she added, gravely; “but none of 
us, I fear, can hope for that.” It was evident 
that Laura had told the last chapter of the Col- 
onel’s story. 

Madame de Florac rose up and embracea 
Miss Newcome; and, that farewell over, she 
sank back on the sofa exhausted, and with such 
an expression of affliction in her countenance, 
that my wife ran eagerly toward her. “It is 
nothing, my dear,” she said, giving a cold hand 
to the younger lady, and sate silent for a few 
moments, during which we heard Florac’s voice 
without, crying Adieu! and the wheels of Miss 
Newcome’s carriage as it drove away. 

Our host entered a moment afterward; and 
remarking, as Laura had done, his mother’s pal- 
lor and look of anguish, went up and spoke to 
her with the utmost tenderness and anxiety. 

She gave her hand to her son, and a faint 
blush rose up out of the past, as it were, and 
trembled upon her wan cheek. “ He was the 
first friend I ever had in the world, Paul,” she 
said; “the first and the best. He shall not 
want, shall he, my son ?” 

No signs of that emotion in which her daugh- 
ter-in-law had been indulging were as yet vis- 
ible in Madame de Florac’s eyes; but, as she 
spoke, holding her son’s hand in hers, the tears 
at length overflowed ; and; with a sob, her head 
fell forward. The impetuous Frenchman flung 
himself on his knees before his mother, uttered 
a hundred words of love and respect for her, 
and with tears and sobs of his own called God 
to witness that their friend should never want. 
And so this mother and son embraced each 
other, and clung together in a sacred union of 
love ; before which, we, who bad been admitted 





as spectators of that scene, stood hushed and re- 
spectful. 

That night Laura told me how, when the la- 
dies left us, their talk had been entirely about 
the Colonel and Clive. Madame de Florac had 
spoken especially, and much more freely than 
was her wont. She had told many reminis- 
cences of Thomas Newcome and his early days; 
how her father taught him mathematics when 
they were quite poor, and living in their dear 
little cottage at Blackheath; how handsome he 
was then, with bright eyes, and long black hair 
flowing over his shoulders; how military glory 
was his boyish passion, and he was forever talk- 
ing of India, and the famous deeds of Clive and 
Lawrence. His favorite book was a history of 
India—the history of Orme. “He read it, and 
I read it also, my daughter,” the French lady 
said, turning to Ethel; “ah! I may say so after 
so many years.” 

Ethel remembered the book as belonging to 
her grandmother, and now in the library at New- 
come. Doubtless the same sympathy which 
caused me to speak about Thomas Newcome 
that evening, impelled my wife likewise. She 
told her friends, as I had told Florac, all the 
Colonel’s story; and it was while these good 
women were under the impression of the mel- 
ancholy history, that Florac and his guest found 
them. 

Retired to our rooms, Laura and I talked on 
the same subject until the clock tolled Christ- 
mas, and the neighboring church bells rang out 
a jubilation. And, looking out into the quiet 
night, where the stars were keenly shining, we 
committed ourselves to rest with humbled hearts ; 
praying, for all those we loved, a blessing of 
peace and good-will. 
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CHAPTER LXXVII. 
THE SHORTEST AND HAPPIEST IN THE WHOLE HISTORY. 


Ow the ensuing Christmas morning I chanced 
to rise betimes, and entering my dressing-room, 
opened the windows, and looked out on the soft 
landscape, over which mists were still lying; 
while the serene sky above, and the lawns and 
leafless woods in the foreground near, were 
still pink with sunrise. The gray had not even 
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left the west yet, and I could see a star or two 
twinkling there, to vanish with that twilight. 

As I looked out, I saw the not very distant 
lodge-gate open after a brief parley, and a lady 
on horseback, followed by a servant, rode rapid- 
ly up to the house. 

This early visitor was no other than Miss 
Ethel Newcome. The young lady espied me 
immediately. “Come down; come down to 
me this moment, Mr. Pendennis,” she cried 
out. I hastened down to her, supposing right- 
ly, that news of importance had brought her to 
Rosebury so early. 

The news was of importance indeed. “ Look 
here!” she said, “read this;” and she took a 
paper from the pocket of her habit. “When I 
went home last night, after Madame de Florec 
had been talking to us about Orme’s India, I 
took the volumes from the bookcase and found 
this paper. It is in my grandmother’s—Mrs. 
Newcome’s—handwriting; I know it quite well; 
it is dated on the very day of her death. She 
had been writing and reading in her study on 
that very night; I have often heard papa speak 
of the circumstance. Look and read. You are 





a lawyer, Mr. Pendennis; tell me about this 
paper.” 

I seized it eagerly, and cast my eyes over it; 
but having read it, my countenance fell. 

“My dear Miss Newcome, it is not worth a 
penny,” I was obliged to own. 

“Yes it is, Sir, to honest people!” she cried 
out. “My brother and uncle will respect it as 
Mrs. Newcome’s dying wish. They must re- 
spect it.” 

The paper in question was a letter in ink that 
had grown yellow from time, and was addressed 
by the late Mrs. Newcome, to “my dear Mr. 
Luce.” 

“That was her solicitor, my solicitor still,” 
interposes Miss Ethel. 

“Tre Hernrrace, March 14, 182-. 

“My pear Mr. Luce” (the defunct lady 
wrote )—* My late husband’s grandson has been 
staying with me lately, and is a most pleasing, 
handsome, and engaging little boy. He bears 





a strong likeness to his grandfather, I think; 
and though he has no claims upon me, and I 
know is sufficiently provided for by his father, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Newcome, C.B., of the East 
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India Company’s Service, I am sure my late 
dear husband will be pleased that I should leave 
his grandson, Clive Newcome, a token of peace 
and good-will; and I can do so with the more 
readiness, as it has pleased Heaven greatly to 
increase my means since my husband was called 
away hence. 

“I desire to bequeath a sum equal to that 
which Mr. Newcome willed to my eldest son, 
Brian Newcome, Esq., to Mr. Newcome’s grand- 
son, Clive Newcome; and furthermore, that a 
token of my esteem and affection, a ring, or a 
piece of plate, of the value of £100, be given to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Newcome, my step- 
son, whose excellent conduct for many years, 
and whose repeated acts of gallantry in the 
service of lis sovereign, have long obliterated the 
just feelings of displeasure with which I could 
not but view his early disobedience and misbehav- 
wor, before he quitted England against my will, 
and entered the military service. 

“T beg you to prepare immediately a codicil 
to my will, providing for the above bequests ; 
and desire that the amount of these legacies 
should be taken from the prop- 
erty bequeathed to my eldest son. 

You will be so good as to pre- 
pare the necessary document, 
and bring it with you when you 
come on Saturday, to 
“Yours very truly, 
“Sopura ALETHEA NEWCOME,. 
“ Tuesday night.” 

I gave back the paper with a 
sigh to the finder. “It is buta 
wish of Mrs. Neweome, my dear 
Miss Ethel,” I said. “Pardon 
me, if I say, I think I know 
your elder brother too well to 
suppose that he will fulfill it.” 

“He will fulfill it, Sir, I am 
sure he will,” Miss Newcome 
said, ina haughty manner. “ He 
would do as much without being 
asked, I am certain he would, 

did he know the depth of my 
dear uncle’s misfortune. Barnes 
is in London now, and—” 

* And you will write tohim? I know what 
the answer will be.” 

“T will go to him this very day, Mr. Penden- 
nis! Iwill go to my dear, dear uncle. I can 
not bear to think of him in that place,” cried 
the young lady, the tears starting into her hon- 
est eyes. “It was the will of Heaven. Oh, 
God be thanked for it! Had we found my 
grandmamma’s letter earlier, Barnes would have 
paid the legacy immediately, and the money 
would have gone in that dreadful bankruptcy. 
I will go to Barnes to-day. Will you come 
with me? Won't you come to your old friends? 
We may be at his—at Clive’s house this even- 
ing; and oh, praise be to God! there need be 
no more want in his family.” 

“My dear friend, I will go with you round 
the world on such an errand,” I said, kissing 








her hand. How beautiful she looked! the gen- 
erous color rose in her face, her voice thrilled 
with happiness. The music of Christmas church 
bells leaped up at this moment with joyful grat- 
ulations; the face of the old house, before which 
we stood talking, shone out in the morning 
sun. 

“You will come? thank you! I must run 
and tell Madame de Florac,” cried the happy 
young lady, and we entered the house to- 
gether. 

“ How came you to be kissing Ethel’s hand, 
Sir; and what is the meaning of this early vis- 
it?” asks Mrs. Laura, as soon as I had returned 
to my own apartments. 

“ Martha, get me a carpet bag! Iam going 
to London in an hour,” cries Mr. Pendennis. 
If I had kissed Ethel’s hand just now, delighted 
at the news which she brought to me, was not 
one a thousand times dearer to me as happy as 
her friend? | I know who prayed with a thank- 
ful heart that day as we sped, in the almost sol- 
itary train, toward London. 


CHAPTER LXXVIILI. 
IN WHICH THE AUTHOR GOES ON A PLEASANT ERRAND. 

Berore I parted with Miss Newcomers the 
station, she made me promise to see her on the 
morrow at an early hour at her brother's house ; 
and having bidden her farewell, and repaired to 
my own solitary residence, which presented but 
a dreary aspect on that festive day, I thought I 
would pay Howland Street a visit; and, if in- 
vited, eat my Christmas dinner with Clive. 

I found my friend at home, and at work still, 
in spite of the day. He had promised a pair of 
pictures to a dealer for the morrow. “He pays 
me pretty well, and I want all the money he will 
give me, Pen,” the painter said, rubbing on at 
his canvas, “I am pretty easy in my mind 
since I have become acquainted with a virtuous 
dealer. I sell myself to him, body and soul, for 
some half-dozen pounds a week. I knowI can 
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get my money, and he is regularly supplied with 
his pictures. But for Rosey’s illness we might 
carry on well enough.” 

Rosey’s illness? I was sorry to hear of that: 
and poor Clive, entering into particulars, told 
me how he had spent upon doctors rather more 
than a fourth of his year’s earnings. “There 
js a solemn fellow, to whom the women have 
taken a fancy, who lives but a few doors off in 
Gower Street; and who, for his last sixteen 
visits, has taken sixteen pounds sixteen shil- 
lings out of my pocket with the most admira- 
ble gravity, and as if guineas grew there. He 
talks the fashions to my mother-in-law. My 
poor wife hangs on every word he says. Look! 
There is his carriage coming up now! and there 
is his fee, confound him !” says Clive, casting a 
rueful look toward a little packet lying upon the 
mantle-piece, by the side of that skinned figure 
in plaster of Paris which we have seen in most 
studios. 

I looked out of window, and saw a certain 
Fashionable Doctor tripping out of his chariot; 
that Ladies’ Delight, who has subsequently mi- 
grated from Bloomsbury to Belgravia; and who 
has his polite foot now in a thousand nurseries 
and boudoirs. What Confessors were in old 
times, Quackenboss and his like are in our Prot- 
estant country. What secrets they know! into 
what mystic chambers do they not enter! I 
suppose the Campaigner made a special toilet 
to receive her fashionable friend, for that lady, 
attired in considerable splendor, and with the 
precious jewel on her head which I remembered 
at Boulogne, came in to the studio, two min- 
utes after the Doctor’s visit was announced, and 
made him a low courtesy. I can not describe 
the overpowering civilities of that woman. 

Clive was very gracious and humble to her. 
He adopted a lively air in addressing her— 
“Must work, you know, Christmas-day and all 
—for the owner of the pictures will call for them 
in the morning. Bring me a good report about 
Rosey, Mrs. Mackenzie, please—and if you will 
have the kindness to look by the écorché, there, 
you will see that little packet which I have left 
for you.” Mrs. Mack, advancing, took the mon- 
ey. I thought that plaster of Paris figure was 
not the-@fify écorché in the room. 

“JT want you to stay todinner. You must stay, 
Pen, please,” cried Clive; “and be civil to her, 
will you? My dear old father is coming to dine 
here. They fancy that he has lodgings at the 
other end of the town, and that his brothers do 
something for him. Not a word about Grey 
Friars. It might agitate Rosa, you know. Ah! 
isn’t he noble, the dear old boy! and isn’t it fine 
to see him in that place?” Clive worked on as 
he talked, using zp the last remnant of the light 
of Christmas-day, and was cleaning his pallet 
and brushes when Mrs. Mackenzie returned to us. 

Darling Rosey was very delicate, but Doctor 
Quackenboss was going to give her the very 
same medicine which had done the charming 
young Duchess of Clackmannanshire so much 
good, and he was not in the least disquiet. 
Vor. XI.—No. 65.—S 8 





On this I cut into the conversation with an- 
ecdotes concerning the family of the Duchess 
of Clackmannanshire, remembering early days, 
when it used to be my sport to entertain the 
Campaigner with anecdotes of the aristocracy, 
about whose proceedings she still maintained a 
laudable curiosity. Indeed, one of the few books 
escaped out of the wreck of Tyburn Gardens was 
a Peerage, now a well-worn volume, much read 
by Rosa and her mother. 

The anecdotes were very politely received— 
perhaps it was the season which made Mrs. 
Mack and her son-in-law on more than ordina- 
rily good terms. When, turning to the Cam- 
paigner, Clive said he wished that she could 
persuade me to stay to dinner, she acquicsced 
graciously and at once in that proposal, and 
vowed ‘that her daughter would be delighted if 
I could condescend to eat their humble fare. 
“Tt is not such a dinner as you Aave seen at 
her house, with six side-dishes, two flanks, that 
splendid epergne, and the silver dishes top and 
bottom ; but such as my Rosa fas she offers with 
a willing heart,” cries the Campaigner. 

“And Tom may sit to dinner, mayn’t he, 
grandmamma?” asks Clive, in a humble voice. 

“Oh, if you wish it, Sir.” 

“His grandfather will like to sit by him,” 
said Clive. “TI will go out and meet him; he 
comes through Guilford Street and Russell 
Square,” says Clive. “ Will you walk, Pen?” 

“Oh, pray don’t let us detain you,” says Mrs. 
Mackenzie, with a toss of her head: and when 
she retreated, Clive whispered that she would 
not want me; for she looked to the roasting of 
the beef, and the making of the pudding, and the 
mince-pie. 

“T thought she might have a finger in it,” I 
said; and we set forth to meet the dear old fa- 
ther, who presently came, walking very slowly, 
along the line by which we expected him. His 
stick trembled as it fell on the pavement: so 
did his voice, as he called out Clive’s name: so 
did his hand, as he stretched it to me. His 
body was bent, and feeble. Twenty years had 
not weakened him so much as the last score of 
months. I walked by the side of my two friends 
as they went onward, linked lovingly together. 
How I longed for the morrow, and hoped they 
might be united once more! Thomas New- 
come’s voice, once so grave, went up to a treble, 
and became almost childish, as he asked after 
Boy. His white hair hung over his eollar. I 
could see it by the gas under which we walked 
—and Clive’s great back and arm, as his father 
leaned on it, and his brave face turned toward 
the old man, Oh, Barnes Newcome, Barnes 
Newcome! Be an honest man for once, and 
help your kinsfolk! thought I. 

The Christmas meal went off in a friendly 
manner enough. The Campaigner’s eyes were 
every where: it was evident that the little maid 
who served the dinner, and had cooked a por- 
tion of it under their keen supervision, cowered 
under them, as well as other folks. Mrs, Mack 
did not make more than ten allusions to former 
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splendors during the entertainment, or half as 
many apologies to me for sitting down to a table 
very different from that to which I was accus- 
tomed. Good, faithful F. Bayham was the only 
other guest. He complimented the mince-pies, 
so that Mrs. Mackenzie owned she had made 
them. The Colonel was very silent, but he tried 
to feed Boy, and was only once or twice sternly 
corrected by the Campaigner. Boy, in the best 
little words he could muster, asked why grand- 
papa wore a black cloak? Clive nudged my foot 
under the table. The secret of the Poor Broth- 
ership was very nearly out. The Colonel blush- 
ed, and with great presence of mind said he 
wore a cloak to keep him warm in winter. 

Rosey did not say much. She had grown 
Iean and languid: the light of her eyes had 
gone out: all her pretty freshness had faded. 
She ate scarce any thing, though her mother 
pressed her eagerly, and whispered loudly that 
a woman in her situation ought to strengthen 
herself. Poor Rosey was always in a situation. 

When the cloth was withdrawn, the Colonel, 
bending his head, said “‘ Thank God for what we 
have received” so reverently, and with an ac- 
cent so touching, that Fred Bayham’s big eyes, 
as he turned toward the old man, filled up with 
tears. When his mother and grandmother rose 
to go away, poor little Boy cried to stay longer, 
and the Colonel would have meekly interposed, 
but the domineering Campaigner cried ‘ Non- 
sense, let him go to bed!” and flounced him 
out of the room: and nobody appealed against 
that sentence. Then we three remained, and 
strove to talk as cheerfully as we might, speak- 
ing now of old times, and presently of new. 
Without the slightest affectation, Thomas New- 
come told us that his life was comfortable, and 
that he was happy in it. He wished that many 
others of the old gentlemen, he said, were as 
contented as himself, but some of them grum- 
bled sadly, he owned, and quarreled with their 
bread and butter. He, for his part, had every 
thing he could desire; all the officers of the 
Establishment were most kind to him; an ex- 
cellent physician came to him when wanted; a 
most attentive woman waited on him. “And 
if I wear a black gown,” said he, ‘is not that 
uniform as good as another; and if we have to 
go to church every day, at which some of the 
Poor Brothers grumble, I think an old fellow 
can’t do better; and I can say my prayers with 
a thankful heart, Clivey my boy, and should be 
quite happy but for my—for my past impru- 
dence, God forgive me! Think of Bayham here 
coming to our chapel to-day! he often comes— 
that was very right, Sir—very right.” 

Clive, filling a glass of wine, looked at F. B. 
with eyes that said God bless you! F. B. gulp- 
ed down another bumper. “It is almost a 
merry Christmas,” said I; “and oh, I hope it 
will be a happy New Year!” 

Shortly after nine o’clock the Colonel rose to 
depart, saying he must be “in barracks” by ten ; 
and Clive and F. B. went a part of the way with 
him. I would have followed them, but Clive 





whispered me to stay, and talk to Mrs. Mack, 
for Heaven's sake, and that he would be back 
ere long. SoI went and took tea with the two 
ladies; and as we drank it, Mrs. Mackenzie 
took occasion to tell me she did not know what 
amount of income the Colonel had from his 
wealthy brother, but that they never received any 
benefit from it; and again she computed to me 
all the sums, principal and interest, which ought 
at that moment to belong to her darling Rosey, 
Rosey now and again made a feeble remark. 
She did not seem pleased or sorry when her 
husband came in; and presently, dropping me 
a little courtesy, went to bed under charge of 
the Campaigner. So Bayham and I and Clive 
retired to the studio, where smoking was allow- 
ed, and where we brought that Christmas-day 
to an end, ‘ 

At the appointed time on the next forenoon 
I called upon Miss Newcome at her brother's 
house. Sir Barnes Newcome was quitting his 
own door as I entered it, and he eyed me with 
such a severe countenance, as made me augur 
but ill of the business upon which I came. The 
expression of Ethel’s face was scarcely more 
cheering: she was standing at the window, 
sternly looking at Sir Barnes, who yet lingered 
at his own threshold, having some altercation 
with his cab-boy ere he mounted his vehicle to 
drive into the City. 

Miss Newcome was very pale when she ad- 
vanced and gave me her hand. I looked with 
some alarm into her face, and inquired what 
news ? 

“It is as you expected, Mr. Pendennis,” she 
said—“ not as I did. My brother is averse to 
making restitution. He just now parted from 
me in some anger. But it does not matter; 
the restitution must be made, if not by Barnes, 
by one of our family—must it not ?” 

“God bless you for a noble creature, my dear, 
dear Miss Newcome!” was all I could say. 

“For doing what is right? Ought I not to 
do it? I am the eldest of our family after 
Barnes: I am the richest after him. Our father 
left all his younger children the very sum of 
money which Mrs. Newcome here devises to 
Clive; and you know, besides, I have all my 
grandmother’s, Lady Kew’s, property. Why I 
don’t think I could sleep if this act of justice 
were not done. Will you come with me to my 
lawyer’s? He and my brother Barnes are trust- 
ees of my property; and I have been thinking, 
dear Mr. Pendennis—and you are very good to 
be so kind, and to express so kind an opinion 
of me, and you and Laura have always, always 
been the best friends to me—(she says this, 
taking one of my hands and placing her other 
hand over it)—I have been thinking, you know, 
that this transfer had better be made through 
Mr. Luce, you understand, and as coming from 
the family, and then I need not appear in it at 
all, you see; and—and my dear good uncle’s 
pride need not be wounded.” She fairly gave 
way to tears as she spoke; and for me, I longed 
to kiss the hem of her robe, or any thing else 
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she would let me embrace, I was so happy, and 
so touched by the simple demeanor and affec- 
tion of the noble young lady. 

“Dear Ethel,” I said, “ did I not say I would 
go to the end of the world with you—and won’t 
I go to Lincoln’s Inn ?” 

A cab was straightway sent for, and in an- 
other half hour we were in the presence of the 
courtly little old Mr. Luce, in his chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

He knew the late Mrs. Newcome’s hand- 
writing at once. He remembered having seen 
the little boy at the Hermitage, had talked with 
Mr. Newcome regarding his son in India, and 
had even encouraged Mrs. Newcome in her idea 
of leaving some token of good-will to the latter. 
“T was to have dined with your grandmamma 
on the Saturday, with my poor wife. Why, 
bless my soul! I remember the circumstance 
perfectly well, my dear young lady. There 
can’t be a doubt about the letter, but, of course, 
the bequest is no bequest at all, and Colonel 
Newcome has behaved so ill to your brother 
that I suppose Sir Barnes will not go out of his 
way to benefit the Colonel. 

“What would you do, Mr. Luce?” asks the 
young lady. 


“Hm! And pray why should I tell you 


what I should do under the circumstances ?” 
replied the little lawyer. 


“Upon my word, 
Miss Newcome, I think I should leave matters 
as they stand. Sir Barnes and I, you are aware, 
are not the very best of friends—as your father’s, 
your grandmother’s old friend and adviser, and 
your own too, my dear young lady, I and Sir 
Barnes Newcome remain on civil terms. But 
neither is over much pleased with the other, to 
say the truth; and, at anyrate, I can not be ac- 
cused—nor can any one else that I know of— 
of being a very warm partisan of your brother's. 
But candidly, were his case mine—had I a rela- 
tion who had called me unpleasant names, and 
threatened me I don’t know with what, with 
sword and pistol—who had put me to five or 
six thousand pounds’ expense in contesting an 
election which I had lost—I should give him, I 
think, no more than the law obliged me to give 
him; and that, my dear Miss Newcome, is not 
one farthing.” 

“T am very glad you say so,” said Miss New- 
come, rather to my astonishment. 

“Of course, my dear young lady; and so you 
need not be alarmed at showing your brother 
this document. Is not that the point about 
which you came to consult me? You wished 
that I should prepare him for the awful dis- 
closure, did you not? You know, perhaps, that 
he does not like to part with his money, and 
thought the appearance of this note to me might 
agitate him? It has been a long time coming 
to its address, but nothing can be done, don’t you 
see? and be sure Sir Barnes Newcome will not 
be the least agitated when I tell him its contents.” 

“T mean, I am very glad you think my broth- 
er is not called upon to obey Mrs. Newcome’s 
wishes, because I need not think so hardly of 





him as I was disposed to do,” Miss Newcome 
said. “I showed him the paper this morning, 
and he repelled it with scorn; and not kind 
words passed between us, Mr. " Luce, and un- 
kind thoughts remained in my mind. But if 
he, you think, is justified, it is I who have been 
in the wrong for saying that he was self—for 
upbraiding him, as I own I did.” 

“You called him selfish! You had words 
with him! Such things have happened before, 
my dear Miss Newcome, in the best regulated 
families.” 

“But if he is not wrong, Sir, holding his opin- 
ions, surely I should be wrong, Sir, with mine, 
not to do as my conscience tells me; and hav- 
ing found this paper only yesterday at New- 
come, in the library there, in one of my grand- 
mother’s books, I consulted with this gentle- 
man, the husband of my dearest friend, Mrs. 
Pendennis—the most intimate friend of my 
uncle and cousin Clive; and I wish, and I de- 
sire, and insist, that my share of what my poor 
father left us girls should be given to my cous- 
in, Mr. Clive Newcome, in accordance with my 
grandmother’s dying wishes.” 

“My dear, you gave away your portion to 
your brothers and sisters ever so long ago!” 
cried the lawyer. 

“T desire, Sir, that six thousand pounds may 
be given to my cousin,” Miss Newcome said, 
blushing deeply. “My dear uncle, the best 
man in the world, whom I love with all my 
heart, Sir, is in the most dreadful poverty. Do 
you know where he is, Sir? My dear, kind, 
generous uncle!” and kindling as she spoke, 
and with eyes beaming a bright kindness, and 
flushing cheeks, and a voice that thrilled to the 
heart of those two who heard her, Miss New- 
come went on to tell of her uncle’s and cous- 
in’s misfortunes, and of her wish, under God, 
to relieve them. I see before me now the fig- 
ure of the noble girl as she speaks; the pleased 
little old lawyer, bobbing his white head, look- 
ing up at her with his twinkling eyes—patting 
his knees, patting his snuff-box—as he sits be- 
fore his tapes and his deeds, surrounded by a 
great background of tin boxes. 

“ And I understand you want this money paid 
as coming from the family, and not from Miss 
Newcome ?” says Mr. Luce. 

“Coming from the family—exactly”—an- 
swers Miss Newcome. 

Mr. Luce rose up from his old chair—his 
worn-out old horse-hair chair—where he had 
sat for half a century, and listened to many a 
speaker, very different from this one. “Mr. 
Pendennis,” he said, “I envy you your journey 
along with this young lady. I envy you the 
good news you are going to carry to your friends 
—and, Miss Newcome, as I am an old—old gen- 
tleman who have known your family these sixty 
years, and saw your father in his long-clothes, 
may I tell you how heartily and sincerely I—I 
love and respect you, my dear? When should 
you wish Mr. Clive Newcome to have his leg- 
acy ?” 
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“I think I should like Mr. Pendennis to have 
it this instant, Mr. Luce, please,” said the young 
lady—and her vail dropped over her face as she 
bent her head bown, and clasped her hands to- 
gether for a moment as if she was praying. 

Mr. Luce laughed at her impetuosity; but 
said that if she was bent upon having the mon- 
ey, it was at her instant service; and, before 
we left the room, Mr. Luce prepared a letter, 
addressed to Clive Newcome, Esquire, in which 
he stated, that among the books of the late Mrs. 
Newcome a paper had only just been found, of 
which a copy was inclosed, and that the family 
of the late Sir Brian Newcome, desirous to do 
honor to the wishes of the late Mrs. Newcome, 
had placed the sum of £6000 at the bank of 
Messrs. H. W- , at the disposal of Mr. Clive 
Newcome, of whom Mr. Luce had the honor to 
sign himself the most obedient servant, etc. 
And, the letter approved and copied, Mr. Luce 
said Mr. Pendennis might be the postman there- 
of, if Miss Newcome so willed it; and, with this 
document in my pocket; I quitted the lawyer's 
chambers, with my good and beautiful young 
companion. 

Our cab had been waiting several hours in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and I asked Miss Ethel 
whither I now should conduct her? 

“Where is Grey Friars?” she said. “Mayn’t 
I go to see my uncle?” 

——@~——_ 
CHAPTER LXXIX. 
IN WHICH OLD FRIENDS COME TOGETIER. 

WE made the descent of Snowhill, we passed 
by the miry pens of Smithfield; we travel through 
the street of St. John, and presently reach the 
ancient gateway, in Cistercian Square, where 
lies the old Hospital of Grey Friars. I passed 
through the gate, my fair young companion on 
my arm, and made my way to the rooms occu- 
pied by Brother Newcome. 

As we traversed the court the Poor Brothers 
were coming from dinner. A couple of score, 
or more, of old gentlemen in black gowns, is- 
sued from the door of their refectory, and sep- 
arated over the court, betaking themselves to 
their chambers. Ethel’s arm trembled under 
mine as she looked at one and another, expect- 
ing to behold her dear uncle’s familiar features. 
But he was not among the brethren. We went 
to his chamber, of which the door was open: a 
female attendant was arranging the room; she 
told us Colonel Newcome was out for the day, 
and thus our journey had been made in vain. 

Ethel went round the apartment and sur- 
veyed its simple decorations; she looked at the 
pictures of Clive and his boy; the two sabres 
crossed over the mantle-piece, the Bible Jaid on 
the table, by the old latticed window. She 
walked slowly up to the humble bed, and sat 
down on a chair near it. No doubt her heart 
prayed for him who slept there; she turned 
round where his black Pensioner’s cloak was 
hanging on the wall, and lifted up the homely 
garment, and kissed it. The servant looked on 
admiring, I should think, her melancholy and 


her gracious beauty. I whispered to the wo- 
man that the young lady was the Colonel’s 
niece. ‘He has a son who comes here, and is 
very handsome, too,” said the attendant. 

The two women spoke together for a while. 
“Oh, miss!” cried the elder and humbler, eyi- 
dently astonished at some gratuity which Miss 
Newcome bestowed upon her, “I didn’t want 
this to be good to him. Every body here loves 
him for himself; and I would sit up for him for 
weeks—that I would.” 

My companion took a pencil from her bag, 
and wrote “Ethel” on a piece of paper, and 
laid the paper on the Bible. Darkness had 
again fallen by this time; feeble lights were 
twinkling in the chamber-windows of the Poor 
Brethren, as we issued into the courts—feeble 
lights illumining a dim, gray, melancholy, old 
scene. Many a career, once bright, was flick- 
ering out here in the darkness; many a night 
was closing in. We went away silently from 
that quiet place; and in another minute were 
in the flare and din and tumult of London. 

“The Colonel is most likely gone to Clive’s,” 
Isaid. Would not Miss Newcome follow him 
thither? We consulted whether she should go. 
She took heart, and said yes. “ Drive, cabman, 
to Howland Street!” The horse was, no doubt, 
tired, for the journey seemed extraordinarily 
long: I think neither of us spoke a word on the 
way. 

I ran up stairs to prepare our friends for the 
visit. Clive, his wife, his father, and his moth- 
er-in-law, were seated by a dim light in Mrs. 
Clive’s sitting-room. Rosey on the sofa, as 
usual; the little boy on his grandfather’s knees. 

I hardly made a bow to the ladies, so eager 
was I to communicate with Colonel Newcome. 
“T have just been to your quarters, at Grey 
Friars, Sir,’ said I. “That is—” 

“You have been to the Hospital, Sir! You 
need not be ashamed to mention it, as Colonel 
Newcome is not ashamed to go there,” cried out 
the Campaigner. “Pray speak in your own 
language, Clive, unless there is something not 
Jit for ladies to hear.” Clive was growling out 
to me in German that there had just been a 
terrible scene, his father having, a quarter of an 
hour previously, let slip the secret about Grey 
Friars. 

“Say at once, Clive!” the Campaigner cried, 
rising in her might, and extending a great strong 
arm over her helpless child, “that Colonel New- 
come owns that he has gone to live as a pauper 
in an hospital! He who has squandered his own 
money. He who has squandered my money. 
He who has squandered the money of that dar- 
ling, helpless child. Compose yourself, Rosey, 
my love!—has completed the disgrace of the 
family, by his present mean and unworthy— 
yes, I say mean, and unworthy, and degraded con- 
duct. Oh, my child, my blessed child! to think 
that your husband’s father should have come to 
a workhouse!” While this maternal agony bursts 
over her, Rosa, on the sofa, bleats and whim- 





pers among the faded chintz cushions. 
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I took Clive’s hand, which was cast up to his 
head, striking his forehead with mad, impotent 
rage, while this fiend of a woman lashed his 
good father, The veins of his great fist were 
swollen, his whole body was throbbing and 
trembling with the helpless pain under which 
he writhed. ‘Colonel Newcome’s friends, 
ma’am,” I said, “think very differently from 
you; and that he is a better judge than you, or 
any one else, of his own honor. We all, who 
loved him in his prosperity, love and respect 
him more than ever for the manner in which 
he bears his misfortune. Do you suppose that 
his noble friend, the Earl of H——, would have 
counseled him to a step unworthy of a gentle- 
man; that the Prince de Moncontour would 
applaud his conduct as he does, if he did not 
think it admirable?” I can hardly say with 
what scorn I used this argument, or what depth 
of contempt I felt for the woman whom I knew 
it would influence. “And at this minute,” I 
added, “I have come from visiting the Grey 
Friars with one of the Colonel’s relatives, whose 
love and respect for him is boundless; who 
longs to be reconciled to him, and who is wait- 
ing below, eager to shake his hand, and em- 
brace Clive’s wife.” 

“Who is that?” says the Colonel, looking 
gently up, as he pats Boy’s head. 

“Who is it, Pen?” says Clive. I said in a 
low voice, “ Ethel ;” and starting up and crying 
“Ethel! Ethel!” he ran from the room. 

Little Mrs. Rosa started up too on her sofa, 
clutching hold of the table-cover with her lean 
hand, and the two red spots on her cheeks burn- 
ing more fiercely than ever. I could see what 
passion was beating in that poor little heart. 
Heaven help us! what a resting-place had 
friends and parents prepared for it! 

“Miss Newcome, is it? My darling Rosa, 
get on your shawl!” cried the Campaigner, a 
grim smile lighting her face. 

“Tt is Ethel; Ethel is my niece. I used’ to 
love her when she was quite a little girl,” says 
the Colonel, patting Boy on the head; “and 
she is a very good, beautiful little child—a very 
good child.” ‘The torture hed been too much 
for that kind old heart: there were times when 
Thomas Newcome passed beyond it. What still 
maddened Clive, excited his father no more; 
the pain yonder woman inflicted, only felled 
and stupefied him. 

As the door opened, the little white-headed 
child trotted forward toward the visitor, and 
Ethel entered on Clive’s arm, who was as hag- 
gard and pale as death. Little Boy, looking 
up at the stately lady, still followed beside her, 
as she approached her uncle, who remained sit- 
ting, his head bent to the ground. His thoughts 
were elsewhere. Indeed he was following the 
child, and about to caress it again. 

“Here is a friend, father!” says Clive, lay- 
ing a hand on the old man’s shoulder. “It is 
I, Ethel, uncle!” the young lady said, taking 
his hand, and kneeling down between his knees, 
she flung her arms round him, and kissed him, 





and wept on his shoulder. His consciousness 
had quite returned ere an instant was over. 
He embraced her with the warmth of his old 
affection, uttering many brief words of love, 
kindness, and tenderness, such as men speak 
when strongly moved. 

The little boy had come wondering up to the 
chair while this embrace took place, and Clive’s 
tall figure bent over the three. Rosa’s eyes were 
not good to look at, as she stared at the group 
with a ghastly smile. Mrs. Mackenzie surveyed 
the scene in haughty state from behind the sofa 
cushions. She tried to take one of Rosa’s lean 
hot hands. The poor child tore it away, leay- 
ing her rings behind her; lifted her hand to 
her face; and cried—cried as if her little heart 
would break. Ah me! what a story was there; 
what an outburst of pent-up feeling! what a 
passion of pain! The ring had fallen to the 
ground; the little boy crept toward it, and 
picked it up, and came toward his mother, fix- 
ing on her his large wondering eyes. “Mam- 
ma crying. Mamma’s ring!” he said, holding 
up the circle of gold. With more feeling than 
I had ever seen her exhibit, she clasped the 
boy in her wasted arms. Great Heaven! what 
passion, jealousy, grief, despair, were tearing 
and trying all these hearts, that but for fate 
‘might have been happy? 

Clive went round, and, with the utmost sweet- 
ness and tenderness, hanging round his child 
and wife, soothed her with words of consola- 
tion, that in truth I scarce heard, being ashamed 
almost of being present at this sudden scene. 
No one, however, took notice of the witnesses ; 
and even Mrs. Mackenzie's voice was silent for 
the moment. I dare say Clive’s words were in- 
coherent; but women have more presence of 
mind; and now Ethel, with a noble grace which 
I can not attempt to describe, going up to Rosa, 
seated herself by her, spoke of her long grief at 
the differences between her dearest uncle and 
herself; of her early days, when he had been 
as a father to her; of her wish, her hope that 
Rosa should love her as a sister; and of her 
belief that better days and happiness were in 
store for them all. And she spoke to the moth- 
er about her boy so beautiful and intelligent, 
and told her how she had brought up her broth- 
er’s children, and hoped that this one too would 
call her aunt Ethel. She would not stay now, 
might she come again? Would Rosa come to 
her with her little boy? Would he kiss her? 
He did so with a very good grace; but when 
Ethel at parting embraced the child’s mother, 
Rosa’s face wore a smile ghastly to look at, and 
the lips that touched Ethel’s cheeks were quite 
white. 

“T shall come and see you again to-morrow, 
uncle, may I not? I saw your room to-day, Sir, 
and your housekeeper; such a nice old lady, and 
your black gown. And you shall put it on to- 
morrow, and walk with me, and show me the 
beautiful old buildings of the old hospital. And 
I shall come and make tea for you; the house- 
keeper says I may. Will you come down with 
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me to my carriage? No, Mr. Pendennis must 
come ;” and she quitted the room, beckoning 
me after her. ‘ You will speak to Clive now, 
won’t you,” she said, “and come to me this 
evening, and tell me all before you go to bed?” 
I went back, anxious in truth to be the messen- 
ger of good tidings to my dear old friends. 

Drief as my absence had been, Mrs. Macken- 
zie had taken advantage of that moment again 
to outrage Clive and his father, and to announce 
that Rosa might go to see this Miss Newcome, 
whom people respected because she was rich, 
but whom she would never visit; no never! An 
insolent, proud, impertinent thing! Does she 
take me for a housemaid ?” Mrs. Mackenzie had 
inquired. “Am I dust to be trampled beneath 
her feet? Am I a dog that she can’t throw me 
a word?” Her arms were stretched out, and 
she was making this inquiry as to her own ca- 
nine qualities as I re-entered the room, and re- 
membered that Ethel had never once addressed 
a single word to Mrs. Mackenzie in the course 
of her visit. 

I affected not to perceive the incident, and 
presently said that I wanted to speak to Clive 
in his studio. Knowing that I had brought my 
friend one or two commissions for drawings, 
Mrs. Mackenzie was civil to me, and did not 
object to our colloquies. 

“Will you come too, and smoke a pipe, fa- 
ther ?” says Clive. 

“ Of course, your father intends to stay to din- 
ner /” says the Campaigner, with a scornful toss 
of herhead. Clive groaned out, as we were on 
the stair, “that he could not bear this much 
longer; by Heavens he could not!” 

“Give the Colonel his pipe, Clive,” said I. 
“Now, Sir, down with you in the sitter’s chair, 
and smoke the sweetest cheroot you ever smoked 
in your life! My dear, dear old Clive! you 
need not bear with the Campaigner any longer; 
you may go to bed without this nightmare to- 
night if you like; you may have your father 
back under your roof again.” 

“My dear Arthur! I must be back at ten, Sir, 
back at ten, military time; drum beats; no— 
bell tolls at ten, and gates close ;” and he laughed 
and shook his old head. “Besides, I am to see 
a young lady, Sir; and she is coming to make 
tea for me, and I must speak to Mrs. Jones to 
have all things ready—all things ready ;” and 
again the old man langhed as he spoke. 

His son looked at him and then at me with 
eyes full of sad meaning. “How do you mean, 
Arthur,” Clive said, “that he can come and 
stay with me, and that that woman can go?” 

Then feeling in my pocket for Mr. Luce’s 
letter, I grasped my dear Clive by the hand and 
bade him prepare for good news. I told him 
how providentially, two days since, Ethel, in the 
library at Newcome, looking into Orme’s His- 
tory of India, a book which old Mrs. Newcome 
had been reading on the night of her death, had 
discovered a paper, of which the accompanying 
meee inclosed a copy, and I gave my friend the 
etter. 





He opened it, and read it through. I can 
not say that I saw any particular expression of 
wonder in his countenance, for somehow, all the 
while Clive perused this document, I was look. 
ing at the Colonel’s sweet, kind face. “ It—jt 
is Ethel’s doing,” said Clive, in a hurried voice, 
“There was no such letter.” 

“Upon my honor,” I answered, “there was, 
We came up to London with it last night, a few 
hours after she had found it. We showed it to 
Sir Barnes Newcome, who—who could not dis. 
own it. We took it to Mr. Luce, who recog. 
nized it at once, who was old Mrs. Newcome’s 
man of business, and continues to be the fami}; 
lawyer, and the family recognizes the legacy 
and has paid it, and you may draw for it to- 
morrow, as you see. Whata piece of good luck 
it is that it did not come before the B. B. C. 
time! That confounded Bundelecund Bank 
would have swallowed up this, like all the rest.” 

“Father! father! do you remember Orme’s 
History of India?” cries Clive. 

“Orme’s history ! of course I do; I could re- 
peat whole pages of it when I was a boy,” says 
the old man, and began forthwith. “‘The two 
battalions advanced against each other cannon- 
ading, until the French, coming to a hollow way, 
imagined that the English would not venture to 
pass it. But Major Lawrence ordered the sea- 
poys and artillery—the seapoys and artillery to 
halt and defend the convoy against the Morat- 
toes’—Morattoes Orme calls ’em. Ho! ho! | 
could repeat whole pages, Sir.” 

“Tt is the best book that ever was written!” 
calls out Clive. The Colonel said he had not 
read it, but he was informed Mr. Mill’s was a 
very learned history; he intended to read it. 
“Eh! there is plenty of time now,” said the 
good Colonel. “I have all day long at Grey 
Friars—after chapel, you know. Do you know, 
Sir, when I was a boy I used what they call to 
tib out and run down to a public-house in Cis- 
tercian Lane—The Red Cow, Sir—and buy rum 
there? I was a terrible wild boy, Clivey. You 
wern’t so, Sir, thank Heaven. A terrible wild 
boy, and my poor father flogged me, though I 
think it was very hard on me. It wasn’t the 
pain, you know it wasn’t the pain; but... .” 
Here tears came into his eyes and he dropped 
his head on his hand, and the cigar from it fell 
on to the floor, burnt almost out, and scattering 
white ashes. 

Clive looked sadly at me. ‘He was often 
so at Boulogne, Arthur,” he whispered; “after 
a scene with that—that woman yonder, his head 
would go: he never replied to her taunts: he 
bore her infernal cruelty without an unkind 
word—oh! I can pay her back, thank God I 
can pay her! But who shall pay her,” he said, 
trembling in every limb, “ for what she has made 
that good man suffer?” 

He turned to his father, who still sate lost in 
his meditations. “You need never go back to 
Grey Friars, father!” he cried out. 

“Not go back, Clivey ? must go back, boy, to 
say Adsum when my name is called—Newcome! 
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Adsum! Hey! that is what we used to say— 
we used to say!” 

“You need not go back, except to pack your 
things, and return and live with me and Boy,” 
Clive continued, and he told Colonel Newcome 
rapidly the story of the legacy. The old man 
seemed hardly to comprehend it. When he 
did, the news scarcely elated him; when Clive 
said, “they could now pay Mrs. Mackenzie,” 
the Colonel replied, “ Quite right, quite right,” 
and added up the sum, principal and interest, 
in which they were indebted to her—he knew 
it well enough, the good old man, “ Of course, 
we shall pay her, Clivey, when we can!” Butin 
spite of what Clive had said, he did not appear 
to understand the fact that the debt to Mrs. 
Mackenzie was now actually to be paid. 

As we were talking, a knock came to the 
studio door, and that summons was followed by 
the entrance of the maid, who said to Clive, “If 
you please, Sir, Mrs. Mackenzie says, how long 
are you a-going to keep the dinner waiting ?” 

“Come, father, come to dinner!” cries Clive, 
“and, Pen, you will come too, won’t you?” he 
added; “it may be the last time you dine in 
such pleasant company. Come along,” he whis- 
pered hurriedly, “I should like you to be there; 
it will keep her tongue quiet.” As we proceed- 
ed to the dining-room, I gave the Colonel my 
arm; and the good man prattled to me some- 
thing about Mrs. Mackenzie having taken shares 
in the Bundelcund Banking Company, and about 
her not being a woman of business, and fancy- 
ing we had spent her money. “And I have 
always felt a wish that Clivey should pay her, 
and he will pay her, I know he will,” says the 
Colonel, “and then we shall lead a quiet life, 
Arthur; for, between ourselves, some women 
are the deuce when they are angry, Sir.” And 
again he laughed, as he told me this sly news, 
and he bowed meekly his gentle old head as we 
entered the dining-room. 

That apartment was occupied by little Boy 
already seated in his high chair, and by the 
Campaigner only, who stood at the mantle-piece 
in a majestie attitude. On parting with her, 
before we adjourned to Clive’s studio, I had 
made my bow and taken my leave in form, not 
supposing that I was about to enjoy her hospi- 
tality yet once again. My return did not seem 
to please her. ‘‘ Does Mr. Pendennis favor us 
with his company to dinner again, Clive ?” she 
said, turning to her son-in-law. Clive curtly 
said, “Yes, he had asked Mr. Pendennis to 
stay.” 

“You might at least have been so kind as to 
give me notice,” says the Campaigner, still ma- 
jestic, but ironical. “ You will have but a poor 
meal, Mr. Pendennis; and one such as I am 
not accustomed to give my guests.” 

“Cold beef! what the deuce does it matter?” 
says Clive, beginning to carve the joint, which, 
hot, had served our yesterday’s Christmas table. 

“Tt does matter, Sir! I am not accustomed 
to treat my guests in this way. Maria! who 





that beef have been cut away since one o'clock 
to-day,” and with flashing eyes, and a finger 
twinkling all over with rings, she pointed to- 
ward the guilty joint. 

Whether Maria had been dispensing secret 
charities, or kept company with an occult police- 
man, partial to roast beef, I do not know; but 
she looked very much alarmed, and said, In- 
deed, and indeed, Mum, she had not touched a 
morsel of it !—not she. 

“ Confound the beef!” says Clive, carving on. 
“She has been cutting it!” cries the Cam- 
paigner, bringing her fist down with a thump 
upon the table. “Mr. Pendennis! you saw the 
beef yesterday; eighteen pounds it weighed, and 
this is what comes up of it! As if there was 
not already ruin enough in the house !” 

“D—n the beef!” cries out Clive. 

“No! no! Thank God for our good dinner! 
Benedicti Benedicamus, Clivey, my boy,” says 
the Colonel, in a tremulous voice. 

“Swear on, Sir! let the child hear your 
oaths! let my blessed child, who is too ill to 
sit at table and picks her bit of sweetbread on 
her sofa—which her poor mother prepares for 
her, Mr. Pendennis—which I cooked it, and 
gave it to her with these hands—let her hear 
your curses and blasphemies, Clive Newcome! 
They are loud enough.” 

“Do let us have a quiet life,” groans out 
Clive; and for me, I confess, I kept my eyes 
steadily down upon my plate, nor dared to lift 
them, until my portion of cold beef had van- 
ished. 

No farther outbreak took place until the ap- 
pearance of the second course, which consist- 
ed, as the ingenious reader may suppose, of the 
plum-pudding, now in a grilled state, and the 
remanent mince-pies from yesterday’s meal. 
Maria, I thought, looked particularly guilty, as 
these delicacies were placed on the table: she 
set them down hastily, and was for operating 
an instant retreat, 

But the Campaigner shrieked after her, “Who 
has eaten that pudding? I insist upon know- 
ing who has eaten it. I saw it at two o'clock 
when I went down to the kitchen and fried a 
bit for my darling child, and there’s pounds of 
it gone since then! There were five mince-pies! 
Mr. Pendennis! you saw yourself there were 
five went away from table yesterday—where’s 
the other two, Maria? You leave the house 
this night, you thieving, wicked wretch—and 
I'll thank you to come back to me afterward 
for a character. Thirteen servants have we 
had in nine months, Mr. Pendennis, and this 
girl is the worst of them all, and the greatest 
liar, and the greatest thief.” 

At this charge the outraged Maria stood up 
in arms, and as the phrase is, gave the Cam- 
paigner as good as she got. “Go! wouldn't 
she go? Pay her her wages, and let her go 
out of that ell upon hearth,” was Maria’s prayer. 
“Tt isn’t you, Sir,” she said, turning to Clive. 
“You are good enough, and works hard enough 
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Doctor; and she don’t pay him—and I see five 
of them in her purse wrapped up in paper, my- 
self I did, and she abuses you to him—and I 
heard her, and Jane Black, who was here be- 
fore, told me she heard her. Go! won't I just 
go, I dispises your puddens and pies!” and with 
a laugh of scorn this rude Maria snapped her 
black fingers in the immediate vicinity of the 
Campaigner’s nose. 

“T will pay her her wages, and she shall go 
this instant!” says Mrs. Mackenzie, taking her 
purse out. 

“ Pay me with them suvverings that you have 
got in it, wrapped up in paper. See if she 
haven't, Mr. Newcome,” the refractory waiting 
woman cried out, and again she laughed a stri- 
dent laugh. 

Mrs. Mackenzie briskly shut her porte-mon- 
naie, and rose up from table, quivering with 
indignant virtue. ‘ Go!” she exclaimed, “‘ go 
and pack your trunks this instant! you quit the 
house this night, and a policeman shall see to 
your boxes before you leave it!” 

While uttering this sentence against the 
guilty Maria, the Campaigner had intended, no 
doubt, to replace her purse in her pocket—a 
handsome fillagree gimcrack of poor Rosa’s, one 
of the relics of former splendors—but, agitated 
by Maria’s insolence, the trembling hand missed 
the mark, and the purse fell to the ground. 

Maria dashed at the purse in a moment, with 


ascream of laughter shook its contents upon the 
table, and, sure enough, five little packets wrapped 
in paper rolled out upon the cloth, besides bank 


notes and silver and gold coin. “I’m to go, 
am I? I’m a thief, am 1?” screamed the girl, 
clapping her hands. “JZ sor’em yesterday when 
I was a-lacing of her; and thought of that pore 
young man working night and day to get the 
money—me a thief, indeed! —I despise you, 
and J give you warning.” 

“Do you wish to see me any longer insulted 
by this woman, Clive? Mr. Pendennis, I am 
shocked that you should witness such horrible 
vulgarity,” cries the Campaigner, turning to her 
guest. ‘Does the wretched creature suppose 
that I, I who have given thousands, I who have 
denied myself every thing, I who have spent my 
all in support of this house; and Colonel New- 
come knows whether I have given thousands or 
not, and who has spent them, and who has been 
robbed, I say, and—” 

“Here! you! Maria! go about your busi- 
ness,” shouted out Clive Newcome, starting up; 
“go and pack your trunks if you like, and pack 
this woman’s trunks too. Mrs. Mackenzie, I 
can bear you no more; go in peace, and if you 
wish to see your daughter, she shall come to 
you; but I will never, so help me God! sleep 
under the same roof with you; or break the 
same crust with you; or bear your infernal cru- 
elty ; or sit to hear my father insulted ; or listen 
to your wicked pride and folly more. There 
has not been a day since you thrust your cursed 
foot into our wretched house, but you have tor- 
tured one and all of us. Look here, at the 


| best gentleman, and the kindest heart in all the 
| world, you fiend! and see to what a condition 
you have brought him! Dearest father! she is 
going, do you hear? She leaves us, and you 
will come back to me, won’t you? Great God, 
woman,” he gasped out, “do you know what 
you have made me suffer—what you have done 
to this good man? Pardon, father, pardon” 
and he sank down by his father’s side, sobbing 
with passionate emotion. The old man even 
now did not seem to comprehend the scene. 
When he heard that woman’s voice in anger, a 
sort of stupor came over him. 

“Tam a fiend, amI?” cries the lady. “You 
hear, Mr. Pendennis, this is the language to 
which I am accustomed; I am a widow, and I 
trusted my child and my all to that old man; 
he robbed me and my darling of almost every 
farthing we had; and what has been my return 
for such baseness? I have lived in this house 
and toiled like a slave; I have acted as servant 
to my blessed child; night after night I have 
sat with her; and month after month, when /er 
husband has been away, I have nursed that poor 
innocent; and the father having robbed me, 
the son turns me out of doors !” 

A sad thing it was to witness, and a painful 
proof how frequent were these battles, that, as 
this one raged, the poor little boy sat almost care- 
less, while his bewildered grandfather stroked 
his golden head. “It is quite clear to me, 
madam,” I said, turning to Mrs. Mackenzie, 
“that you and your son-in-law are better apart; 
and I came to tell him to-day of a most fortu- 
nate legacy, which has just been left to him, 
and which will enable him to pay you to-morrow 
morning every shilling, every shilling which he 
does NoT owe you.” 

“T will not leave this house until I am paid 
every shilling of which I have been robbed,” 
hissed out Mrs. Mackenzie; and she sat down 
folding her arms across her chest 

“T am sorry,” groaned out Clive, wiping the 
sweat off his brow, “I used a harsh word; 1 will 
never sleep under the same roof with you. To- 
morrow I will pay you what you claim; and 
the best chance I have of forgiving you the evil 
which you have done me, is that we never should 
meet again. Will you give me a bed at your 
house, Arthur? Father, will you come out and 
walk? Good night, Mrs. Mackenzie; Penden- 
nis will settle with you in the morning. You 
will not be here, if you please, when I return; 
and so God forgive you, and farewell.” 

Mrs. Mackenzie in a tragic manner dashed 
aside the hand which poor Clive held out to her, 
and disappeared from the scene of this dismal 
dinner. Boy presently fell a crying: in spite 
of all the battle and fury, there was sleep in 
his eyes. 

“ Maria is too busy, I suppose, to put him to 
bed,” said Clive, with a sad smile; “shall we 
do it, father? Come, Tommy, my son!” and 
he folded his arms round the child, and walked 
with him to the upper regions. ‘The old man’s 
eyes lighted up; his scared thoughts returned 
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to him; he followed his two children up the 
stairs, and saw his grandson in his little bed; 
and, as we walked home with him, he told me 
how sweetly Boy said Our Father, and prayed 
God bless all those who loved him, as they laid 
him to rest. 

So these three generations had joined in that 
supplication: the strong man, humbled by trial 
and grief, whose loyal heart was yet full of love; 
the child, of the sweet age of those little ones 
rade tf Blessed Speaker of the prayer first 
bade t¢ come unto Him ; and the old man, whose 
heart was well-nigh as tender and as innocent, 
and whose day was approaching, when he should 
be drawn to the bosom of the Eternal Pity. 

——_~—_— 
CHAPTER LXXX 
IN WITICH THE COLONEL SAYS “‘ADSUM” WIEN IIS NAME 
18 CALLED. 

Tue vow which Clive had uttered, never to 
share bread with his mother-in-law, or sleep 
under the same roof with her, was broken on 
the very next day, A stronger will than the 
young man’s intervened, and he had to confess 
the impotence of his wrath before that superior 
power. In the forenoon of the day following 
that unlucky dinner, I went with my friend to 
the banking-house, whither Mr. Luce’s letter di- 
rected us, and carried away with me the princi- 
pal sum, in which the Campaigner said Colonel 
Newcome was indebted to her, with the interest 
accurately computed and reimbursed. Clive 





went off with a pocket full of mon- 
ey to the dear old Poor Brother of 
Grey Friars; and he promised to 
return with his father, and dine 
with my wife in Queen Square. 
I had received a letter from Laura 
by the morning’s post, announcing 
her return by the express-train 
from Newcome, and desiring that 
a spare bedroom should be got 
ready for a friend who accompa- 
nied her. 

On reaching Howland Street, 
Clive’s door was opened, rather 
to my surprise, by the rebellious 
maid-servant who had received her 
dismissal on the previous night; 
and the Doctor's carriage drove 
up as she was still speaking to me. 
The polite practitioner sped up 
stairs to Mrs. Newcome’s apart- 
ment. Mrs. Mackenzie, in a robe- 
de-chambre and cap very different 
from yesterday’s, came out eagerly 
to meet the physician on the land- 
ing. Ere they had been a quarter 
of an hour together, arrived a cab, 
which discharged an elderly per- 
son, with her bandbox and bun- 
dies; I had no difficulty in recog- 
nizing a professional nurse in the 
new-comer. She too, disappeared 
in the sick-room, and left me sit- 
ting in the neighboring chamber, 

the scene of the last night’s quarrel. 

Hither presently came to me Maria, the maid. 
She said she had not the heart to go away now 
she was wanted; that they had passed a sad 
night, and that no one had been to bed. Master 
Tommy was below, and the landlady taking care 
of him: the landlord had gone out for the nurse. 
Mrs. Clive had been taken bad after Mr. Clive 
went away the night before. Mrs. Mackenzie 
had gone to the poor young thing, and there she 
went on, crying, and screaming, and stamping, 
as she used to do in her tantrums, which was 
most cruel of her, and made Mrs. Clive so ill. 
And presently the young lady began, my in- 
formant told me. She came screaming into the 
sitting-room, her hair over her shoulders, calling 
out she was deserted, deserted, and would like to 
die. She was like a mad woman for some time. 
She had fit after fit of hysterics; and there was 
her mother, kneeling, and crying, and calling 
out to her darling child to calm herself; which 
it was all her own doing, and she had much 
better have held her own tongue, remarked the 
resolute Maria. I understood: only too well 
from the girl’s account what had happened, and 
that Clive, if resolved to part with his mother- 
in-law, should not have left her, even for twelve 
hours, in possession of his house. The wretch- 
ed woman, whose Self was always predominant, 
and who, though she loved her daughter, after 
her own fashion, never forgot her own vanity or 
passion, had improved the occasion of Clive’s 
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absence: worked upon her child’s weakness, 
jealousy, ill health, and driven her, no doubt, 
into the fever which yonder physician was call- 
ed to quell. 

The Doctor presently enters to write a pre- 
scription, followed by Clive’s mother-in-law, who 
had cast Rosa’s fine Cashmere shawl over her 
shoulders, to hide her disarray. “ You here still, 
Mr, Pendennis!” she exclaims. She knew I 
was there. Had not she changed her dress in 
order to receive me?” 

“T have to speak to you for two minutes on 
important business, and then I shall go,” I re- 
plied gravely. 

“Qh, Sir! to what a scene you have come! 
To what a state has Clive’s conduct last night 
driven my darling child!” 

As the odious woman spoke so, the Doctor’s 
keen eyes, looking up from the prescription, 
caught mine. “I declare before Heaven, mad- 
am,” I said hotly, “I believe you yourself are 
the cause of your daughter's present illness, as 
you have been the misery of my friends.” 

“Ts this, Sir,” she was breaking out, “is this 
language to be used to... .?” 

** Madam, will you be silent?” I said; “I 
am come to bid you farewell on the part of 
those whom your temper has driven into infer- 
nal torture. Iam come to pay you every half- 
penny of the sum which my friends do not owe 
you, but which they restore. Here is the ac- 
count, and here is the money to settle it. And 
I take this gentleman to witness, to whom, no 
doubt, you have imparted what you call your 
wrongs (the Doctor smiled, and shrugged his 
shoulders), that now you are paid.” 

* A widow—a poor, lonely, insulted widow!” 
cries the Campaigner, with trembling hands, 
taking possession of the notes. 

“ And I wish to know,” I continued, “ when 
my friend’s house will be free to him, and he 
can return in peace.” 

Here Rosa's voice was heard from the inner 
apartment, screaming, ‘‘ Mamma, mamma!” 

“T go to my child, Sir,” she said; “if Cap- 
tain Mackenzie had been alive, you would not 
have dared to insult me so.” And, carrying off 
her money, she left us. 

“Can not she be got out of the house ?” I 
said to the Doctor. “My friend will never re- 
turn until she leaves it. It is my belief she is 
the cause of her daughter’s present illness.” 

“Not altogether, my dear Sir. Mrs. New- 
come was in a very, very delicate state of health. 
Her mother is a lady of impetuous temper, who 
expresses herself very strongly—too strongly, I 
own. In consequence of unpleasant family dis- 
cussions, which no physician ean prevent, Mrs. 
Newcome has been wrought up to a state of— 
of agitation. Her fever is, in fact, at present 
very high. You know her condition. I am 
apprehensive of ulterior consequences. I have 
recommended an excellent and experienced 
nurse to her. Mr. Smith, the medical man at 
the corner, is a most able practitioner. I shall 
myself call again in a few hours, and I trust 








that, after the event which I apprehend, every 
thing will go well.” " 

“Can not Mrs. Mackenzie leave the house, 
Sir?” I asked. 

“ Her daughter cries out for her at every mo- 
ment. Mrs. Mackenzie is certainly not a judi- 
cious nurse, but in Mrs, Newcome’s present state 
I can not take upon myself to separate them. 
Mr. Newcome may return, and I do think and 
believe that his presence may tend to impose 
silence, and restore tranquillity.” 

I had to go back to Clive with these gloomy 
tidings. ‘The poor fellow must put up a bed in 
his studio, and there await the issue of his wife’s 
illness. I saw ‘Thomas Newcome could not 
sleep under his son’s roof that night. That 
dear meeting, which both so desired, was de- 
layed, who could say for how long? 

“The Colonel may come to us,” I thought; 
“our old house is big enough.” I guessed who 
was the friend coming in my wife’s company; 
and pleased myself by thinking that two friends 
so dear should meet in our home. Bent upon 
these plans, I repaired to Grey Friars, and to 
Thomas Newcome’s chamber there. 

Bayham opened the door when I knocked, 
and came toward me with a finger on his lip, 
and a sad, sad countenance. He closed the 
door gently behind him, and led me into the 
court. ‘Clive is with him, and Miss Newcome. 
He is very ill, He does not know them,” said 
Bayham with a sob. “He calls out for both of 
them: they are sitting there, and he does not 
know them.” 

In a brief narrative, broken by more honest 
tears, Fred Bayham, as we paced up and down 
the court, told me what had happened. The 
old man must have passed a sleepless night, for 
on going to his chamber in the morning, his at- 
tendant found him dressed in his chair, and his 
bed undisturbed. He must have sat all through 
the bitter night without a fire; but his hands 
were burning hot, and he rambled in his talk. 
He spoke of some one coming to drink tea with 
him, pointed to the fire, and asked why it was 
not made; he would not go to bed, though the 
nurse pressed him. The bell began to ring for 
morning chapel; he got up and went toward 
his gown, groping toward it as though he could 
hardly see, and put it over his shoulders, and 
would go out, but he would have fallen in the 
court if the good nurse had not given him her 
arm; and the physician of the hospital, passing 
fortunately at this moment, who had always 
been a great friend of Colonel Newcome’s, in- 
sisted upon leading him back to his room again, 
and got him to bed. “When the bell stopped 
he wanted to rise once more; he fancied he was 
a boy at school again,” said the nurse, “and 
that he was going in to Dr. Raine, who was 
schoolmaster here ever so many years ago.” 
So it was, that when happier days seemed to be 
dawning for the good man, that reprieve came 
too late. Grief, and years, and humiliation, 
and care, and cruelty had been too strong for 
him, and Thomas Newcome was stricken down. 
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Bayham’s story told, I entered the room, over 
which the twilight was falling, and saw the fig- 
ures of Clive and Ethel seated at each end of 
the bed. The poor old man within it was call- 
ing incoherent sentences. I had to call Clive 
from the present grief before him, with intelli- 
gence of further sickness awaiting him at home. 
Our poor patient did not heed what I said to 
his son. ‘You must go home to Rosa,” Ethel 
said. ‘She will be sure to ask for her husband, 
and forgiveness is best, dear Clive. I will stay 
with uncle. I will never leave him. Please 
God, he will be better in the morning when you 
come back.” So Clive’s duty called him to his 
own sad home; and, the bearer of dismal ti- 
dings, I returned to mine. The fires were lit 
there, and the table spread; and kind hearts 
were waiting to welcome the friend who never 
more was to enter my door. 

It may be imagined that the intelligence 
which I brought alarmed and afilicted my wife, 
and Madame de Florac our guest. Laura im- 
mediately went away to Rosa’s house to offer 
her services if needed. The accounts which 
she brought thence were very bad: Clive came 
to her for a minute or two, but Mrs. Mackenzie 
could not see her. Should she not bring the 
little boy home to her children? Laura asked ; 
and Clive thankfully accepted that offer. The 
little man slept in our nursery that night, and 
was at play with our young ones on the morrow 
—happy and unconscious of the fate impending 
over his home. 

Yet two more days passed, and I had to take 
two advertisements to the Zimes newspaper on 
the part of poor Clive. Among the announce- 
ment of Births was printed, “On the 28th, in 
Howland Street, Mrs. Clive Newcome of a son 
still-born.” And a little lower, in the third di- 
vision of the same column, appeared the words, 
“On the 29th, in Howland Street, aged 26, 
Rosa, wife of Clive Newcome, Esq.” So, one 
day, shall the names of all of us be written there ; 
to be deplored by how many? to be remembered 
how long? to occasion what tears, praises, sym- 
pathy, censure—yet for a day or two while the 
busy world has time to recollect us who have 
passed beyond it. So this poor little flower had 
bloomed for its little day, and pined, and with- 
ered, and perished. There was only one friend 
by Clive’s side following the humble procession 
which laid poor Rosa and her child out of sight 
of a world that had been but unkind to her. Not 
many tears were there to water her lonely little 
grave. A grief that was akin to shame and re- 
morse humbled him as he knelt over her. Poor 
little harmless lady! no more childish triumphs 
and vanities, no more hidden griefs are you to 
enjoy or suffer; and earth closes over your sim- 
ple pleasures and tears! The snow was falling 
and whitening the coffin as they lowered it into 
the ground. It was at the same cemetery in 
which Lady Kew was buried. I dare say the 
same clergyman read the same service over the 
two graves, as he will read it for you or any of 
us to-morrow, and until his own turn comes. 





Come away from the place, poor Clive! Come 
sit with your orphan little boy; and bear him 
on your knee, and hug him to your heart. He 
seems yours now, and all a father’s love may 
pour out upon him. Until this hour, Fate un- 
controllable and homely tyranny had separated 
him from you. 

It was touching to see the eagerness and ten- 
derness with which the great strong man now 
assumed the guardianship of the child, and en- 
dowed him with his entire wealth of affection. 
The little boy now ran to Clive whenever he 
came in, and sat for hours prattling to him. 
He would take the boy out to walk, and from 
our windows we could see Clive’s black figure 
striding over the snow in St. James’s Park, the 
little man trotting beside him, or perched on 
his father’s shoulder. My wife and I looked 
at them one morning as they were making their 
way toward the City. “He has inherited that 
loving heart from his father,” Laura said; “and 
he is paying over the whole property to his 
son.” 

Clive, and the boy sometimes with him, used 
to go daily to Grey Friars, where the Colonel 
still lay ill. After some days the fever which 
had attacked him left him; but left him so 
weak and enfeebled that he could only go from 
his bed to the chair by his fireside. The sea- 
son was exceedingly bitter, the chamber which 
he inhabited was warm and spacious; it was 
considered unadvisable to move him until he 
had attained greater strength, and still warmer 
weather. The medical men of the House hoped 
he might rally in spring. My friend, Dr. Good- 
enough, came to him: he hoped too; but not 
with a hopeful face. A chamber, luckily va- 
cant, hard by the Colonel’s, was assigned to his 
friends, where we sate when we were too many 
for him. Besides his customary attendant, he 
had two dear and watchful nurses, who were 
almost always with him—Ethel and Madame de 
Florac, who had passed many a faithful year by 
an old man’s bedside; who would have come, 
as to a work of religion, to any sick couch, much 
more to this one, where he lay for whose life 
she would once gladly have given her own. 

But our Colonel, we all were obliged to ac- 
knowledge, was no more our friend of old days. 
He knew us again, and was good to every one 
round him, as his wont was; especially when 
Boy came, his old eyes lighted up with simple 
happiness, and, with eager trembling hands, he 
would seek under his bed-clothes, or the pock- 
ets of his dressing-gown, for toys or cakes 
which he had caused to be purchased for his 
grandson. There was a little laughing, red- 
cheeked, white-headed gown-boy of the school, 
to whom the old man had taken a great fancy. 
One of the symptoms of his returning conscious- 
ness and recovery, as we hoped, was his calling 
for this child, who pleased our friend by his 
archness and merry ways; and who, to the old 
gentleman's unfailing delight, used to call him 
“Codd Colonel.” “Tell litthke F—— that Codd 
Colonel wants to see him ?” and the little gown- 
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boy was brought to him; and the Colonel would 
listen to him for hours; and hear all about his 
lessons and his play; and prattle, almost as 
childishly, about Dr. Raine, and his own early 
school-days. The boys of the school, it must 
be said, had heard the noble old gentleman’s 
touching history, and had all got to know and 
love him. ‘They came every day to hear news 
of him; sent him in books and papers to amuse 
him; and some benevolent young souls—God’s 
blessing on all honest boys! say I—painted 
theatrical characters, and sent them in to Codd 
Colonel’s grandson. The little fellow was made 
free of gown-boys, and once came thence to his 
grandfather in a little gown, which delighted 
the old man hugely. Boy said he would like 
to be a little gown-boy; and I make no doubt, 
when he is old enough, his father will get him 
that post, and put him under the tuition of my 
friend Dr. Senior. 

So, weeks passed away, during which our dear 
old friend still remained with us. His mind 
was gone at intervals, but would rally feebly; 
and with his consciousness returned his love, his 
simplicity, his sweetness. He would talk French 
with Madame de Florac, at which time his 
memory appeared to awaken with surprising 
vividness, his cheek flushed, and he was a youth 
again—a youth all love and hope—a stricken 
old man, with a beard as white as snow cover- 
ing the noble care-worn face. At such times 
he called her by her Christian name of Léon- 
ore; he addressed courtly old words of regard 
and kindness to the aged lady; anon he wan- 
dered in his talk, and spoke to her as if they 
still were young. Now, as in those early days, 
his heart was pure; no anger remained in it; 
no guile tainted it; only peace and good-will 
dwelt in it. 

Rosa’s death had seemed to shock him for a 
while when the unconscious little boy spoke of 
it. Before that circumstance, Clive had even 
forebore to wear mourning, Jest the news should 
agitate his father. The Colonel remained silent 
and was very much disturbed all that day, but 
he never appeared to comprehend the fact quite ; 
and, once or twice afterward, asked “ Why she 
did not come to see him? She was prevented, 
he supposed—she was prevented,” he said, with 
a look of terror; he never once otherwise al- 
luded to that unlucky tyrant of his household, 
who had made his last years so unhappy. 

The circumstance of Clive’s legacy he never 
understood ; but more than once spoke of Barnes 
to Ethel, and sent his compliments to him, and 
said he should like to shake him by the hand. 
Barnes Newcome never once offered to touch 
that honored hand, though his sister bore her 
uncle’s message to him. They came often from 
Bryanstone Square; Mrs. Hobson even offered 
to sit with the Colonel, and read to him, and 
brought him books for his improvement. But 
her presence disturbed him; he cared not for 
her books ; the two nurses whom he loved faith- 
fully watched him; and my wife and I were 
admitted to him sometimes, both of whom he 








honored with regard and recognition. As for 
F. B., in order to be near his Colonel, did not 
that good fellow take up his lodging in Cister- 
cian Lane, at the Red Cow? He is one whose 
errors, let us hope, shall be pardoned, guia mui. 
tum amavit. I am sure he felt ten times more 
joy at hearing of Clive’s legacy than if thou- 
sands had been bequeathed to himself. May 
good health and good fortune speed him! _~ 

The days went on, and our hopes, raised 
sometimes, began to flicker and fail. One even- 
ing the Colonel left his chair for his bed in 
pretty good spirits, but passed a disturbed night, 
and the next morning was too weak to rise. 
Then he remained in his bed, and his friends 
visited him there. One afternoon he asked for 
his little gown-boy, and the child was brought 
to him, and sate by the bed with a very awe- 
stricken face; and then gathered courage, and 
tried to amuse him by telling him how it was a 
half-holiday, and they were having a cricket 
match with the St. Peter’s boys in the green, 
and Grey Friars was in and winning. The 
Colonel quite understood about it; he would 
like to see the game; he had played many a 
game on that green when he was a boy. He 
grew excited; Clive dismissed ‘his father’s little 
friend, and put a sovereign into his hand; and 
away he ran to say that Codd Colonel had come 
into a fortune, and to buy tarts, and to see the 
match out. J, curre, little white-haired gown- 
boy! Heaven speed you, little friend! 

After the child had gone, Thomas Newcome 
began to wander more and more. He talked 
louder; he gave the word of command, spoke 
Hindostanee as if to his men. Then he spoke 
words in French rapidly, seizing a hand that 
was near him, and crying, “Toujours, toujours !” 
But it was Ethel’s hand which he took. Ethel 
and Clive and the nurse were in the room with 
him; the latter came to us, who were sitting in 
the adjoining apartment; Madame de Florac 
was there, with my wife and Bayham. 

At the look in the woman’s countenance 
Madam de Florac started up. “He is very 
bad, he wanders a great deal,” the nurse whis- 
pered. The French lady fell instantly on her 
knees, and remained rigid in prayer. 

Some time afterward Ethel came in with a 
scared face to our pale group. “ He is calling 
for you again, dear lady,” she said, going up to 
Madame de Florac, who was still kneeling; “and 
just now he said he wanted Pendennis to take 
care of his boy. He will not know you.” She 
hid her tears as she spoke. 

She went into the room, where Clive was at 
the bed’s foot; the old man within it talked on 
rapidly for awhile: then again he would sigh 
and be still: once more I heard him say, hur- 
riedly, ‘Take care of him when I’m in India ;” 
and then with a heart-rending voice he called 
out “Léonore, Léonore!” She was kneeling 
by his side now. The patient’s voice sank into 


faint murmurs; only a moan now and then an- 
nounced that he was not asleep. 
At the usual evening hour the chapel bell be- 
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gan to toll, and Thomas Newcome’s hands out- 
side the bed feebly beat a time. And just as 
the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone 
over his face, and he lifted up his head a little, 
and quickly said, ‘ Adsum!” and fell back. It 
was the word we used at school, when names 
were called; and lo, he, whose heart was as 
that of a little child, had answered to his name, 
and stood in the presence of The Master. 





Two years ago, walking with my children in 
some pleasant fields, near to Berne in Switzer- 
land, I strayed from them into a little wood; 
and, coming out of it presently, told them how 
the story had been revealed to me somehow, 
which for three-and-twenty months the reader 
has been pleased to follow. As I write the last 
line with a rather sad heart, Pendennis and 
Laura, and Ethel and Clive fade away into 
fable-land. I hardly know whether they are 
not true: whether they do not live near us 
somewhere. They were alive, and I heard their 
voices; but five minutes since was touched by 
their grief. And have we parted with them 
here on a sudden, and without so much as a 
shake of the hand? Is yonder line (——) which 
I drew with my own pen a barrier between me 
and Hades as it were, across which I can see 
those figures retreating and only dimly glim- 
mering? Before taking leave of Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis, might he not have told us wheth- 
er Miss Ethel married any body finally? — It 
was provoking that he should retire to the 
shades without answering that sentimental ques- 
tion. 

But though he has disappeared as irrevocably 
as Eurydice, these minor questions may settle 
the major one above mentioned. How could 
Pendennis have got all that information about 
Ethel’s goings on at Baden, and with Lord Kew, 
unless she had told somebody—her husband, 
for instance, who, having made Pendennis an 
early confidant in his amour, gave him the whole 
story? Clive, Pendennis writes expressly, is 
traveling abroad with his wife. Who is that 
wife? By a most monstrous blunder Mr. Pen- 
dennis killed Lady Farintosh’s mother at one 
page, and brought her to life again at another ; 
but Rosey, who is so lately consigned to Kensal 
Green, it is not surely with her that Clive is 
traveling, for then Mrs. Mackenzie would prob- 
ably be with them to a live certainty, and the 
tour would be by no means pleasant. How 
could Pendennis have got all those private let- 
ters, etc., but that the Colonel kept them in 
a teak box, which Clive inherited and made 
over to his friend? My belief then is, that in 
fable-land somewhere Ethel and Clive are living 
most comfortably together: that she is im- 
mensely fond of his little boy, and a great deal 
happier now than they would have been had 
they married at first, when they took a liking 
to each other as young people. That picture 
of J. J.’s of Mrs, Clive Newcome (in the Crystal 
Palace Exhibition in fable-land), is certainly 
not in the least like Rosey, who we read was 





fair; but it represents a tall, handsome, dark 
lady, who must be Mrs. Ethel. 

Again, why did Pendennis introduce J. J. 
with such a flourish, giving us, as it were, an 
overture, and no piece to follow it? J. J.’s 
history, let me confidentially state, has been 
revealed to me too, and may be told some of 
these fine summer months, or Christmas even- 
ings, when the kind reader has leisure to hear. 

What about Sir Barnes Newcome ultimate- 
ly? My impression is that he is married again, 
and it is my fervent hope that his present wife 
bullies him. Mrs. Mackenzie can not have the 
face to keep that money which Clive paid over 
to her beyond her lifetime, and will certainly 
leave it and her savings to little Tommy. I 
should not be surprised if Madame de Moncon- 
tour left a smart legacy to the Pendennis chil- 
dren; and Lord Kew stood godfather in case— 
in case Mr. and Mrs. Clive wanted such an ar- 
ticle. But have they any children? I, for my 
part, should like her best without, and entirely 
devoted to little Tommy. But for you, dear 
friend, it is as you like. You may settle your 
fable-land in your own fashion. Any thing you 
like happens in fable-land. Wicked folks die 
apropos (for instance, that death of Lady Kew 
was most artful, for if she had not died, don’t 
you see that Ethel would have married Lord 
Farintosh the next week ?)—annoying folks are 
got out of the way; the poor are rewarded— 
the upstarts are set down in fable-land—the 
frog bursts with wicked rage, the fox is caught 
in his trap, the lamb is rescued from the wolf, 
and so forth, just in the nick of time. And 
the poet of fable-land rewards and punishes 
absolutely. He splendidly deals out bags of 
sovereigns, which won’t buy any thing; be- 
labors wicked backs with awful blows, which 
do not hurt: endows heroines with preternat- 
ural beauty, and creates heroes, who, if ugly 
sometimes, yet possess a thousand good quali- 
ties, and usually end by being immensely rich ; 
makes the hero and heroine happy at last, and 
happy ever after. Ah, happy, harmless fable- 
land, where these things are! Friendly read- 
er! may you and the author meet there on 
some future day! He hopes so; as he yet 
keeps a lingering hold of your hand, and bids 
you farewell with a kind heart. 

Paris, 28th June, 1855. 


THE DUEL. 


HERE was a gay party gathered at supper 

in the Chrysanthemum Club, which, as every 
body knows, is in Broadway, nearly opposite the 
Manhattan Hotel. Some ten or a dozen young 
men were seated round the long-table, some 
busily stewing oysters.jn silver chafing-dishes, 
others mixing wonderful salads, while more 
were sipping their Sauterne, and watching the 
operations of their companions with a sort of 
hungry interest. One could see that it was go- 





ing to be a late affair, for at the head of the 
table sat Otis Renshawe, and wherever he was 
found there was great laughing, hard drinking, 
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and late hours. At present he was encom- 
passed by a congenial set. Chauncey Mes- 
singer, Frank Cadelle, and a couple of dashing 
young English officers, just arrived from Can- 
ada, and honorary members of the club, were 
in themselves quite enough to keep the ball 
going. 

The table looked like work. On the snowy 
cloth three or four silver chafing-dishes glitter- 
ed, and one might hear in the pauses of con- 
versation the bubbling of the savory stews with- 
in. Each man had at his side four or five glasses 
of various hues. The green round-bowled one, 
suggestive of delicate Rhine wines, the huge 
pink one, with slender stem and fragile lip, and 
the colorless one, so unsubstantial as to seem 
almost invisible, either of which might serve 
for the perfumed Chateaux Margaux, or the 
sinewy Clos Vougeot; over these towered the 
transparent spires of the old-fashioned Cham- 
pagne glasses, tall and delicate as crystal lilies. 
Champagne coolers, made of dead silver, on 
whose surface the congealed vapor of the room 
hung like beads of dew, stood in the centre of 
the table, while on the mantle-piece reposed 
three or four bottles of delicate Burgundy, cosi- 
ly getting their temperature up to the proper 
pitch. 

I belonged to the Chrysanthemum—although 
a sober medical man—because it was to me a 
most useful institution. Subject to be called 


out of doors at a moment’s notice, and in any 
weather, to witness some appalling scene of 
death or mortal agony, I frequently found my- 
self on my return much exhausted, and in need 


of some refreshment. The Chrysanthemum 
supplied this need; when all public places were 
closed, and even bar-rooms vailed their lights, 
the life of the Chrysanthemum began; and, as 
its doors were not closed until three in the morn- 
ing, and even then the judicious waiters winked 
at in-comings, there was no place in town suited 
my purposes better, albeit it had the name of 
being rather a “ fast” concern. 

“Hallo! Doctor,” cried Otis Renshawe as I 
entered, having just come from a terrible death- 
bed; “just in time for a capital stew or a slice 
of canvas-back. There’s some Clos Vougeot 
warming on the mantle-piece; that’s better, I 
can tell you, for the constitution than any 
amount of your prescriptions.” 

“You wouldn’t think so, Otis,” I answered, 
“if you were to know all the scrapes I got you 
out of before you had any teeth. Im afraid 
your Burgundy wouldn’t have done you much 
good at that tender age.” 

“By Jove, I wonder that I can stand the 
sight of you, Doctor,” said Otis, gravely. “ If 
I were to put you to some awful torture, it 
would only be a fitting reward for all the salts 
and senna with which you poisoned my youth- 
ful happiness.” 

“Pshaw!” cried Cadelle with a sort of sneer 
which was habitual to him, “ it was all for your 
good, Otis. If it were not for the good offices 
of Doctor ——, you never would have had that 








fine complexion with which you dazzle Miss De 
Lupa.” 

Otis’s brow slightly contracted, as if the speech 
somehow grated on his ear; but quickly recov- 
ering, he joined heartily in the laugh that was 
raised at his expense. 

“If I have dazzled Miss De Lupa,” he an- 
swered smilingly, “so much the worse. People 
seldom look long at any thing that dazzles them; 
whereas I thought, Frank, that the other night 
at Mrs. Stuyvesant’s ball, her eyes rested for a 
considerable time, and with evident pleasure, 
on your finely-formed features. She seemed 
to enjoy the prospect.” 

To my utter astonishment, instead of joining 
in the langh that rang through the room at this 
retort—for at two o’clock in the morning men 
are not critical as to wit—Frank Cadelle grew 
pale as death, and said, hurriedly, “ Otis, you 
will oblige me by treating Miss De Lupa’s name 
less familiarly.” 

“Certainly, my dear fellow!” replied Otis, 
with perfect calmness, though I could see his 
eye flash for an instant. “I have obliged you 
more than once, and I shall be very happy to 
do so again.” 

There was a dead silence for a moment. The 
men around the table looked at one another 
with a puzzled air; then one of the English of- 
ficers, a Captain Garth, dashed headlong into 
conversation, and succeeded in breaking the 
dangerous pause. I saw, better than any one 
at the table perhaps, that there was an under- 
current in all this, Although old college com- 
panions, members of the same club, and appar- 
ently excellent friends, there had always been a 
rivalry between Frank Cadelle and Otis Ren- 
shawe, Frank was a handsome fellow enough, 
but somehow Nature had not destined him to 
be an intellectual light of the age. At college, 
Otis Renshawe, who entered at the same time, 
had beaten him at every thing; not alone at 
Latin theses and Greek hexameters, but at pis- 
tol-shooting, at gymnastics; and as to Otis Ren- 
shawe’s game of billiards, it was at the same 
time Frank Cadelle’s admiration and despair. 
As often happens, circumstances chanced so 
that this rivalry continued into after life. Nei- 
ther of the young men were rich, and when the 
beautiful millionaire, Miss Carita De Lupa, who 
was said to possess caverns in Mexico where 
the stalactites were silver and the stalagmites 
gold—when this fair foreigner burst into the 
charmed circle of New York society, it was not 
wonderful that Masters Frank and Otis found 
themselves, very much to their mutual disgust, 
bowing the knee at the same shrine. For the 
sake of Miss De Lupa’s reputation, as a girl of 
fashion, it must be said that she oscillated be- 
tween her two admirers with almost perfect im- 
partiality. If she danced the German with Otis, 
she was certain to call out Frank when it was 
her turn; and if Frank accompanied her to the 
theatre, she gave to Otis, who always contrived 
to be on the opposite side of the house on these 
occasions, one of those mysterious, because im- 
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perceptible, signals with her fan, which brought 
him to her side between the acts. It will be 
easily seen, then, that it did not require much 
wind to fan into a flame the sparks of rivalry 
that lay smouldering in the young men’s bosoms. 

In spite of the artificial hilarity which Captain 
Garth and his companions had succeeded in pro- 
moting subsequent to the dangerous fragment 
of altercation that took place just after I had 
entered, I could not help feeling a sensation as 
of coming misfortune. I can not explain why 
this should attack me; but, on more than one 
occasion, disaster has sent me a telegraphic an- 
nouncement of its inevitable arrival. It may 
be that my profession is such as to stimulate the 
perceptions to a high degree of sensitiveness. 
We physicians are so accustomed to study the 
minutest shadows of expression, the tones of the 
voice, the gestures—in short, every movement 
of the individual from which to form our dia- 
gnosis, that our senses become, as it were, pre- 
ternaturally sharpened. Our lives are passed, 
so to speak, on the gui vive. <A glance of the 
eye, the twitching of a muscle, will often reveal 
to us that which weeks of study would still leave 
us unacquainted with. I saw, therefore, in an 
instant, that a struggle of some nature between 
these young men was at hand; but I confess I 
little anticipated the fatal course events were 
about to take. 

To the rest of the company the affair seemed 
to have entirely blown over. Otis Renshawe 
and Frank Cadelle clinked their glasses, and 
each vied with the other in the boisterousness 
of their hilarity. In spite of the lateness of the 
hour, I could not tear myself away. The fore- 
bodings of which I have just spoken seemed to 
weigh me down and chain me to my seat. Not- 
withstanding my fatigue, and the professional 
necessity for my keeping early hours whenever 
I was able, I still lingered at the table, sipping 
my Burgundy, and listening to the gayety of 
these young men with a feverish, watchful ear. 

“What a jolly ball that was at Mrs. Stuyve- 
sant’s!” cried Captain Garth, whom our 
American society was quite fresh. “By Jove! 
Renshawe, you Americans manage to give most 
delightful parties. I don’t think in all my Eu- 
ropean experience I ever saw such a number of 
pretty women.” 

“TI think our American women dress better 
in a ball-room than even the French,” said Ca- 
delle. “ And as to the English women, although 
they are very lovely, they always seemed to me 
to feel as stiff in their clothes as if they were 
made of wax, and were afraid to bend lest they 
may crack.” 

“Our women have a solid style of dress cer- 
tainly,” answered Garth, laughing good-humor- 
edly at this attack on his countrywomen; “but 
then they are at least appropriate in their cos- 
tume. You will never see an English lady walk- 
ing in Regent Street, by day or night, in what 
might be a ball-dress if the bonnet and mantilla 
were off.” 


glish artillery lieutenant, who was with Garth, 
“By Jove! I never saw any one who was either 
prettier or better dressed than Miss De Lupa, 
the other night, at Mrs. Stuyvesant’s. If you 
are the happy man, Renshawe, I really envy 
you.” 

Garth cast a lightning glance at the unfortu- 
nate young lieutenant, whose ill-timed speech 
was at that moment the very acmé of stupidity. 
It was, however, too late. The mischief was 
done, and the conversation turned once more 
on Miss De Lupa. 

‘*Renshawe, I believe, flatters himself that 
he is the man,” quickly said Cadelle, in reply 
to Eames’s unlucky speech. “But you know 
the words of the song, 

* Hope told a flattering tale—'™ 

“Come, Cadelle,” answered Renshawe, 
“some of us have perhaps as much, if not 
more, to boast of than you. You were always 
a conceited fellow at college ; but rest assured 
that you will never be any thing to Miss De 
Lupa beyond a mere acquaintance.” 

“On my word, Otis, you have a pleasant way 
of settling matters,” cried Cadelle, rather loud- 
ly, for by this time the fiery Burgundy had be- 
gun to act upon all parties. ‘May I inquire,” 
he continued, in a sneering tone, “If you are 
so far in Miss De Lupa’s confidence as to be 
enabled to pronounce so decisively upon the 
claims of others, or are you simply boasting by 
implication ?” 

“T never boast, Cadelle; particularly about 
such matters as this. Once for all, I say, you 
have no chance.” 

“ How dare you, Sir! How dare you say so?” 
shouted Cadelle, livid with fury, and rising from 
his chair. ‘ What authority have you, Sir, for 
this vain-glorious assertion? Produce it!” 

“T have the authority of Miss De Lupa her- 
self,” said Otis, calmly. 

“Tt’s a d—d lie!” cried Cadelle. 
Renshawe, you lie !” 

Renshaw remained perfectly immovable for 
a few seconds. Every one at table had half 
risen the instant the insult was given, thinking, 
no doubt, that the next moment decanters would 
be flying, and we all now remained gazing in 
perfect astonishment at Otis, whose counte- 
nance expressed no more emotion than if he 
had been the Memnon sitting in the desert. 

“At first I thought,” he said at last, in a 
very quiet and deliberate tone—“at first I thought 
of flinging this decanter at Mr. Cadelle,” and he 
took up a heavy Madeira decanter as he spoke; 
but replacing it in a moment, he continued: “I 
reflected, however, that I might miss him, or that 
if I hit him I might perhaps incapacitate him 
from joining in any future arrangements.” Here 
he rose: “I preferred, therefore,” he went on, 
“to inflict a more degrading insult; and, pre- 
vious to doing so, I beg to make my apologies 
to the gentlemen present.” Having said this, 
he bowed slightly to all at the table, and walk- 
ed coolly round to the side of the table where 


“ Otis 





“By Jove!” cried Mr. Fames, a young En- 


Cadelle was standing up, his hand on a decant- 
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er, and his face purple with hate and passion. 
Renshawe had scarcely got within arm’s-length 
of his rival, when, with the rapidity of lightning, 
he struck him a fearful blow between the eyes. 
Cadelle fell half back on the table, and Ren- 
shawe folded his arms, and beyond a slight pale- 
ness, might have been taken for the most un- 
concerned spectator. 

The blow had scarcely been given when Garth 
leaped across the table, and flung himself be- 
tween the foes. Cadelle was foaming at the 
mouth. ‘Let me go! let me go, you pack of 
hounds!” he cried to Garth and one or two 
others who were restraining him: “I must have 
his life! Let me at him! Ill kill him, by 
G—d!” 

“Cadelle! Cadelle! for Heaven’s sake be 
calm. This thing must be settled in another 
way—this is really a terrible affair,” cried Garth, 
and then I saw him cast an indignant glance at 
Eames, and mutter something very like a curse. 

Cadelle suddenly grew calm, and seemed to 
master his emotions by a great effort. “You 
are right, Captain Garth,” he said; “this mat- 
ter must be settled in another way, It must be 
settled instantly, too. Chauncey Messinger, I 
know you have pistols at your house; will you, 
meantime, do all that is necessary for me?” 

Here some one whispered into his ear that 
Otis Renshawe was a dead shot. He laughed 
horribly. ‘Otis Renshawe!” he cried. Ren- 
shawe turned to him with a bitter scowl. “You 
are a dead shot, they tell me.’ 

“Well, Sir, what of that?” answered Otis, 
haughtily. 

“Why, you, sée, I am near-sighted —half 
blind, in fact—and I never could come near you 
in shooting matters.” Every one seemed aston- 
ished at the turn things were taking, and Garth 
muttered, “The d——1! Cadelle is not surely 
going to turn tail!” 

“T am at a loss to comprehend you, Sir,” said 
Renshawe. 

“You will comprehend me in a moment,” 
continued Cadelle, with a sort of savage earnest- 
ness. ‘It will never do for us to fight upon 
unequal terms. Your own d—d foolish vanity 
brought this affair about, and you must abide 
by it. We will fight, Sir, across a handkerchief, 
muzzle to muzzle, and both go down to hell to- 
gether! Now, Sir, you comprehend me.” 

There was an instant chorus of negatives to 
this bloodthirsty proposition. ‘I, for one,” said 
Captain Garth, “ will never sanction murder by 
my presence.” Two or three of the men pres- 
ent left the room indignantly, 

“ Garth,” said Renshawe, taking the English- 
man by the arm, “we must gratify this fellow. 
Stand by me, Garth.” Garth seemed to yield 
a very unwilling assent, and Renshawe contin- 
ued: “Messinger, you have a pistol-gallery at 
your house. Let us settle this affair there, and 
assassinate one another as quickly as possible. 
Some one send for a couple of carriages. By 
Joye! Doctor,” he said, addressing me, “ how 
lucky that you dropped in to-night, Not that I 





think there will be much room for your skill 
though, for we can’t miss very well,” and he 
smiled faintly. I don’t think I ever saw more 
perfect coolness exhibited by two men under 
such awful circumstances than was exhibited by 
these two young fellows, who were marching, as 
it were, to certain death. 

I had striven several times previously to this 
to interfere, but my efforts were not of the 
slightest avail. Every one present seemed to 
think that there was but one remedy for the in- 
sult that had passed; and finding all my con- 
ciliatory efforts fruitless, I determined to sce the 
thing out, in the hope of being able to render 
some assistance. The carriages had now ar- 
rived. All those desirous of witnessing this ter- 
rible affair got in, and we drove off rapidly to 
Messinger’s house, which was situated in the up- 
per part of —th Avenue. On the way, an idea, 
which I conceived to be a very happy one, struck 
me, and as I was next Captain Garth, who was 
Renshawe’s second, I communicated it to him. 
It was this: That the pistols should be simply 
loaded with powder only, and that, after the 
principals had proved their courage, it would 
perhaps be easier to induce an arrangement. 
Garth hesitated for a moment, and said he 
would consult with Messinger, Cadelle’s second, 
which he did as soon as we arrived at our des- 
tination, and the result was that, after much 
hesitation, they agreed to my proposal, and 
loaded the pistols with powder only. 

We all proceeded to the pistol gallery (which 
was decorated with foils, masks, and gloves, 
being used also as a fencing and boxing-room) 
in solemn silence. Cadelle and Renshawe were 
both very pale, but devoid of the slightest trace 
of agitation. They had both made up their 
minds to die. I confess, I watched with the 
greatest anxiety the result of our scheme. It 
was agreed that they were to raise their pistols 
at the word “one,” and fire at the word “three.” 
The two principals then took their ground, They 
stood foot to foot, gazing haughtily into each 
other’s eyes, each with the pistol hanging in his 
right hand. I thought at the time what my feel- 
ings would have been if I, like them, believed 
the weapons to have been loaded with ball. 

“ Are you ready, gentlemen ?” asked Captain 
Garth. 

“ Quite ready,” answered Renshawe, calmly. 
“Give us the word.” 

“ One—two—three !” 

A flash, a loud report, and both the men stag- 
gered back untouched. 

“What the d—1 does this mean?” cried Ca- 
delle, savagely. “‘ Those pistols were not load- 
ed.” 

“Who has dared to mock us in this way ?” 
asked Renshawe, fiercely turning to Garth. 
Garth explained the well-meant artifice, and a 
fresh attempt at a reconciliation was made. An 
indignant curse was all that the mediators re- 
ceived for their pains. Cadelle was raving 
with passion. 

“Here,” cried Renshawe, making a dash at 
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a pair of the foils suspended on the wall, “here, 
at least, are weapons that no infernal fool can 
juggle with.” So saying, he wrenched the but- 
tons off, and handing one to Cadelle, told him 
to stand on guard. Cadelle seized the sword 
with a look of eager delight, and, before any of 
us could interfere, the combat began. ‘ 

I have since seen many horrible fights in the 
course of my professional career, but I never saw 
any thing more fearful than the deadly struggle 
that now commenced. It was nearly dawn. A 
gray, cold light was stealing in through the win- 
dows of the pistol gallery, and blending in a 
ghastly union with the gas with which it was il- 
lumitied. Five or six haggard men stood huddled 
together at one end of the room, while, in the cen- 
tre, two young and gallant men, stripped to the 
shirt, were fighting with asilent fury. Both, I be- 
lieve, were good swordsmen; but all I saw was 
the two dark, agile figures flitting from place to 
place, the long, thin swords clashing and glid- 
ing one over the other, and the fierce, watchful 
eyes with which each combatant regarded his 
foe’s movements. I had hardly time to make 
these observations, when I saw Renshawe make 
a tremendous spring back, and drop the point 
of his sword till it touched the floor. Cadelle, 
seeing him thus exposed, rushed at him with a 
curse, when, quick as thought, Renshawe sprang 
forward to meet him. I heard a heavy “ thud;” 
Cadelle staggered back and fell, and, as he fell, 
I saw Renshawe’s sword, which he still held, 
withdraw itself from his body. 

I rushed forward and knelt by Cadelle’s side. 
Just as I reached him, he had clasped his hands 
convulsively over his chest; he seemed for a 
moment struggling to speak, then a gush of 
bright arterial blood welled from his mouth, his 
whole frame shook with a sudden shudder, and 
all was over. His heart had been cloven in 
twain, 

Renshawe, still holding the bloody sword, 
stood looking at the corpse like a man in a 
dream. Garth and one or two other friends 
caught him by the arm, and tried to drag him 
away; but he resisted with all his might, and, 
bursting into an hysterical fit of tears, attempted 
to fling himself on the body. I never beheld 
any thing more frightful than this burst of grief. 
It was unimaginably wild and despairing. He 
was, however, borne off and secreted by his 
friends until he was enabled to escape to Eu- 
rope. Escape the law he might, but he carried 
an avenger with him that he could not escape. 
For a long time he wandered through France 
and Germany, seeking excitement at the gaming 
tables; but his frame sank at last beneath his 
mental misery, and he died, I am convinced, of 
a broken heart. 

The duel was hushed up, and none of the 
particulars were allowed to reach the ears of 
the authorities; but, unhappily, Memory is not 
tobe “hushed up.” The terrible scene haunted 
me for many a day after, and, I confess, pois- 
oned many a convivial meeting. I could not 
forget that it was at the merriest of tables I saw 
Vow. XI.—No. 65.—T r 








two brave young men cast away their lives mere- 
ly to satisfy a barbarous worldly etiquette. Since 
the time I speak of, duels have happily become 
rarer, but still I regret to say that now and then 
one finds evidence that the cancer is still lurk- 
ing in our social blood, and that nothing but the 
most rigorous measures will wholly exterminate 
the poison. Look to it, ye gentlemen to whom 
public peace is intrusted ! 





FIRST AND LAST LOVE. 
“ATO, no, Philip; don’t talk about it; don’t 

dream of it. I marry? I, Jonathan 
Granby, marry? Can the dust of the dead re- 
turn to life again? Can the same violet bloom 
next year that last night’s frost destroyed? Can 
the blue eye open again that is once shut under 
coffin-lid, and sod, and snow ?” 

“ But the flower does bloom again; and the 
eye that is shut is not the only—” 

“Stop, boy! I tell you there will never be 
such a flower again—never be another fit to call 
a flower. Never an eye like that. No, no, no. 
Throw up the window, Phil; I am suffocating 
in this hot room. What the devil does John 
mean by loading the fire in this way? Cold, is 
it? Iam not cold, and you are not as old as I. 
Not old, eh? why, I am fifty. Young, warm 
blood! What, in the name of sense, are you 
talking about? Look at me once now, and say 
if I look young or warm.” 

“T see no wrinkles.” 

“That's claret.” 

“T see no feebleness,” 

“That’s hock.” 

“T do see that your eyes and nose are grow- 
ing red.” 

“You be hanged! 

“ What is?” 

“What is! Why the heart is the measurer 
of time, and that tells the story. Not by beats, 
as some one has blunderingly written; nor does 
‘he whose heart beats quickest live the longest,” 
by any manner of means. All that is poetry 
and gammon, let me tell you. But the trials 
and the joys, the pains and pleasures of the 
heart, these mark our lives. He who has loved 
once has lived a little while; he who has loved 
seven times has lived a long life.” 

“ And you?” 

** Fourteen !” 

“Mohammed! And who was the violet— 
the flower never to be equaled ?” 

“First, last, and only loved. There is but 
one love after all, Fourteen, did I say? I 
might have said forty as well. But there was 
only one that I now look back on with emotion ; 
only one love that shines out of the black blank 
of my wasted life ; only one oasis in all this des- 
ert I have traveled over. All the others were 
but mirage, deceptions, dreams, fancies; all are 
as nothing in the presence of that memory. But 
let us have done with badinage, Philip. I tell 
you sober truth. I was, like many other young 
mén, a devotee to the sex. I followed many a 
brilliant face, and thought I loved many a wo- 
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man. I can recall more than I care now to 
name to you, to whom I paid homage, which, 
for the time, was earnest and sincere. But I 
look back over all these now, and in my mem- 
ory they are but as the passing sunbeams on a 
rolling sea between me and my one bright home 
of love, hope, joy—full, overflowing joy—and 
then despair. Oh! Philip, Philip Phillips, the 
surf that breaks on the shores of youth is mu- 
sical in the ears of age, long storm-tossed, and 
wishing once more the repose of trustful, un- 
suspecting love.” 

My friend, Jonathan Granby, was a man of 
the world to ordinary acquaintances, and a man 
of heart and feeling to his intimate friends. No 
one can need a farther description of him; for 
that explains, to any knowing reader, precisely 
what he was. He was my friend; I say it con- 
fidently. He was not so much my senior that 
we could not converse freely and with the con- 
fidence of intimate acquaintance, nor was his 
style of thought and of talk very dissimilar to 
that which I most liked. He was an accom- 
plished scholar, and in earlier years he had been 
a very handsome man. He was still of com- 
manding appearance, though it must be con- 
fessed that the hock and claret before alluded 
to, with some additions of port and porter, had 
given a rotundity to his form and face which 
had quite displaced the lines of beauty orchanged 
them into plain arcs of circles. 

But a nobler man did not exist, nor one more 
respected among his limited circle of acquaint- 
ance. His habits and manners were somewhat 
of the old sort, and his tastes moulded by his 
early ideas; but he had the grace to yield to 
others what was not pleasing, and so he lived 
in a circle of friends who admired and loved 
him, enjoying the reputation of a free and very 
easy bachelor. 

He would not very often talk to me of his af- 
fections, and it was not until a winter evening 
after I had known him ten years or more, that 
I heard him mention them. 

The night was bitterly cold, though clear, and 
we had been listening to the northwester, as it 
howled over the chimneys and around the cor- 
ner of the next street, until both of us were 
melancholy, and in such a mood as a wailing 
wind is apt te produce. I had suggested to 
him the idea of taking a wife to his splendid 
home, which was fitted with every luxury, and 
convenience, and ornament that old or new 
taste could devise or suggest, except only this. 

His reply was the commencement of this ar- 
ticle. After we had talked as I have written, 
there was a pause of a few minutes, and then 
he turned to me with a smile in his keen eye, 
and taking his cigar slowly from his lips, while 
the smoke curled up around the twisted bronzes 
of the chandelier under which he sat, he spoke 
again, and in his most kindly tone. 

“TI have half a mind to talk to you of old 
times, Philip. I think you would hardly 
at me. Heavens! if J——, or C——, or any 
of them, should hear me say I once loved a wo- 





man, I should never hear the last of it. What 
would they say to know that I am not a bach- 
elor.” 

“You, Granby!” 

“J am not a bachelor.” 

“You have a wife?” 

“T had a wife.” 

“Where is she?” 

“ Gone.” 

* Where ?” 

“To God, I trust. Yes, I trust that much. 
It may be so: it must be so. It can not be 
otherwise. She was too fair, too pure, too 
much of angel mould to be forever lost. And 
yet Lucifer fell. The bright star that led the 
morning song of old creations fell. God help 
me! I know not where she is, Philip.” 

“Ts she dead ?”—I whispered the question. 

“Yes, dead long ago, and dust of the earth 
now.” 

Another long pause ensued. He rose from 
his seat and walked across to an old mahogany 
writing-desk, or book-case, or closet—a curious- 
ly-carved piece of furniture—and took from a 
drawer a small case of ebony. He paused to 
light a fresh cigar as he turned to me with it in 
his hand. The smoke of it curled thickly up 
into his right eye as he handed it to me to open. 
Perhaps, probably, it was the smoke that caused 
the tear that filled the eye. Perhaps it was not. 

I opened the case, and he sat down with his 
back to me, and his feet on the fender. 

It was a magnificent sight that. Jewels of 
the rarest and most splendid kind, diamonds, 
rubies, and emeralds, and jewels that I did not 
know the name of. There was the cost of a 
crown or a kingdom to my astonished eyes in 
the setting of the picture, but the jewels did not 
outshine the face that was among them, fairest 
and proudest of all. 

It was the face of a queen—of a Mary of 
Scots—or more, perhaps, of old King Renés 
daughter, in her girlhood. Beautiful exceed- 
ingly, in all the rare beauty of seventeen years 
of unclouded joy. Yet, as I looked at the face, 
I saw a something—I can not well explain it— 
that made me think that face was made for 
tears and sadness. Joyous as it was, fairly 
radiant with gladness, I still thought that was 
but the painter’s fiction, and that sorrow would 
find a fit residence in those glorious eyes. A 
torrent of dark-brown hair flowed over her shoul- 
ders, and her eyes were lifted up just enough to 
express full delight ; but had they been lifted a 
little farther the face would have been that of 
the angel that loved his Lord best of all those 
who fell, and loved Lucifer next, and was tempt- 
ed to-/his ruin, now looking up to his lost throne 
and unforgotten Master. 

“T said she was my first love and my last. 
Listen, and I will tell you all: 

“She was the daughter of a clergyman who 
lived near our home. He was wealthy, and had 
purchased a splendid place adjoining my fa- 
ther’s, which, you remember, came into my 
possession when I was of age. I met her first 
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in one of my walks through my own lands, 
which were not separated from her father’s by 
any fence or wall. She had strolled through 
the woods, as was her custom, accompanied only 
by her dog, a large, broad-chested fox-hound, as 
like as well could be to your dog John, that you 
are so proud of, He knew that he had a queen 
to guard, and so he told me by his bearing when 
he approached me. 

“J was respectful; he was firm. The for- 
mality of an introduction had not been com- 
plied with, and I must not come near. He knew 
I was a stranger; and though I bowed and lift- 
ed my hat, he was not to be appeased, and I 
could not pass down the path except I fought 
the dog. The lady laughed, and I joined the 
laugh. It was introduction enough for us, but 
not so thought her more than duenna-careful 
guardian. We exchanged a look, a smile, a 
laugh; and then I expressed my regret at not 
being able to welcome Miss Hanson (as I could 
not doubt that it must be she) with more of for- 
mality to my grounds. 

“You doubtless think I have taken posses- 
sion with arms and troops,’ said she, with a 
glance at the dog. 

“*T could certainly wish that your array was 
less formidable,’ said I; ‘but, perhaps, at an- 
other time it may be so,’ and I turned aside. 

“A formal call at her house was my next 
business, but she was not at home. The next 


week she was in the wood again, and without 


her guardian. It was not at the first, the sec- 
ond, nor the third interview that I began to love 
her. I can not tell when it was. I thought her, 
at first, too far above human nature to be loved 
by a man, and at length I found myself worship- 
ing her. I use the old words of lovers. I can 
find no others. I did do reverence to her. I 
was a boy before her. She was my whole life, 
my idol, in every sense of the word. I did not 
know or care that there was a God above us 
both—I worshiped but her. 

“That picture is not flattering. She was just 
such a person as you see her there—young, and 
exquisitely beautiful, and fit to be a queen. 

“She thought she loved me. Yes, I know 
she did. She had not seen the world, had not 
been in company, had had no attentions from 
men, had been with her father shut up from 
childhood, and she doubtless believed that she 
loved me truly, faithfully. 

“T can not tell you all that history of our love, 
of the long days in the deep forest, under the 
shadowy oaks and sombre pines; of the even- 
ings on the piazza, hidden from her father’s eye 
by the thick woodbine; of the close clasps of 
hands, the soft pressure of cheek to cheek, the 
thrilling touch of her head to my shoulder, the 
long embraees, the long kisses. 

“T asked her once if she had ever dreamed of 
love before, I did not ask her if she had loved ; 
she had told me often that she never had. 

“She answered frankly that she had once 
thought she loved, but that was a childish af- 
fair, long past. It was a boy schoolmate, who 


| had been educated in her father’s family before 
| her father was rich, and who had grown up with 
, her. He was but nineteen when she saw him 
| last, and she but fourteen, and she had forgot- 
| ten him till I asked the question. 

“There was no hesitancy, no blushing, no con- 
cealment. She told me that he had kissed her 
often—on her cheek, and forehead, and lips— 

|} and she had kissed him perhaps as often. I 
| confess that I winced a little; but her eyes 
| looked down any distrust—those splendid eyes! 

“She described George Gray. He was. good, 

| gentle boy, with some life and much gayety, 
| and a keen, quick, active mind. Mischievous 
at times, but always kind. She seemed to like 
to talk about him, and I let her talk. 

““Wecks—months—a year passed by, and our 
love grew daily. It was arranged that she was 
to pass a year with her father’s sister, a fash- 
ionable lady in the city, before our marriage. 
Such was her father’s peremptory desire, and 
we yielded. 

“T could not see her often while there, and 
when I did see her it was in a full room, seldom 
alone, never where I could hold her in my arms, 
never where I could hear her say ‘I love you!’ 
A few stolen kisses, which she feared, more than 
I, might be seen by some one, were all the tokens 
of love we exchanged. And yet I never doubt- 
ed her for an instant. I would rather have 
doubted the sky, the stars, any of the immu- 
table objects around us, than her love, which I 
believed had grown to be a mountain 

“Let me hasten to the end. We were mar- 
ried —in all the splendor of wealth. Crowds 
of friends congratulated us, and among the 
crowd that were at the wedding was George 
Gray. He was the friend of her aunt, and had 
been a frequent visitor at her house. In fact, 
he had lived there for three months before the 
marriage. I knew this afterward, not then. 

“Her aunt was a woman of fashion, a gay, 
soulless woman, one of the detestable class who 
live for the enjoyment of to-day, forgetting that 
there is to-morrow. The effect of this compan- 
ionship for a year had changed her whole char- 
acter. I did not perceive it at first, but it was 
soon made manifest. She loved gay assemblies, 
and did not care whether I accompanied her. 
So within six months after our marriage my 
dream of love was over. We lived separately, 
not to the world’s eye, but in fact, We occu- 
pied separate rooms, seldom met in the house 
or in society, never sat together, never folded 
each other in our arms as of old, never pressed 
our lips to each other’s cheeks or lips, never 
looked kindly in each other's eyes. It was all 
over, all our young glad dreams, all our joyous 
hopes, all our brilliant fancies. I sat long nights 
alone in my library when she thought I was read- 
ing, but when I was struggling with the agony 
of my life. | Still I trusted her, still I believed 
her mine and only mine, still she was magnifi- 
cently beautiful. 

“ One evening she was to go to a large party. 
Her carriage was at the door. I met her # the 
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entry. How splendidly she looked. I paused 
in involuntary admiration of her, and she saw 
it and smiled. I sprang forward and took her 
hand in mine. She half withdrew it, and then 
looked at me searchingly. She turned her face 
away. I raised my lips to hers. She gave me 
her cheek, and trembled as I kissed it. I saw 
her, and remembered afterward. The next mo- 
ment she kissed me once on my lips and was 
gone. 

“T was to go that evening to see a friend ten 
miles in the country, and, though it was nine 
o'clock, I started, and drove my horses there 
within an hour. I was returning at one o’clock, 
the horses were loitering along. A heavy cloud 
was in the west, and a storm was at hand, so I 
gathered up the reins and drove on rapidly. I 
had not gone thus half a mile when I heard a 
carriage coming furiously down the road before 
me, and, as it dashed by, a flash of lightning 
made every thing as visible as daylight. I saw 
the hound that was never away from my wife’s 
carriage following this one. It startled me. I 
knew the dog so well that the fact of his being 
there was evidence beyond a question that his 
mistress was there also. Like the flash that had 
revealed so much, another flash in my soul re- 
vealed a thousand-fold more. I turned my 
horses instantly, and put them to their speed. 
There were no such animals in the county. 

“They flew over the road. The storm was 
coming, and we were going to meet it. The 
lightning flashes were more and more frequent, 
and I saw the other carriage just ahead. I 
overtook it, and could hear some one shout to 
the driver of it, and he put on his lash furious- 
ly. He used the road adroitly, keeping me 
constantly behind him. It was a tremendous 
pace, but I had my horses well in hand, and I 
knew the road well enongh to know that a mile 
ahead it crossed a broad, desolate common, 
where I could have a wide track upon which he 
could not keep ahead of me. 

‘“My mind was in a tempest for the first 
dive minutes of that chase, and then the tem- 
pest was over, and all was calm. I was delib- 
erate—determined. ‘The resolution of a life- 
time was done in that brief space, and I set- 
tled back into my seat and held my reins as 
coolly and firmly as if I had been driving in a 
race with a friend. 

‘“* As we opened on the common, I could see 
that the pace was telling on the horses ahead of 
me, and I watched my chance, and took it, As 
I flew alongside a pistol-ball went by my head, 
and I heard a woman scream at the same in- 
stant: the next moment I saw them both. It 
was she. 

“I knew it when I saw the dog. I had a 
stout, strong wagon, and I did not: hesitate. 
The two carriages flew a hundred yards, side by 
side, and then I locked the wheels together and 
threw my horses on their hannches. The other 
carriage went into a hundred pieces, and I 
wheeled my own around and was away. I did 
not drive rapidly, I let my horses walk to cool 











themselves, and I was five minutes in recross- 
ing the common. Before I reached the hill, | 
heard the long bay of the hound, that most 
mournful cry that signifies the grief of a dumb 
animal. It thrilled through me. The storm 
was athand. Again the wail of the dog went 
over me. I paused. Was she not my wife? 
Was she not young, beautiful, tempted? Could 
I let her lie out in the tempest on the ground, 
on the lonesome common? Had she not lain 
in my arms, on my breast, on my heart of 
hearts? 

“JT turned the horses into a thicket and went 
back on foot. I left the road and took to the 
common, until I approached the scene of the 
disaster. Flash after flash of lightning revealed 
to me the state of affairs there. 

“The driver lay in the road, motionless and 
apparently senseless. George Gray lay near 
him as motionless. She was sitting in the mid- 
dle of the track among the fragments of the 
carriage, her head bowed on her hands, her face 
concealed, and I could see that she shuddered 
constantly. 

“ Then came the tempest, as if the flood-gates 
of heaven were opened, but she did not move. 
She was soaked with the rain. Her gay laces 
hung around her dripping and draggled, but she 
did not move. The thunder was constant and 
terrible, but she did not seem to hear it. I 
thought only of her—not of myself—though I, 
too, was standing unsheltered in the storm. It 
was a pitiful sight to look at her, the child of 
luxury and ease—the petted, fondled, beloved 
one—sitting in the mud and mire, exposed to 
the pitiless rain, heedless of tempest or thunder, 
with all that wreck around her. 

“IT advanced to lift her from her place. She 
did not heed my touch. She did not start, nor 
give any evidence that she knew even that she 
was touched. She seemed as senseless as the 
bodies that lay in the road before her, and as I 
lifted her by main force and held her up on her 
feet, her head fell forward on her breast, and 
her heavy breathing seemed more like sobs than 
respirations. I took her in my arms. Again, 
once again, I felt as I had felt of old when I 
held her, pure and uncontaminated, in my arms, 
and the same old thrill went through me when 
her head fell on my shoulder. I carried her 
away from them, through the darkness and 
storm, half a mile over the common, to my 
wagon, and placing her in it, held her with my 
left arm, still lying on my breast, as I drove fu- 
riously into the city. 

“I carried her up to her room, I undressed 
her with my own hands, and laid her in her bed. 
She was still silent, senseless, dead all but for 
that heavy breathing, and the sobs at intervals 
that seemed to burst from her breast. 

“T sent for my family physician, and told him 
all. No one but he knew it, and he agreed to 
keep the secret and attend her faithfully. The 
servants knew nothing of it till they were roused 
to wait on her, and the whole affair was kept in 
profound silence. 


FIRST AND LAST LOVE. 
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“But she was forever lost; the Doctor told 
me within a week that the brain fever would 
kill her or leave her hopelessly insane. In her 
ravings she seemed to be struggling with some 
terrible enemy, fighting constantly with a fiend, 
and sometimes she would call on me for help in 
piteous accents that pierced my brain. 

“ At length the fever left her, and she lay for 
weeks feeble but gaining strength, and, as the 
physician had prophesied, her intellect was gone. 
A year went by with heavy wheel. Oh, those 
long days of bitterness! those nights of agony! 

“ Philip, I never believed that she was sinful 
in heart. I never believed that she was wanton. 
I never for an instant admitted to my own soul 
the idea that she had meant to wrong me. I 
could not explain it, and she was not able to 
explain it to me; but I believed in my heart 
that there was some way of removing all sus- 
picion of her guilt, and I waited my time, pa- 
tiently, but in heavy woe. 

“ Gray was not heard of from that day. The 
driver of the carriage was found dead on the 
road. The public accounted for the strange cir- 
cumstance of a broken carriage and the dead 
man by supposing that a flash of lightning—one 
of those mysterious agencies that sometimes 
strike and leave no trace of the blow—had de- 
stroyed them. No one dreamed of connecting 
the illness of the beautiful Mrs. Granby with 
that circumstance. 


“She failed as the year passed. Her phys- 
ical strength grew weaker and weaker, and I 
could sometimes see a corresponding gain in 
her mental powers. Once she smiled. She had 
not smiled in months. It was like a ray of light 


from heaven to me. I had watched her day 
by day, sat by her, talked to her, fondled her, 
kissed her, held her on my heart hour by hour, 
but all in vain until now. She had been silent, 
idiotic, until that evening, and that smile was 
to me a promise of heaven. She smiled when 
I kissed her lips. It was a token that she re- 
membered me. 

“T took her up to the old place, and often 
drove out with her, through all those old fa- 
miliar scenes. But she did not smile again 
until a time of which I shall tell you. 

“Tt was a summer evening, pleasant, cool, 
and calm. Her nurse had walked out with her, 
for she was able to walk, and they had gone into 
the grove which was between my house and her 
father’s. I watched them from my window, and 
shortly after they disappeared I observed at a 
distance a man who seemed to be going toward 
the same grove. I always avoided having her 
seen by strangers, and I started to follow her. 

“T overtook them at the very spot where I 
had first seen her four years ago. As I walked 
slowly along the memory of that day grew on 
me, and I recalled all the beauty and splendor 
of my young love. She was scarcely less beau- 
tifal now, though sadly changed. I heard a 
cry and rushed forward. She stood in the same 
spot where I first saw her, erect, with flashing 
eye and outstretched hand, A man, George 





Gray, was at her feet, and I saw her spurn him 
with her foot.. He sprang up and looked into 
her face with eyes full of rage and passion, and 
at that instant I struck him. It was a furious 
blow, and he fell like a log on the ground. And 
at the same moment, with a cry of terror and 
delight, she sprang into my arms. 

“ All the years were gone, fled, forgotten, and 
we were children again, full of love, and joy, 
and hope in the old forest. 

‘She clung around my neck, she wept in my 
face, she called me all the old pet names, the 
names of endearment that we used in former 
days. We forgot the nurse, the crawling worm 
at our feet—every thing but our wild, our over- 
flowing joy. 

“Philip, eternity can not contain more joy 
than was compressed in that one long embrace. 

“But she was dying. ‘The silver cord was 
loosened, and fast falling away. I carried her 
home in my arms, as I once before carried her. 
She lay there now clasping me close in her em- 
brace, choking me with her tight fold, but smil- 
ing ever, smiling like an angel that she was, and 
silent, but happy beyond all words. 

“That night she told me all: how for a year 
her heart was estranged from me, and the 
tempter whispered her on to destruction. How 
she resisted, day by day, yet yielded insensibly, 
but never dreaming of sin, and firmly resolved 
never to betray me. How all the power of that 
young girlish love had returned to beguile her, 
and how she had been taught to look on me as 
the stupid scholar who thought more of his 
books than of her, and whose words of love 
were but studied phrases, learned in volumes of 
other men’s passions. Yes, she confessed all, 
humbly but lovingly, and then told me of that 
last day. 

“She had dressed that night for the party, 
with the same thoughts and feelings she had in- 
dulged for months. But my kiss in the entry, 
and the look of my face and eyes, she said, 
changed all the current of her mind. As she 
drove to the assembly her love for me began to 
revive, and she thought of turning back to tell 
me all. But I was to be away, as she knew, 
and so she went on. But she made the night 
shorter than usual, and left early. As always 
before, Gray was at her side, but he was not to 
her what he was a day before. The whole 
evening through her mind was revolving all the 
events of the year, and she was overwhelmed 
with repentance and with love. 

“So she determined to hasten home to me, 
and in her haste she did not observe that her 
earriage took another direction, until Gray, who 
was at her side, renewed his offers of love in a 
bolder tone than ever before. She told him 
that he insulted her, and he laughed, and threw 
his arms around her. The scene that ensued I 
shall not pause to relate. The tempter was foil- 
ed by her new-born resolution, and by my sud- 
den meeting them. The rest you know. 

“Tt was all over now. One week of heaven 
on earth, and she was going from me to tread 
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the path that lies in darkness, and alone. I 
could not think of it. I could not think of that 
beloved child ‘walking the cold and starless 
road of death’ in solitude. Where would she 
be when my arms ceased to enfold her? What 
company in the silent land would follow on her 
footsteps? Who would look into her eye—into 
her heart? Who would guard her, care for her, 
protect her? She never walked alone here: 
could she there? She never, never but once, 
was out alone in night, or gloom, or storm, and 
that once—how it haunted me! that memory 
of her sitting silent in the darkness and the 
tempest! 

“It came at last. ‘There was the same old 
smile, the same life-giving smile on her feat- 
ures, lighting them as with a gleam of glory. 
She clasped me close, close in her arms. She 
kissed my cheeks, my lips, my forehead, my 
neck, my hands. I lay by her, with my head 
on her pillow; and now we wept, and now we 
smiled, now prayed ; now lay still, silent, calm, 
but in the stillness of unutterable anguish. She 
was radiantly beautiful! Angels in heaven are 
not so gloriously beautiful! And she—Philip, 
I dare not say again she was an angel, or fit 
companion for them—but—look at that portrait 
again, look into that countenance, and tell me, 
tell me, did God make that—all that—for dust 
and woe? Oh, He must have saved her! He 


must have heard that sobbing prayer—‘ Christ 


have mercy, mercy, mercy! with which her 
soul went out into the unknown! 

“Yes, she died. Still clinging to me—still 
clasping her white round arms around my neck 
—still pressing her lips, cold as they grew, yet 
madly pressed, to mine—still, with the last 
strength of love and life, kissing my eyelids 
and my forehead with soft, quick, loving, de- 
spairing kisses—till a sharp, swift pang passed 
over her countenance, her grasp fell off, and her 
head dropped heavily on the pillow, and my 
wife was gone—gone—gone ! 

“*Where is she?” you asked me, Philip. 
God knows where! 

“ Was she not beautifal ?” 

He sat looking at the miniature; and as he 
looked at it, I could have believed it smiled on 


him more lovingly than on me. 
A RECORD of national triumphs in the 

realms of thought is the appropriate con- 
tribution to American history, for which we are 
indebted to the two brothers Duyckinck, whose 
Encyclopedia of American Literature (publish- 
ed by Charles Scribner) shall supply us with the 
material of the present article. ‘Two large oc- 
tavo volumes, recording the literary past and 
present of our country, would seem to indicate 
the fact of a national literature, and give an em- 
phatic denial to the assertions of those who, 
while they acknowledge the material achieve- 
ments of the American people, declare that we 
have done nothing to entitle us to a share in the 
higher intellectual glories of the world. 





OUR BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 





Some snivelers have given themselves a great 
deal of unnecessary anxiety about these United 
States, and poured out much senseless drivel 
about the material tendencies of the country. 
To believe them, we are but a nation of those 
wooden figures from which Sydney Smith tells 
us that the tapping by a gimlet would only 
result in a plentiful supply of dry sawdust. 
Practical we are undoubtedly, and the intel- 
lectual expression of the country is naturally 
modified by that characteristic of the people. 
Literature, however, is a necessity with us, and 
has been long felt to be so, and will continue to 
be, securing in the future, as it has done in the 
past, an abundant supply of authors and books. 
Obedient to a set of arbitrary canons, there are 
those who may tell us that without an epic 
poem, or some other purely conventional ele- 
ment, there can be no national literature; we, 
however, do not feel bound to submit to this 
view. We have books and other writings which 
express the national thought, and these obviously 
constitute the national literature of the country. 

There has been, undoubtedly, too much con- 
sultation of the literary precedents of Europe 
and conformity with their decisions, and too 
little faith in our own powers of mental self- 
government; but there has been more national 
independence in this respect than we have had 
credit for. As we study the history of thought 
in America, it naturally divides itself into 
epochs, and we can not fail to be impressed 
with the fact that each literary era is an ex- 
pression, more or less, of the predominating 
action of the time. The colonial, the revolu. 
tionary, and the present or constitutional pe- 
riods of history, are as distinctly marked on the 
pages of our books as they are manifest in the 
material and political changes in the condition 
of the country. Puritanism is as resolute in its 
written theology as it was faithful to its belief 
at the stake. Freedom poured out its recorded 
eloquence with all the courage that it spilled its 
blood in behalf of political right; and the rest- 
less energy of a progressive people is no less 
manifest in the activity of the material prosper- 
ity than it is in the excitement of the profuse 
literature of the present day. 

The very earliest American writers show 
themselves to have been at once brought under 
the influence of the new circumstances with 
which they were surrounded. Though modeled 
in character under the old forms of life in Eu- 
rope, yet no sooner do they breathe the fresh- 
ness of the New World than it seems to stir 
their blood with a fresh impulse. With all the 
reverence for the natural ties which bind them 
to the kindred thought of the mother country, 
they affectionately expand their genius to the 
embrace of the rising beauties and vigorous 
youth of her western child. 

The first book written in America was the 
translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, by George 
Sandys. More than two hundred years ago 
Sandys was sent to America, in the employ- 
ment of the Virginia colony. Deep must have 
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been his devotion to his classical affections when, 
in the midst of the perils and trials of the early 
colonial settlement, he could deliberately con 
over his Ovid, and so faithfully, and with such 
sympathetic poetical appreciation, render it into 
verse, that his translation remains an English 
classic to this day. Sandys, too, with all the 
finished culture of an advanced European civ- 
ilization, was not repelled by the rudeness of the 
wild life of America, but drew from its unkempt 
nature fresh illustrations and a bolder imagery. 
In an eloquent peem he speaks of 
“That new-found-out world, whose sober night 
Takes from the antipodes her silent flight.” 

We are reminded, too, that America inspired 
the good and wise Berkeley with the noblest of 
his thoughts, and with that prophecy which our 
self-love so warmly takes to heart and justifies 
its ceaseless quotation : 

“ Westward the course of empire takes its way.” 
The American origin of Berkeley’s famous A- 
ciphron ; or, the Minute Philosopher, as its purpose 
was to rebuke infidelity, we may not be too eager 
to acknowledge. Berkeley, however, tells us, 
in one of his sermons, that American infidel- 
ity was a fashion, like many other odious ones, 
brought from Europe. However this may be, 
the good dean wrote the famous work under 
the delicious shades of the plane trees of New- 
port, his residence at which place, with its park, 
its fine groves of oak and walnut, and its wind- 
ing stream of sweet and clear water, he de- 
scribes with true pastoral appreciation. The 
spot is pointed out at Newport where the Minute 
Philosopher was written, and fashionable folly 
now flutters where philosophy pondered, on the 
same smooth sand so beautifully described by 
Berkeley, where he walked, with the ocean on 
the one hand, and on the other wild broken 
rocks, intermingled with shady trees and springs 
of water, till the sun began to be uneasy. It 
gives a fine flavor to this famous region of resort 
to be associated with the memory of one of the 
greatest of Engfand’s thinkers and best of men. 

“ During his pleasant sojourn in America we 
always hear of Berkeley,” say the Messrs. Duyck- 
inck, from whom we quote, “in some amiable 
relation. He compliments the Huguenot refu- 
gee, Gabriel Bernon, in a letter written in 
French, on his ‘zeal for religion and the glory 
of God.’ He preaches constantly for his friend, 
the rector of Trinity, the Rev. James Honey- 
man, in the pulpit which is still there, while the 
Quakers stand, in their broad-brimmed hats, in 
the aisles to hear him; on one occasion humor- 
ously announcing that, ‘to give the devil his 
due, John Calvin was a great man. In com- 

pany with Smibert, Colonel Updike, and Dr. 
M‘Sparran, he visits the Narragansett Indians, 
To his friend, Daniel Updike, the Attorney- 
General of the colony, he presents his ‘ well- 
wrought silver coffee-pot,’ still preserved as a 
relic in the family; and the good bishop's old- 
fashioned chair, ‘in which he is believed to have 

the Minute Philosopher, is esteemed as 
an heir-loom at this day by Dr. Coit.’” 





Berkeley seemed to have some brilliant an- 
ticipations of the future of Newport, for he de- 
clared that, in fifty years’ time, every foot of 
the land would be as valuable as in Cheapside. 
Much of his expectation has proved prophetic ; 
but his old residence still remains a plain farm- 
house, and his library has been turned into a 


The fi hero, Captain John Smith, enti- 
tles himself to a record in the history of Amer- 
ican literature by various works. With his fa- 
mous adventures in all parts of the world, and 
especially in the American colonies, he has a 
story to tell, and tells it in that spirited manner 
that we would expect from so stirring an adven- 
turer. The largest work of this, the most fa- 
mous of the John Smiths, is his General His- 
tory of Virginia, in which that notable incident 
is described of Pocahontas saving his life. 

Raleigh is so identified by his early interest 
in the colonies with America, that it is general- 
ly but erroneously supposed that he landed in 
Virginia, but it is a well-ascertained fact, that 
he was never within the present limits of the 
United States. He was, however, during one 
of his voyages, on the coast, but his land expe- 
rience on the Western Continent was confined 
to Guiana. America but just escaped embalm- 
ment in the verse of Sir Philip Sydney, who 
once contemplated a visit hither. 

But we must pass from those whose relations 
with the New World were temporary and acci- 
dental, from the brave cavaliers and gentlemen 
scholars, whose spirit of adventure or intelligent 
curiosity brought them to the shores of Amer- 
ica, to the colonists who came to this continent 
with a resolute determination to find a new 
home. Among the latter, the most character- 
istic thinkers and writers were the Puritan cler- 
gy, who sought freedom of religious opinion in 
the wide expanse of the New World. 

With all allowance for the sectarian bias of 
Puritanism, there is a resolute vigor of logic 
and earnestness of religious purpose, which car- 
ry with them a conviction of sincerity and truth- 
fulness, in character with a fresh and unconven- 
tional state of society, that compel the sym- 
pathy of every honest heart. When, moreover, 
we study the early Puritanical writers, we find 
that we have not only the natural impulses of 
pure hearts, but the cultivated intellects of 
learned men, for many of them had but ban- 
ished themselves from the world to secure a less 
interrupted communion with the spiritual and 
intellectual. They had the learning of the 
schools, if not the experience of conventional 
society, and we find them disciplined by vigor- 
ous thinking and enriched with study. 

These reflections reveal a long line of great 
Puritan names, beginning with John Cotton and 
ending with Jonathan Edwards. John Cotton, 
“the Great Cotton,” as he is worthily termed, 
came to America in 1633, driven from his home 
by the persecution of that inveterate prelatist 
Laud. From his fellowship at Cambridge Uni- 
versity in England, he brought with him a ripe 
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scholarship, as he did a vigorous antagonistic 
spirit, tempered in the fires of religious perse- 
cution, John Cotton was as uncompromising 
in his own Calvinistic views as the Arminian 
prelates—from the blows of whose heavy hands 
he escaped—were in their high-churchism, and 
his works show a dogmatic inveteracy of prose- 
lytism. He, too, was for punishing heresy with 
death; and he stood out manfully in defense of 
his rigid doctrines. In his Bloody Tenent wash- 
ed and made white in the Blood of the Lamb, he 
struggled against the more merciful views of the 
tender-hearted Puritan, Roger Williams. In his 
Meat for Strong Men, as the work was quaintly 
termed, he strove to reconcile the authority of 
civil government with the rights of conscience. 
Cotton was an esteemed correspondent of Oli- 
ver Cromwell, and Carlyle, in his famous biog- 
raphy, recognizes him as “a painful preacher, 
oracular of high Gospels to England.” Such 
was the reverence with which he was regarded, 
that he was supposed to have been gifted even 
with the spirit of prophecy. He had a famous 


inheritor of his name, of his learning, and of 
his Puritanical fervor, in his eminent grandson, 
Cotton Mather. 

Cotton Mather “had a mountain of learning 
and theology heaped upon his childhood,” which 
did not weigh down his great soul, but com- 
pelled it to an effort of gigantic vigor. 


“ Re- 
member only that one word, ‘Fructuosus,’” 
was his injunction to hisson; an advice he had 
plenteously illustrated by his example, for could 
he not point to his three hundred and eighty- 
two printed works? He was a scholar and a 
glutton of books, and in all he is ever mindful 
of his vocation, to do God service. There was 
a quaint humor in many of his writings, and 
even in the daily conduct of his life, which 
proves him to have been possessed of a super- 
fluity of soul, which was not thoroughly book- 
dried in the hortus siccus of dogmatic theology. 

A certain quaintness suited the genius of Ma- 
ther. We read from the record before us that 
“Every incident in life afforded hima text. He 
had a special consideration for the winding up 
of his watch. As he mended his fire he thought 
of rectifying his life; the act of paring his nails 
warned him to lay aside ‘all superfluity of 
naughtiness ;’ while ‘drinking a dish of tea’ he 
was especially invited to fragrant and grateful 
reflections. He appropriated the time while he 
was dressing to particular specalati parcel- 
ing out a different set of questions for every day 
in the week. On Sunday morning he comment- 
ed on himself as pastor; on Monday as husband 
and father; on Tuesday he thought of his rela- 
tions, ‘taking a catalogue which began with his 
parents, and extended as far as the children of 
his cousin-germans,’ and, by an odd distribu- 
tion, interchanging them sometimes with his en- 
emies; Wednesday he gave to the consideration 
of the Church throughout the world ; on Thurs- 
day he turned over his religions society efforts ; 
Friday he devoted to the poor and suffering; and 
Saturday he concluded with his own spiritual 








interests. To these devout associations he add- 
ed the most humorous turns, pinning his pray- 
ers on a tall man, that he might have ‘high at- 
tainments in Christianity ;> on a negro, that he 
might be ‘washed white by the Spirit,’ ” etc. 

The eccentric humor that creams up from 
the naturally rich natures of many of the vigor- 
ous Puritans is a very satisfactory vindication of 
human nature. Notwithstanding the asceticism 
of their religious opinions, they are resolved not 
to be cheated of man’s prerogative of a smile, 
It is true they so far compromise the matter with 
their conscience as to surround their wit with an 
odor of sanctity, in order to exorcise all its pro- 
fanity. They never laugh except with their faces 
so little discomposed that they may at once pull 
a decent face, and end with a prayer or exhor- 
tation. Punning was a sort of mania with the 
early Puritan writers. Mather often indulges 
in this equivocal wit; for example, he says, “ Mr, 
Cotton, Mr. Hooker, and Mr. Stone, which glori- 
ous triumvirate coming together, made the poor 
people in the wilderness, at their coming, to say 
that the God of heaven had supplied them with 
what would in some sort answer their three great 
necessities: Cotton for their clothing, Hooker for 
their sishing, and Stone for their building.” One 
old Puritan worthy, Nathaniel Ward, the au- 
thor of the Simple Cobbler of Agawam, of whom 
there is a spirited account in the “ Encyclope- 
dia,” puns by the page, nay more, by the chap- 
ter, at the time. He had something more in 
him than small jokes, or, we may rest assured, 
he would never have been so much esteemed by 
that admirable wit and church historian, Fuller. 
In a quaint satirical address to the ‘“ London 
Tradesmen turned Preachers,” we read pun after 
pun, crackling off like so many Chinese crackers. 
“ Marmalade,” he says, “‘may marre my lady, 
my lady, me it shall not.” “If sugar-plums lead 
the yan, scouring pills will challenge the rear.” 
“The cobbler must not go beyond his last by 
seeking to be one of the first,” and so on, chap- 
ter after chapter. 

But to return to Mather. With all the un- 
doubted excellence of the man, and the purity 
of his Christian spirit, he had a grim scent for 
the blood of a witch, and worried those poor 
devils who suffered at Salem to their death, 
He had a morbid dyspeptic tendency, readily 
perverted by the superstition of his age, which 
changed men from 

“Their natures, and pre-formed faculties 
To monstrous quality.” 

There is no man American literature has rea- 
son to be prouder of than of Jonathan Edwards, 
the last and finest product of the old Puritanism 
of America. Dugald Stewart, the intellectual 
philosopher, acknowleged that in logical acute- 
ness and subtlety he does not yield to any disput- 
ant bred in the universities of Europe. The critic 
Hazlitt, well versed in the science of the mind, 
says of Edwards, that the Americans, having pro- 
duced him, need not despair of their metaphy- 
sicians, All this force of logic, and weight of 
argumentative power, were associated with a 
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delicate organization and a nervous sensibility, 
which caused him to shrink from the rude con- 
tact of the world. As a preacher, his voice was 
weak and thin, and his manner quiet and retreat- 
ing; he, however, was effective from the pulpit, 
as we learn from the story of his having been 
suddenly called upon to take the place of Whit- 
field, the impulsive orator of the multitude. Ed- 
wards rose before an assembly disappointed of 
their favorite, and commenced to read, in a quiet 
manner, his discourse of the day. The audience 
were soon hushed, and, before they were aware, 
charmed. They rose one after another, until 
finally the whole crowd stood up together, and 
pressed forward toward the preacher, until sobs 
burst from the throng. “It was,” says the de- 
scriber of the incident, “the power of fearful 
argument.” We confess a power in many of 
these famous Puritans like the strength of con- 
science binding us to truth and to God. 

In historical sequence we pass to revolution- 
ary times; and, although this was a period of 
action, we find it asserting itself in vigorous 
thought and literary expression. From the more 
familiar political philosophy and eloquent utter- 
ance in which the Washingtons, Franklins, Ham- 
iltons, and Adamses spoke the word of freedom 
with power, as they wielded the sword in the 
battle with effect, we pass to what more essen- 
tially belongs to the literature of the Revolution. 

We welcome with gratitude the revival of 


the memory of a poet of the Revolution—Philip 


Freneau. A well-considered biography and ju- 
dicious critical analysis bring freshly before us 
the man and his works. From a pen-and-ink 
sketch contributed by our learned townsman, 
Dr. Francis, whose extended and perennial lit- 
erary sympathies unite the past and the present, 
we can catch a glance of Freneau as he was in 
his seventy-sixth year. He was somewhat be- 
low the ordinary height, in person thin yet mus- 
cular, with a firm step, though a little inclined 
to stoop; his countenance wore traces of care, 
yet brightened with intelligence as he spoke; 
he was mild in enunciation, neither rapid nor 
slow, but clear, distinct, and emphatic. His 
forehead was rather beyond the medium eleva- 
tion, his eyes a dark gray, occupying a socket 
deeper than common; his hair must have once 
been beautiful—it was now thinned, and of an 
iron gray. He was free of all ambitious dis- 
plays; his habitual expression was pensive. His 
dress might have passed for that of a farmer. 
New York, the city of his birth, was his most 
interesting theme; his collegiate career with 
Madison next. The story of many of his occa- 
sional poems was quite romantic. As he had 
at command types and a printing-press, when 
an incident of moment in the Revolution oc- 
curred he would retire for composition or find 
shelter under the shade of some tree, indite his 
lyrics, repair to the press, set up his types, and 
issue his productions. 

Our native poet has not been remembered 
by his countrymen until now, as his genius, 
warmed with trae patriotic fervor, deserved. 





His poems glow with the spirit of the times, 
and his lyries move with the stir of our revolu- 
tionary struggle, sparkle with the flash of the 
sword, and send up shouts of patriotic enthusi- 
asm. But not only did the impulse of revolu- 
tionary ardor stir the blood of the patriot-poet, 
but contemplation raised his genius to the loft- 
ier themes of true poesy. Some of his verses 
show a rare gift of fancy, as delicate as the early 
blush of morning light upon an opening flower. 
Sir Walter Scott expressed a warm admiration 
of Freneau’s verses on the battle of Eutaw, 
which he had by heart, and which, having acci- 
dentally found in a magazine, he was anxious 
to know the authorship of; and, when he was 
told, he remarked that the poem was as fine a 
thing as there is of the kind in the language; 
nor has he disdained to borrow a line from the 
admired American poet, which he has set as a 
rare jewel in his “‘ Marmion,” where it glitters: 
** And snatch'd the spear but left the shield ;* 
while in Freneau’s verses it appears in its orig- 
inal beauty : 
“They took the spear—but left the shield.” 
The fastidious Campbell, too, has taken from 
the American poet the line: 
“The hunter and the deer—a shade.” 

Philip Freneau was born in Frankfort Street, 
New York, January 2, 1752; he was a graduate 
of the College of New Jersey, in 1771, having 
been in the same class with President Madison. 
During the Revolution he was taken prisoner 
by the British, and suffered the horrors of the 
New York Prison Ship, which he remembered 
in his Cantos from a Prison Ship. He became, 
subsequently, a sailor, journalist, and an office- 
holder, under Jefferson, with the paltry pittance 
of two hundred and fifty dollars a year. Dur- 
ing the visit of Genet, the representative of the 
French Revolutionary Government to the United 
States, Freneau became a great advocate of 
France, and annoyed Washington by his assaults 
on his administration. ‘There was “that rascal 
Freneau,” he said, “sent him three of his pa- 
pers every day, as if he would become the dis- 
tributor of them, an act in which he could see 
nothing but an impudent design to insult him,” 
Per contra, “His paper has saved the constitu- 
tion, which was fast falling into monarchy,” 
were the words of the democratic, French-loving 
Jefferson. 

Freneau was, on December 18th, 1832, found 
dead in a bog meadow, where he had got lost 
and mired in an attempt to find his way home 
during a dark night; and the Monmouth (N. J.) 
Inquirer closes the statement of his death with 
the eulogy: “The productions of his pen ani- 
mated his countrymen in the darkest days of 
78, and the effusions of his muse cheered the 
desponding soldier as he fought the battles of | 
freedom.” 

We should like, in passing, to do honor to 
Dennie, the first American author by profes- 
sion; to Joel Barlow, the author of the Colwm- 
biad and the Hasty Pudding ; to Trumbull, whose 
McFingal Timothy Dwight preferred to Hudi- 
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bras; to Dwight himself, and to others who 
fairly claim a recognition, and who have been 
worthily embalmed in an American Encyclo- 
pexdia of Literature. As an illustration of the 
careful research of these volumes, we may state 
that the authors have fished up from oblivion 
Phyllis Wheatley’s poem and letter to Washing- 
ton, which Sparks confesses to have eluded even 
the diligence of his investigations. 

There is a speciality in the chapter on the 
Revolutionary Ballad Literature, which our read- 
ers will thank us for noting, and accept, we are 
sure, with pleasure some of its attractive points. 
There is much simple, earnest feeling in these 
effusions, and a stir which cheers the heart like 
a trumpet. We quote several stanzas from a 
ballad, which, apart from their natural expres- 
sion of the emotion of the times, throw a glim- 
mer of light upon the historical tradition of 
Washington shedding tears in the retreat from 
Long Island: 


“But oh! the bloody scene 
I now will write; 
Long Island I do mean, 
Where was the fight, 
Where eur brave men did die, 
Fighting for liberty, 
No succor could come nigh 
For their relief, 
“ Here valiant men did bleed, 
And fell a prey; 
Here tyrants did succeed 
And win the day; 
It was by Tories’ art, 
Who took the tyrants’ part, 
We yet do feel the smart 
Of that base erew. 
“Brave Washington did say, 
Alas! Good God! 
Brave men I've lost to-day, 
They're in their blood. 
His grief he did express, 
To see them in distress; 
Ilis tears and hands witness 
He lov'd his men.” 


There is a curious Tory effusion, which, al- 
though its author must have been gibbeted, or, 
at least, tarred and feathered, has somehow es- 
caped the fire of persecution, and we now find 
it published for the first time. The patriotism 
which had found lofty expression in the first 
liberty-pole in the country, erected in the Fields 
at New York, in that portion of the present 
Park between the west end of the City Hall 
and Broadway, excited all the ire of a contem- 
porary’s Toryism, which he finds vent for in a 
half dozen couplets, the last of which jingles 
thus; 

“Then away, ye pretenders to freedom, away, 
Who strive to eajole us in hopes to betray ; 
Leave the pole for the stroke of the lightning to sever, 
And huzza for King George and our country forever!” 

This, with some other cognate verses, is pub- 
lished for the first time, as we are told, from 
& rare copy, upon which were written, in the 
hand of the antiquarian collector, these words: 
“This paper was found under the front door of 
& great many houses in New York on the morn- 
ing of the fifth of March, 1770.” 





We are happy to be able to gratify the pa- 
triotism of our readers with proof of an honor. 
able though humble descent for our adopted 
child, Yankee Doodle. The tune has, we are 
aware, been claimed as the composition of one 
Dr. Shackburg of the British army ; but he don’t 
deserve the credit, for the wicked wits of Charles 
the Second whistled it in the ears of the Nell 
Gwynnes of the rollicking times of that merry 
monarch, and we find it jingling with the fol- 
lowing words in a song on a famous lady of 
easy virtue in those days: 

“Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it; 
Nothing in it, nothing in it, 

But the binding round it.” 

But this is only the tune; the authors, with 
an instinct which belongs to their ancestral 
Dutch descent, trace back to Holland the origin 
of our adopted child, Yankee Doodle, whose 
roguish liveliness has made him a universal 
favorite. A song in use among the Dutch la- 
borers trolls out thus; 

*Yanker didel, doodel down, 
Didel, dadel lanter; 
Yanke viver, voover yown, 
Botermilk und Tanther,” 

Yankee Doodle probably came over in the May- 
Slower, aboard of which he smuggled himself no 
doubt, hid away in the profane reminiscences of 
some late Puritan convert, and thus unexpect- 
edly got admitted into the reputable company 
of psalms and spiritual songs. He was un- 
doubtedly improved by the Puritan companion- 
ship, and, like many a jolly beggar coming to 
the country, has turned out a very respectable 
citizen, and deserves to stick the feather in his 
cap. 

If we could have our own way, we should pre- 
fer to linger among the worthies of the past, for 
whose company we confess a strong liking; and 
we consider that one of the best influences of 
the work before us, will be the probable revival 
of a taste for the more sober, thoughtful litera- 
ture of past times. We are all too much under 
the influence of the literary stimulants of the 
present day, and the domain of literature would 
almost seem to require a Maine Law to restrict 
us within the bounds of temperance. 

There is naturally, however, a desire to know 
all we can learn about our contemporaries, and 
as we have abundant means before us of grati- 
fying the curiosity of our readers, we shall pick 
out a plum here and there, to tickle their pal- 
ates, and give them a foretaste of the fruit, In 
an account of Cooper, the President of the South 
Carolina College, in the course of an article on 
that institution—an Englishman who, like Priest- 
ley his friend, came to this country to carry out 
his republican theories in the practice of Amer- 
ican politics, of which he finally got such a dese 
that he confessed that he had not taken in a suf- 
ficient stock of early democracy to last him—we 
find some fresh anecdotes about some memor- 
able personages. Cooper’s enthusiastic sympa- 
thy with the French Revolution carried him over 





A DAY-DREAM. 





to Paris, in company with Watt, the son of the 
famous philosopher and engineer, James Watt, 
and his experiences there, which are full of in- 
terest, are given as recorded by his friend Col- 
onel M‘Cord, of South Carolina. Dr. Cooper 
had the good fortune to be thrown into the com- 
pany of many memorable personages, not only 
in France but in England, and in his octogena- 
rian days drew freely in his pleasant talk from 
the memory of his early life. Here is a remin- 
iscence of Boswell: 

“Boswell was the greatest fool I ever knew. 
He was a real idiot. I am sure I have a right 
to say so. He came to Lancaster Assizes once 
when I was there. He took his seat at the bar, 
and Park, Sir Samuel Romilly, myself, and per- 
haps some others, subscribed three guineas upon 
a brief, and docketed a feigned issue, and sent 
a fellow to employ him. He received the brief 
and the three guineas, and when the case was 
called, he rose at the bar, to the great amuse- 
ment of the whole Court; yet he proceeded to 
open the case, which the Court soon understood, 
and on some pretense postponed the affair. He 
staid in the same house with us, and drank two 
or three bottles of port and got drunk.” Burke 
was also an acquaintance of Cooper’s, whom he 
pronounces “ the most excessive talker he ever 
knew, and at times very tiresome.” Cooper's 


long life—which did not terminate until 1840— 
brings him within contemporary times; but he 


more properly perhaps belongs to an earlier 
period, and might have been classed with Paine 
and Priestley—men of kindred opinions, and, 
like him, refagees from England—both of whom 
come in for their appropriate share of notice in 
the Encyclopedia. 

The cherished name of Irving presents itself 
naturally as the foremost of our living authors, 
and we have the fullest account of him and his 
family, and the most authentic ever published. 
Of the four elder brothers of Washington Ir- 
ving, three were more or less remarkable for 
their literary tastes. William was a merchant, 
but a man of wit and refinement, and one of 
the contributors to “Salmagundi;” where he 
generally appears as the humorous poet. Many 
a clever verse was ground out of the “ Mill of 
Pindar Cockloft,” and duly digested by the 
greediness of the public. Here are, however, 
some lines of his which have never before now 
got farther than the domestic storehouse, and 
are presented, for the first time, fresh from the 
memory of the author of the “Sketch Book :” 


“ * Sir,’ said a barber to a thing going by his shop, 

* Sir,” said he, ‘ will you stop 

And be shaved ? for I see you are lathered already; 

I've a sweet going razor, and a hand that is steady." 

‘Sir, damme!" said the creature standing on two feet, 

* Damme, Sir, do you intend to bore one in the street ? 

Don't you see that @ la mode de Cockney, I am 
shaved and drest ” 

*Lord! Sir,’ said the barber, ‘I protest, 

I took that load of hair, and meal, and lard, 

That lies about mouth to be a lathered beard." 

This fashion of whiskers and a rat's tail be- 
hind 


Is the most ojusest thing that you can find. 





And what makes it more ojus to me, is that 

It's a sure sign of a Tory orahairry-stuck cat. 
For mark it when you will, I assert it before ye, 
The larger the whisker, the greater the Tory.” 


Those were certainly cheerful times when 
the merchant relieved the dull routine of count- 
ing-house life with the refined pleasures of a 
commerce with the muses. The second broth- 
er, Peter Irving, was a student of medicine, and 
thus acquired the title of Doctor; but he de- 
voted himself to journalism, and was the Editor 
and proprietor of the Morning Chronicle. The 
first attempts at literature of Washington Irving 
were contributed to this newspaper in the form 
of theatrical criticisms and social satires, under 
the signature of “ Jonathan Old Style.” The 
brother, the Judge, John T. Irving, also occa- 
sionally wrote for the Doctor’s newspaper. With 
the name of Washington Irving are naturally 
associated those of Cooper, who so long divided 
with him the literary honors of the nation; Paul- 
ding, his early associate, and Washington All- 
ston, his faithful friend and companion in his 
London experiences—all of whom meet with a 
genial recognition in the work of the Messrs. 
Duyckinck, 

That history should be a characteristic de- 
partment of the literature of a new country 
would hardly be expected, but it is neverthe- 
less that in which some of the greatest tri- 
umphs have been effected by the American 
mind. ‘There are Bancroft, Prescott, Ticknor, 
Parkman, and Hildreth, who rescue the coun- 
try from the imputation of a want of reverence 
for the past, and prove that there is no such 
exclusive devotion to the material present as 
has been imputed to the Americans. We have, 
however, but space for this grateful recognition 
of their services to the country. 

Our poets, Bryant, Halleck, Longfellow, and 
others, claim our obeisance; our novelists, 
Brown, Hawthorne, and their companions, de- 
serve a respectful recognition ; our miscellane- 
ous writers, whose name is legion, should have 
a welcome shout were we as full in voice as 
they are in numbers; and as for the lady-au- 
thors, we reserve them for a quiet téte-a-téte, as 
more becoming than having a loud talk with 
them in a crowd of the other sex. 


A DAY-DREAM. 

ROM the hall-door here, the first object which 
strikes the eye, beyond the lawn, is a mag- 
nificent field of clover, yet but slightly touched 
with frost, and all illuminated with the soft 
golden rays of the god of day, now sinking down 
luxuriously into a couch of crimson clouds. Be- 
yond the clover is a field of fallow ground, whose 
mellow-brown gives a pleasing variety to the 
landscape. Still farther on come woods and 
brown stubble fields—now growing gray as the 
autumn is waning—and above ail, in the dis- 

tance, rise majestically the lofty Alleghanies. 
It is sunset in October—and what do not these 
words convey? The brilliant orb has run his 
daily course, and now he is gradually descend- 
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ing, to light another hemisphere, amidst his ret- 
inue of gorgeous attendants. Gold and crimson 
mingle well, especially in the sunset. Far over 
there in the distance is a solitary tree—a noble 
oak—which has withstood the shocks of a cen- 
tury’s storms. To this patriarch of the forest I 
often turn my steps at the soft hour of sunset; 
and when there I often find myself indulging in 
the wildest of fancies, or dipping, in memory, 
into the long past, or, perchance, wandering into 
the dreamy future, speculating upon the destinies 
of men around me, and of—myself. 

The path leading to this tree, where I humor 
my day-dreams, is not a difficult one; there are 
no stones, no fences in the way, but all is smooth 
it is a delightful walk. : And even so is our 
childhood. From the time we first see the light, 
until we commence our dreams of the future 
and begin to cherish memories of the past, we 
have no bitter regrets, no deep-rooted sorrows 
—all is joyous. 

And now I have reached the foot of the great 
old century oak, and forthwith I commence a 
dream. First I penetrate into the past with a 
wendering step; but soon return, as one who 
has lost his way, and commence groping into 
the light and shadow of the dim future. What 
various scenes has this tree passed through! 
How many of our ancestors have stood beneath 
its wide-spreading branches, and perchance 
dreamed as I dream now. ‘Those dreams of 
the past and future, when the present has no 
existence, are far sweeter than any reality in 
life. In the past your dream is sometimes 
shadowed by scenes of sorrow, but not so in the 
fature. 

My dream returns, and I am soon in the far- 
distant years of futurity. What a happy life I 
will lead with Kate! I have long felt the in- 
fluence, and reveled in the sunshine of boy-love 
—youthful adoration! Why do I love Kate? 
I can not tell; I only wonder that every body 
does not love her. That bland smile, those 
heavenly eyes, and that angel-like voice—the 
silvery laughter which gushes sparkling forth— 
all these have wrought their effect upon me. 

I wonder if Kate loves me? But no—alas! 
I am wandering again into the past. She does 
not love me. ‘Those bright plans which I so de- 
lighted to dwell upon are no more. 

In company I would never show, in my lan- 
guage, at least, that Kate held any place in my 
heart. But did I think that there was no lan- 
guage in the eye? Can not, and do not eyes 
speak a silent language, and are they not far 
more eloquent than the lips can be? Ah! love 
is an unconcealable passion. My eyes said, 
“Kate, Iam rapt up in you!” and my lips said, 
“It is absolutely ridiculous to say I am in love 
with Kate.” 

I was singularly constant (and now my dream 
rambles into the past and future in turn). I 
loved Kate for years with a devotion rarely to 
be met with. I knew nothing of her feelings 
toward me; I had never seen her alone. What 
bright thoughts of a future, made joyous by the 





union of our destinies, have occupied my mind, 
and here, in the shadow of this very oak! Then 
my dreams were all brilliant; but alas! would 
that I had never seen that day! 

I was at the Barony—a fine old country man- 
sion in Virginia—spending a few days, some 
ten miles from the seat of another relation, 
where Kate was sojourning. 

I heard that Kate was anxious to see me, 
and was soon on my way to Alnwick. I was 
in ecstasies! I found Kate, Cousin Sue, and 
all, looking beautiful, but Kate! she was look- 
ing more angelic than I ever saw her before. 
She wore a thoughtful expression, not quite 
melancholy. I thought her manner to me was 
cold, and suggested as much to Cousin Sue. 
She told me that I was mistaken, that Kate 
really loved me. This cheered me beyond 
every thing I had ever heard. For a long time 
I could not get an opportunity to converse with 
her alone, but at last it came. I saw her, one 
evening, sitting alone under a moss-covered 
rock overhanging a magnificent sheet of water 
—a most romantic spot. She was gazing va- 
cantly at the sunset; for it was this same hour 
at which I am recalling these memories of the 
past. - 

I approached her, and, sitting at her feet, I 
took her little hand in mine, and pressing it to 
my lips, commenced to talk with her. We talked 
of weddings! 

T led from this to the time of weddings. Kate 
preferred this same beautiful October, with its 
golden sunsets. At last I poured out my real 
feelings, my very soul, in a passionate flow of 
words, and Kate kept gazing at the sunset. I 
saw a tear steal to the corner of her eye; but 
she quickly brushed it away, and after an effort 
spoke. 

Her words tore my heart. 

She said that it had long grieved her to see 
my love—for she had scen it in my eyes. She 
could never love me but as a very dear friend, 
and thought I had best try and forget her, or at 
least remember her only in the light of a friend. 

My eyes grew dim—my bosom heaved—I 
bowed my head upon my hand, and was silent. 
Kate said it was painful to her to prolong the 
conversation, and we had better part. I took 
her hand again in mine, and told her that I 
had not anticipated a refusal from her; but 
since I had been mistaken, we would never 
meet again. Good-by! 

And I covered my face with my hands. 

Kate rose and left me, disappearing in the 
shrubbery, and I heard her sobbing. ‘The sun 
was fast sinking to rest, even as it is now. My 
hopes were dead, and they are dead still. 

* * * * * 

The sun is gone, and I am still standing out 
under the century-oak. I am surrounded by 
darkness—the darkness of despair. My life is 
all one eternal shade. I have no light to cheer 
me. My fature is clouded. But even as that 
glorious orb will rise again to-morrow morn 
with redoubled brilliancy, will not the darkness 
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of my life be cleared away? Surely the light 
of my existence has not been extinguished for- 
ever. 

No! After a brief period of darkness, that 
sun will rise again with renewed and youthful 
vigor, and will rekindle the lights which have 
cheered me in life, and I will be as happy as 
before. 

* * rm * * 

I am cheerful again, and retrace my steps 
through the darkness to the Barony. 

My day-dream is ended! 





THE LITTLE CHORISTER,. 
I 


HAT day, Ange was very sad. He felt his 
heart heavy within him, it was so sad to be 
an orphan—so lone in the world, with nobody 
to love him. It was true Father Mathurin was 
very kind tohim; but then he did not take much 
notice of Ange, for he was avery little boy; and 
old Jeannette was really cross, and scolded him 
almost every day, in spite of every thing he did 
to please her. How different it was with the 
other boys of the choir: they had all homes, 
and mothers to love and tend them, and sisters 
to play with. Guillaume had a brother, a sol- 
dier, who took him on his knee, and told him 
wonderful stories of foreign parts when he went 
home from the choir, and showed him his sword 
and his gun, and taught him how he should use 
them if he lived to be a man. Little Charles 
had a sister who sung, and taught him to sing 
his part so well in the choir, that Father Mathu- 
rin praised him above all other, and made him 
lead the others, Poor Ange! He had no broth- 
er, no sisters. He lived with Father Mathurin 
and old Jeannette, who took no thought of tell- 
ing stories to amuse him, and no one helped 
him with his lessons, so that he was often in 
disgrace, though he tried to do well, and loved 
Father Mathurin very much, and wished to 
please him. 

This day, Ange thought more than ever on 
all these things. Jeannette had been unusually 
cross; and the lessons he had to learn seemed 
as if they would not stay properly in his head. 
It had been a very difficult mass that morning, 
and Ange felt that he was singing wrong. He 
thought Father Mathurin’s eyes were fixed se- 
verely upon him all the time, and the whole 
church seemed to be filled with the discord of 
his little voice. 

Accordingly, when Ange went with the other 
boys to the evening service, his large eyes were 
red with weeping, and there was something very 
like despair gnawing at his heart. 

It was a very beautiful, sacred-looking place, 
that old Cathedral, those high Gothic arches of 
sad-colored stone, now and then tinged with 
beautiful colors from the sun’s rays through the 
windows of many-colored stained glass. And 
the old carved oak pulpit, black with age; and 
the choir; and the very high seats where Ange 
sat, all curiously carved, and some with such 
strange hobgoblin-looking figures, so unreal, and 





yet so lifelike, that they seemed almost to move 
in the twilight; and Ange would have been 
dreadfully frightened—only that he knew where 
he was, and in whose service, and he felt that 
no evil power could harm him so long as he put 
his trust in his Lord and Master. 

The sun was not set; its rays still came 
through the stained glass, and rested first on 
one head and then on another of the boys in 
the choir; and last of all it came to Ange’s 
head, and then it went away altogether, and 
the church grew darker, and the organ played 
solemn and grand music, and the odor of the 
incense still rested on the air. And the chureh 
grew darker and darker, and lights were lighted 
in different parts, but they seemed to burn very 
dimly, and to make little aureoles round them- 
selves, and leave every one else in darkness— 
the cathedral was too vast for any thing but the 
sun to light it; and Father Mathurin mounted 
into the pulpit, to preach. And Ange, wearied 
with weeping and sorrow, felt a repose stealing 
over his troubled little heart. And he tried very 
hard to listen to what Father Mathurin was say- 
ing, and to keep his eyes wide open and fixed 
upon him; but he could not do it. It seemed 
as though two leaden weights were tied to his 
eyes; and then, when he did open them, Father 
Mathurin seemed to be spinning about, and his 
voice sounded more like the buzzing of bees than 
Ange’s native language. The struggle lasted 
some time, and Ange rubbed his eyes again and 
again; but it was of no use, and at last the poor 
little head fell upon his breast, and Ange fell 
fast asleep. 

Guillaume, who sat next Ange, was busy 
whispering to the boy next him, how his broth- 
er’s regiment was ordered to Paris, and so Jean 
would see the beautiful queen, and perhaps be 
made a captain by her, for he was a very hand- 
some man, so the queen could not fail to notice 
him, Guillaume thought; and Guillaume was in 
such a hurry to run home and talk to Jean about 
it, that he never thought of Ange; and indeed 
if he had, he would have thought that Ange 
was already gone home, for the arms of the seat 
were so large, and so much carved, and Ange 
had sunk down so much since he had fallen 
asleep, that he really did not look like a little 
boy at all, but more like a heap of something 
left in the choir that nobody felt inclined to take 
any notice of. 

And Father Mathurin’s sermon was ended, 
and the lights were all put out, and the people 
left the church one by one, and then the last 
step was heard echoing through the lofty build- 
ing; and then the sound of the great key in the 
old lock, and the clink of the other keys on the 
same bunch, as the old verger locked the doors; 
and then a deep silence—and little Ange was 
still asleep in the choir. 

Still sleeping, softly, peacefully, innocently, 
as though he had been on the softest bed of 
down—a sleep that refreshed his weariness, and 
made him lose all thought of trouble. First, 
he slept in all unconsciousness, every thought 
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drowned in the world of sleep; then came a 
beautiful vision before him—an angel so pure 
and beautiful, there was a light of glory around 
him, and, as he drew near to Ange, he seemed 
to bring an atmosphere of music with him; and 
Ange, though he knew it was a spirit, felt no 
fear. And then Ange, in his dream, fell upon 
his knees, and prayed that Jeannette’s heart 
might be softened toward him; that he might 
have strength to be good, and that there might 
be somebody to love him like a mother. Then, 
by the angel's side, faintly shadowed out, was a 
pale, wan face, and frail, slender form, beauti- 
ful, but sad, and in her arms, resting its head 
upon her shoulder, lay a beautiful child. To 
these two mist-like figures the angel pointed, and 
Ange cried, clasping his little hands together, 
still on his knees, and with tears of hope and 
joy stealing down his face, 

“ Oh, how I would love her, angel; is she not 
my mother?” 

And the figures faded away; and the angel 
eame quite close to Ange and leaned over him; 
and then a peace greater than before came over 
him, and the sleep of unconsciousness returned. 

What noise was that that startled Ange out 
of his sleep? How heavy old Jeannette trod 
—she who always wore list shoes in the house! 
Ah, Ange must have overslept himself, and 
Jeannette must have on her sabots to go to 
market! But that sound—it was a key turn- 
ing in a lock; and then, the sound of huge 
heavy doors being thrown open, “ Where am 
1?” cried little Ange, getting up and rubbing 
his eyes; and then he stared round him, first 

, amazed and then aghast. In the cathedral he 
had slept all night—in the cathedral! And 
then came the terrible thought of how old Jean- 
nette would scold him, and how displeased Fa- 
ther Mathurin would be. And then he sat 
down and cried, fairly overpowered by this new 
trouble, dreading to go home, for fear of old 
Jeannette, and not knowing what in the world 
he should do. But then Ange dried his tears 
—for the thought of his dream came into his 
mind—and prayed that he might be guided to 
do that which was right; and then he rose and 
took off his little chorister’s gown, and folded 
it up, as he usually did after service, and he 
smoothed his hair as well as he could, that he 
might not look disorderly, and walked out of 
the wide-opened church-door with a strength- 
ened heart, prepared to make a full confession 
to Father Mathurin of how he had fallen asleep 
during his sermon, and slept all night in the 
cathedral, 

I. 

Ange ran all the way to Father Mathurin’s ; 
he would not stop a moment, or even walk slow- 
ly, for fear his courage should fail him. He 
intended to throw himself first at Father Ma- 
thurin’s feet, and, if he should be so fortunate 
as to procure his pardon, to prevail upon him 
to intercede with old Jeannette, of whom poor 
Ange stood so greatly in dread. 

When Ange arrived at Father Mathurin’s 





house, he was surprised to find a group of 
neighbors round the door, for it was yet very 
early, and he had quite forgotten that it was 
the day when the boys of the choir were paid 
their weekly salary. A mother or sister came 
with each boy; for though Father Mathurin 
gave the money into their own hands, yet, 
when all had been paid, he came to the door, 
spoke to the parents, and saw that the money 
was safely delivered up to them, that it might 
not be ill spent. But poor Ange had forgotten 
the importance of the day, his heart was so full 
of his dream, and he thought it was some espe- 
cial malice on the part of old Jeannette to make 
his disgrace more public. Poor Ange’s heart 
sunk within him, and he would fain have run 
away; but there seemed a strange new strength, 
not his own, supporting him, and he made his 
way manfully through the little crowd. Jean- 
nette stood on the door-step, talking to the 
neighbors; but when Ange came near her, she 
caught hold of him, and, turning his little face 
toward her, said, ‘‘ Why, how bright thou art! 
Where hast thou been so early?” And when 
Ange had passed, he heard her say to the neigh- 
bors, “Is he not a beautiful boy, our Ange?” 
Ange was quite bewildered. It seemed as 
though he was still dreaming. How strange 
that Jeannette should be so kind! How strange 
that she should never have missed him! And 
so Ange, lost in these conjectures, tried to find 
his way to Father Mathurin’s room, but he was 
too late: the boys were all coming out. 

Ange was very glad it was over, for he 
dreaded being disgraced before the other boys, 
and he knew he had done very wrong to fall 
asleep during Father Mathurin’s sermon; so he 
crept quietly into Father Mathurin’s room, and 
waited till he should come back again. 

Now Ange had a little room all to himself, 
at Father Mathurin’s house, and every night 
Jeannette put his supper there while he was at 
the evening service ; for she loved to spend the 
evening with Margot, and then they gossiped 
together merrily about their neighbors, which 
thay would not have liked to do so well if Ange 
had been with them in the kitchen; and Father 
Mathurin always spent the evening alone, read- 
ing and writing, and it would have annoyed 
him very much to have such a little boy as 
Ange in the room with him. So Ange always 
spent the evening quite alone; and so it was 
that neither Jeannette nor Father Mathurin 
knew that he had been out of the house all 


“Ange!” and Ange started up hastily, and 
his heart throbbed very much, for it was Father 
Mathurin who had entered the room, and the 
tone of his voice was angry; “how is it that 
thou hast lain in bed so late this morning? dost 
thou not know how many temptations laziness 
leadeth thee into ?” 

“*Pather,” answered Ange, more and more 
surprised, “I have never been in bed all night. 
I am very, very sorry, but I fell asleep during 
your sermon, and I slept all night in the cathe- 
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dral, and it was not till Pierre opened the doors 
this morning that I awoke and ran here. Do, 
do forgive me!” and little Ange clasped his 
hands together and looked up in Father Ma- 
thurin’s face. 

“Poor, poor child!” and something like a 
tear glistened in his eye, and his heart smote 
him for this poor little one; for who but a des- 
olate and uncared-for child could have been a 
whole night away from his home and none miss 
him ? 

Ange had no kind mother or sister to take 
his money, so that he always gave his weekly 
salary back to Father Mathurin, but this day 
Father Mathurin told Ange to keep it. 

“Jeannette tells me,” he said, “that thou 
art in want of a new cap, so go, my child, and 
choose it for thyself ;” and then Father Mathu- 
rin stooped down and kissed Ange, for he wish- 
ed to be very kind, but he was naturally a very 
grave man, and not much used to children, and 
he really did not know how to seem kind to 
them. As soon as Ange was gone, however, 
he sent for Jeannette, and found fault with her 
for not paying more attention to Ange. 

“Remember,” said Father Mathurin, “ who 
said ‘Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not,’ and think how much we 
ought to love and tend them for his sake.” 

But old Jeannette was very angry at being 
found fault with, as people often are when they 
know they are wrong; and when she had left 
Father Mathurin she grumbled to herself about 
that troublesome boy, who was always getting 
her into some trouble or other, and then she 
went into neighbor Margot, who declared she 
would not bear it any longer, if she were Jean- 
nette. 

So Ange went out to buy his cap with the 
money Father Mathurin had given him, but he 
had not been out two minutes before he had 
forgotten all about it; he really could think of 
nothing but his dream, when he walked up and 
down the streets, instead of looking for a fit 
shop to buy his cap; he looked every where 
for the two figures in his dream; he felt so cer- 
tain he should find them somewhere, so sure 
that the angel had meant he should see them 
in reality. 

Ange always loved to wander about that old 
town; it had been very large and prosperous, 
and, though now its brightest days were over, 
yet it had that sacred air of the past about it, 
far more endearing than if it had been the new- 
est and most flourishing of towns. 

The houses were built half of wood, and there 
was a great deal of carving about them, and 
there were the oddest signs over the shops to 
indicate the occupation of the owner, and quaint 
inscriptions; and then the first story invariably 
projected over the street, and made a sort of 
arcade for the passers-by, and the pointed gables 
stood ont in bold relief against the clear bright 
sky. Then, though the grass did grow in some 
of the streets because there was so little thor- 
oughfare, yet Ange knew the face of almost 





every one he met (and this could not have been 
in a thickly-populated town), and many stopped 
to speak a kind word to the little chorister. 

Ange met Guillaume, who was in high glee, 
and invited him to come and see his brother's 
bright new regimentals; but Ange said he could 
not go that day; and then he came to the part 
of the town where the fair was, and there he 
saw a van of wild beasts and a dancing bear, 
and a polichinelle, which would once have 
amused him very much; there, too, were pop- 
guns to shoot at a target, and many other 
amusements, which would generally have de- 
lighted Ange above all things. But now he 
could not fix his attention on any thing—his 
eyes were ever watching through the crowd for 
those two loved figures; and though hope grew 
fainter and fainter, faith in the beautiful angel 
cheered his heart, and little Ange wandered on 
determined not to despair. 

The sun sunk lower in the heavens, and the 
brightness of the day was over, and it gave the 
world a melancholy tinge like the rays of de- 
parting hope. Ange was weary and worn with 
hope deferred, and at last he sat down by a 
grotesquely-carved stone fountain, which was 
in a centre place where four streets met, and 
there, though there were many, many people 
passing, and the busy hum of voices all around 
him, Ange felt quite alone. He sat in the sun- 
light, and it gilded his hair and made the ever. 
falling water behind him sparkle like diamonds, 
and he gazed upon the setting splendor of the 
sun, and seemed as though he could see far, 
far beyond this world; and he thought how easy 
it would be to the great, and wise, and merciful 
Creator of that glorious sun to make his little 
heart happy, and give him to love those sweet 
beings the angel had pointed to in his dream ; 
and Ange prayed again with the intensity of 
all his heart, and the fountain ever falling mur- 
mured music to his prayer. 

And now Ange saw by the sunbeams that it 
was time for evening service, but the cathedral 
was very near, and he thought he might venture 
to stay a few minutes longer; it was almost the 
first time he had rested that day. There he 
sat languid and tired, with his little head rest- 
ing on his hand, when suddenly he started—a 
shudder passed all over his frame; he saw at 
the corner of one of those four streets the fig- 
ure of his dream, pale and wan, with an ex- 
pression of suffering and resignation that sanc- 
tified her face. Poorly clad, jostled by passers- 
by, ‘to all of whom she seemed a stranger, she 
stood like a wanderer seeking a home, but the 
child ever clasped to her breast seemed sunk 
in sleep, unconscious for the time of sorrow or 
want. Ange would fain have run toward her, 
but he could not move; he had tried to stand 
up, but his little legs trembled so, that he was 
obliged to sit down again. But what was his 
joy when the figure moved across herself to 
meet him! How he stretched out his arms 
toward her! how anxiously he watched each 
trembling footstep! She seemed so weak she 
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could hardly stand. How he trembled lest any 
of the carts or carriages in the street should 
touch her! 

“ Stop a minute; that horse is going to back 
now. Oh, quick—quick !” 

Ange could not help crying as he watched 
her, for there were now many more people than 
usual in the street on account of the fair, and 
it was impossible for her to hear him. 

“She is safe! she is safe!” cried Ange, in a 
tone of joy and triumph. When, just as he 
spoke, her foot slipped, and the child fell from 
her arms. 

Ange gave a fearful shriek. The child was 
almost under a horse’s feet. Another instant, 
and his new-found sister would be dead before 
his eyes. 

“Thank God—thank God, he has saved 
her!” 

Without thinking in the least of himself— 
whether of the danger he ran, or of how weak 
and powerless a little fellow he was—Ange 
dashed forward. Another second, and they 
would both have been trodden down; but he 
had seized the happy moment. The horse, 
frightened, reared; and in that moment Ange 
seized the affrighted little one from the ground, 
and now she was safely nestling in his arms. 

IIl. 

Ange placed the little one gently on the 
ground by the fountain, and knelt down by the 
mother. The little girl cried bitterly, for she 
thought her mother was dead; and Ange tried 
to comfort her, though in his own heart he 
thought so too. But Ange sprinkled water on 
the mother’s face, and little Marguerite chafed 
her hands; and then there came a faint sigh, 
and Ange’s heart beat for joy, and little Mar- 
guerite kissed her mother’s face and hands in 
ecstasy, and bathed her in her tears. 

“Where is your home?” said Ange. 

“We have no home,” said Marguerite, “since 
my father died; and we have come a long, long 
way, and I am so hungry; and mother says she 
has no more bread to give me.” And the little 
Marguerite cried again. 

This made Ange very miserable. At first he 
thought he would run home, but then he recol- 
lected that Father Mathurin would be in the 
cathedral, and certainly Jeannette would give 
him nothing. Then he thought he would go to 
a baker’s shop and beg some bread. Marguer- 
ite’s mother tried to rise, but she could not; 
her strength was exhausted, and she sank back 
again, Still Ange and Marguerite managed to 
rest her more comfortably against the stone 
coping of the fountain; and then Ange began 
to think again what he should do. To assist 
him in thinking, he put his hands in his pock- 
ets; and there—oh joy! lay the bright silver 
piece Father Mathurin had given him that morn- 
ing to buy his cap, and which Ange—utterly un- 
used as he was to have money—had totally for- 
gotten. 

How supremely happy little Ange felt now, 
and how skillfully he avoided the carriages and 
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carts; and how lightly and quickly he flew to 
neighbor Jacques, who kept a baker's shop. 

“Will this buy a loaf, neighbor Jacques?” 
asked Ange, putting down the silver coin. 

Jacques gave him the loaf, and off bounded 
Ange, never heeding or hearing the baker, who 
cried out as loud as he could, “Stop, stop, my 
little man, thou hast given me too much !” 

Ange gave some to Madelaine and some to 
Marguerite; and then he sat and looked at 
them; and he could not help saying to himself, 
“Oh, how happy Iam!” And then he thought 
of Him who had heard his prayer, and given 
him his heart’s desire; and Ange prayed a 
prayer of thankfulness, and tears of joy rolled 
down his cheeks, for his heart was very full. 
Now it happened that while Ange was sitting 
there, enjoying the luxury of a good action, and 
Madelaine and Marguerite were eating their 
bread, Dame Ponsard passed with her fair 
young daughter, both very gayly attired, having 
come from the fair. 

Dame Ponsard was the hostess of the Bell, 
and she was a kind, motherly sort of woman, 
and knew Ange very well; for many a sou she 
had given him to run messages for her, and 
sweetmeats and apples, and many things she 
thought likely to please a little boy. So, when 
she saw Ange sitting by the fountain, she stop- 
ped. 
“Why, Ange, how is it that thou art not at 
church? Father Mathurin will reprove thee. 
Why dost thou dawdle here—hadst thou not all 
day to play ?” 

Madelaine answered for him. She told how 
he had saved her child, and how she was faint- 
ing from want, and he had brought her bread to 
eat; and then she clasped Ange to her heart, 
and blessed him. And Dame Ponsard’s daugh- 
ter took Ange’s little hand, and pressed it, and 
said, “Dear Ange!” And Ange blushed very 
red with so much praise, and wondered why 
they should praise him so much, when he had 
only done what had made him so very, very 
happy. 

“Where is thy husband?” said Dame Pon- 
sard to Madelaine. 

** My husband was a soldier, and was killed 
a month ago in the war,” answered poor Made- 
laine. And then she turned so very, very pale, 
Ange thought she was going to faint again. 
And the wind blew cold, for the sun was set; 
and Dame Ponsard wrapped her cloak closer 
round her, and then she said: 

“Where dost thou sleep this night ?” 

“God only knows,” answered Madelaine, 
“for I have no money—no friends.” 

Then Dame Ponsard paused a moment, and 
she looked at Madelaine, and she looked at 
Marguerite; and her daughter Blanche saw 
what was passing in her mind, and she said, 
“Do, dear mother!” And Dame Ponsard did 
not want much pressing, for her own heart had 
spoken warmly enough in Madelaine’s behalf. 
So she turned to poor Madelaine, and said, 
“ Come, thou shalt sleep at my house to-night.” 
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And then Blanche took little Marguerite by the 
hand, all brightly clad as she was; and Ange 
put his hand in Madelaine’s, and they all went 
to Dame Ponsard’s house. 

And Dame Ponsard pressed Ange to stay 
and sup with them, but he thanked her very 
much, but said he must run home to Father 
Mathurin’s. 

This time, naturally enough, Ange did not 
in the least expect Jeannette would have miss- 
ed him; but hardly had he seated himself in 
his own little room, and begun to eat his apples 
and bread, than Jeannette entered. Her face 
was quite red with anger, and she ran up to 
Ange, and shook him violently. ‘ Where hast 
thou been all day, thou little torment?” she 
cried. “And why didst thou not come home 
to thy dinner? and where is the money Father 
Mathurin gave thee to buy acap? Thou hast 
bought no cap with it, I warrant.” And Jean- 
nette felt in Ange’s empty pockets, and drew 
them out triumphantly; and then she fell to 
shaking Ange again, and boxed his ears again, 
and took away his apples; and all this time 
Ange could not think of a single word to say 
to quiet her. And then Father Mathurin’s 


step was heard, and he entered, and led Ange 
away to his own room. And then Father Ma- 
thurin sat Ange upon his knee, and said very 
gravely, “ Now, Ange, tell me the truth—where 
hast thou been all day, and what hast thou done 
with the money I gave thee ?” 


But, just then, 
Jeannette came to say that neighbor Jacques 
wished to speak with Father Mathurin, and Fa- 
ther Mathurin told Jeannette to ask him to 
come in; and neighbor Jacques entered, cap in 
hand, and told how little Ange had brought 
him a silver coin to buy a loaf, and how he had 
wondered how Ange came by so much money; 
and finally, how he had brought the change back 
to Father Mathurin. And then Father Ma- 
thurin told Jacques how he had given Ange the 
money to buy a cap, and how Ange had spent it 
to buy some bread for Madelaine and Marguer- 
ite; for he would not have little Ange suspect- 
ed of so wicked a thing as having stolen the 
money. And then neighbor Jacques took his 
leave, and Father Mathurin bade Ange good- 
night, and said he was sure to sleep well, be- 
cause he was a very good boy. And Ange felt 
so happy, that he thought he should never get to 
sleep at all; but there he was wrong, for he was 
soon fast, fast asleep, and dreaming the stran- 
gest jumble of things imaginable. 

The next morning, Father Mathurin and 
Ange went to Dame Ponsard’s, and there they 
found poor Madelaine very, very ill; and the 
doctor whom kind Dame Ponsard sent for said 
it was a fever, so every one was afraid to go 
near poor Madelaine for fear of infection, and 
there was only little Marguerite to watch by her 
and to smooth her pillow, and give her the med- 
icine that Dr, Maynard had sent her. And 
Marguerite was a very little girl—much younger 
than Ange—and so it seemed to Ange impossi- 
ble that she could do all this by herself; and so 
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Ange begged and prayed to be allowed to stay 
and wateh by his mother, as he called Made- 
laine. And Ange staid with Madelaine, and 
he walked about so gently on his tiptoes in the 
room, that he might not disturb her; and he 
smoothed her pillow with his soft little hand far 
gentler than the gentlest nurse ; and the instant 
she moved, he came to give her medicine, or 
some tisane to moisten her parched mouth; and 
he never wearied in this labor of love. 

Sometimes, when Madelaine was getting bet- 
ter, when she fell asleep, Ange and Marguerite 
went for a walk, and it seemed to Ange that the 
birds sang clearer and flowers smelt sweeter, and 
the very river danced with a joy it had not known 
before; and they gathered large bouquets of wild 
flowers to decorate the sick room, and made 
daisy chains as they sat to rest by the river’s 
side. 

IV. 

Madelaine grew better and better; and when 
she returned to health she found she had two 
children to love instead of one. And Father 
Mathurin agreed that Ange should live with 
Madelaine and Marguerite ; and Dame Ponsard 
found that Madelaine was a very good needle- 
woman, and she gave her work to do, and per- 
suaded many of the neighbors to give her work 
too; so that with what Madelaine gained and 
what Ange gained they had enough to live very 
comfortably ; and Marguerite went to the Sun- 
day-school, and helped her mother about the 
house on week-days. And then, when there was 
a market, she sold flowers, for where they lived 
there was a very pretty little garden, and Ange 
worked in it all his leisure hours, and grew love- 
ly flowers for Marguerite to sell at the market. 

Oh, how different Ange’s evenings were now! 
how Marguerite’s little face beamed with joy 
when he came home; and what a nice supper 
Madelaine always had for him! Simple as it 
was, it seemed the daintiest of food to him— 
they were so happy eating it together. 

Time passed on, and Ange was no longer a 
very little boy; but grew to be tall and strong 
and handsome, and Marguerite grew to be the 
neatest, prettiest little maid in all the village. 

And when Dame Ponsard’s daughter Blanche 
was married, all said Ange was the handsomest 
youth at the wedding-dance, and none danced 
so lightly or spoke so gayly as he. 

And often when Marguerite went to evening 
service and walked home with Ange, they would 
rest together on the stone coping of that same 
fountain, with the ever-murmuring water behind 
them, and the sun setting just as it did of yore; 
and Ange would tell Marguerite all that he had 
hoped and prayed on that same spot years be- 
fore, and how fully his dreams of happiness 
were realized now; and tears of gratitude would 
come into Marguerite’s eyes when she thought 
of all that Ange had done for them. 

As the time passed on, Dame Ponsard called 
upon Madelaine, and she said she thought Mar- 
guerite might do something better than sell 
flowers at the market, And then she told how 
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Fauchette was married, and she wanted some- 
body to supply her place, and thought Marguer- 
ite would suit exactly. And Marguerite, though 
she was very sorry to leave her mother and Ange, 
was yet delighted at the thought of doing some- 
thing for herself; for though they were so hap- 
py, they were still very poor. And so Marguer- 
ite went to be Dame Ponsard’s little maid at 
the Bell, and Madelaine and Ange found it 
very triste without her at first, though they went 
to see her very often. Marguerite became the 
neatest, handiest little maid possible, and with 
such a cheerful, lovable face, that every body 
was possessed in her favor. 


On Sundays how happy she was to wander in | 
the woods and by the river with Ange; and | | with melody. 





deed look quite a little pearl that day. She 
had on clocked stockings and neat black shoes, 
with high red heels, such as they used to wear 
in those days, and such a pretty chintz bodice 
and skirt, tucked up so as to show her quilted 
petticoat, and a black hood and cloak, and a 
dainty little muff, and, lastly, a beautiful bunch 
of spring flowers which Ange had brought her 
from the garden. 

And so, on that May morning, when the dew 
was still on the grass, and the sun’s rays seem- 
ed to cover the whole earth with diamonds, the 
little choir took their way to the old chatean, 
and there ranged themselves under the window 
of the young lord, to waken him up that day 
When they were all grouped 


they talked together of the future, and made | lightly before the window and ready to begin, 
such golden plans, and in their plans they were | | Marguerite raised her little hand as a signal for 


always together. 


It seemed quite impossible | them all. 


Then the chorus began; and, last 


new that Madelaine, Marguerite, and Ange/| of all, the young lord himself opened his win- 


should ever be separated. 


dow wide and looked down upon them. The 


And then came a busy time in the town—for | boys took off their caps and shouted, the girls 


it was the conscription—and some hearts beat | courtesied and waved their handkerchiefs, and 
high with hopes of glory, and some were loth | the young Count threw down a number of 
to leave their homes, and mothers’ hearts were | | bright gold pieces among them, and then there 


anxious. 


there was Guillaume’s brother Jean, with gay 
ribands in his cap, going about the town to per- 
suade the young men how happy a soldier's life 
was, and how charming it was to travel and see 
the world—so much better than remaining all 
one’s life in this little stupid town. 


Jean tried to persuade Ange too, but that he 
could not do, for Ange knew what it was to be 
without a home; and besides, he would not 
have left Madclaine and Marguerite of his own 
free-will for any pleasures that could be offered 
him. 

At this time, too, the chateau was full of 
people, and there were to be very grand doings 
there indeed; for the young Count Isidore was 
coming of age, and so there were fétes, and balls, 
and hunts all the day long; and as it happened 
that the young Count’s birth-day was on the first 
of May, the May-day féte was to be held in his 
beautiful park, And that morning there was 
to be a carol sung under his window which had 
been composed expressly for the occasion, and 
Monsieur Freron, the organ-master, declared 
that Marguerite should sing the first part and 
lead all the rest; and he taught her how she 
should raise her little hand when it was time to 
begin, so that they might all sing together, so 
that the voices might not come one after an- 
other, like birds flying, as he said. 

Dame Ponsard, when she heard what an im- 
portant part Marguerite was to play in the fes- 
tivities, was particularly anxious that Marguerite 
should look particularly nice; and so she gave 
her a very handsome dark-blue silk quilted pet- 
ticoat that had belonged to Blanche, and lent 
her some beautiful old lace for her little cap. 
And Ange had been, secretly saving up money, 
little by little, so as to be able to buy Marguer- 
ite a pair of gold ear-rings; and these he gave 
her on that morning, so that Marguerite did in- 





The town was full of military, and | was a great cry of “ Long live Count Isidore!” 


and then they went away. 
Later in the day there was a beautiful May- 
pole and a band for the dancers. The park 


| seemed perfectly lighted up with the many gay 


dresses and happy faces that were scattered 
about it. Thé trees were in their freshest 
green, and the frolicsome wind seemed to carry 
the peals of laughter through their branches, 
and make them wave and quiver with pleasure. 
Then about mid-day came all the guests from 
the chateau, beautifully dressed, and the young 
lord in the midst of them, with a beautiful wreath 
of flowers in his hand; and the ladies with him 
were laughing and talking, and their silk dress- 
es rustled and gleamed so in the sun, and they 
wore high, powdered hair, and then such dainty 
little different-colored hats to keep off the sun. 

All the girls of the village were bidden to 
come forward, that the young Count might see 
who was most worthy of the crown. Of each 
he asked her name, and said some kind word, 
and held council of the two handsome ladies, 
and sent for Father Mathurin and spoke to him. 
Then, to Marguerite’s great surprise, little Ro- 
salie came bounding up to her where she sat 
under a tree with Ange, and said, “ Marguerite, 
Marguerite! you are to be Queen of the May, 
and you must come now and receive the crown.” 
Marguerite blushed till she looked a thousand 
times prettier than before, and Ange felt happy 
and proud of her. Marguerite advanced before 
the young Count, and he spoke very kindly to 
her, and placed the crown gently on her head, 
and told her that, as he had put the crown upon 
her fair young head and made her queen, she 
must try more than ever to be virtuous and good. 

One of the handsome ladies came forward, 
and said: ‘ My name is the Marquise de Belle 
Isle, and you must keep this for my sake.” 
While she was saying this, she tied round Mar- 
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guerite’s neck a piece of black velvet, to which 
was attached a beautiful gold cross. ‘The other 
lady, who was much younger, and very lovely, 
gave Marguerite a bright cerise-colored little 
purse, and said; “My name is Mademoiselle de 
Bruntiére, and you must keep this for remem- 
brance of me.” Marguerite courtesied, and 
thanked them very much, and returned to her 
companions; and they all crowded round her 
to see the beautiful wreath, and cross, and purse, 
and hear all that had been said to her. 

Then, in the soft twilight, each returned to 
his home, bearing bouquets of wild spring flow- 
ers from the woods, and the nightingales sang 
in the soft evening air, and there was a still 
sweeter murmur of happy voices as they passed 
through the lanes. 

Vv. 
But the prosperity of the little family was 


thing occurred which promised to break up all 
their peaceful happiness, Ange was drawn for 
the conscription. 

On the evening of that dreadful day, Ange, 
with a heavy heart, came to see Marguerite, 
and acquaint her with the misfortune that had 
befallen them; the tears flowed silently down 
Marguerite’s pale face, and Ange could find no 
words to comfort her as they stood together in 
the twilight, in the porch, and the old sign of 
the Bell swung drearily to and fro before them. 
Long it was before Ange could tear himself 
away that night, and wearily and drearily poor 
Marguerite entered the house, after she had 
watched Ange down the street, and seen his 
figure grow less and less in the dusk of the even- 
ing. Then Marguerite retired to her own little 
room, and threw herself on her bed, and cried 
as though her heart would break. Then she 
sat up, and thought. 

There was a way to sct free Ange, but 
then that way seemed itself an impossibility. 
Blanche’s husband had been drawn, had been 
bought off; but to do that for Ange, Marguer- 
ite must possess twenty Louis—and that seemed 
perfectly impossible—poor Marguerite’s wages 
were only ten crowns a year, and that was just 
two Louis and a half, then there were the four 
sous that had been given to Marguerite in the 
little purse; and the bright golden Louis the 
young Count had thrown from the window, all 
of which Madelaine had in keeping for her. 
Then Marguerite thought of her ear-rings and 
cross, and wondered how much they were worth, 
the ear-rings dear Ange had given her, and 
Marguerite kissed them for his sake ; and with 
all this woe weighing upon her mind, poor Mar- 
guerite went to bed, and fell asleep, murmuring 
Twenty Louis—Twenty Louis! 

The next day, as she was dressing herself, 
Marguerite remembered how Angelique, the 
daughter of Farmer Bouset, had admired her 
ear-rings—how she had said they were the pret- 
tiest she had ever seen, and that she should try 
and get a pair like them. Yes, certainly, An- 
gelique would buy the ear-rings, and, perhaps, 








the cross too; for he was a rich man, Farmer 
Bouset, and very fond of Angelique. So Mar- 
guerite asked Dame Ponsard’s leave to go out 
for the day; and she would not say a word about 
it to Madelaine or Ange, for fear he should try 
and prevent her selling the ear-rings. Mar- 
guerite put on her cloak and hood, and tied up 
her ear-rings and cross in her handkerchief, and 
she then, with a heavy heart, took her way to 
Farmer Bouset’s, quite alone. 

It was a long, long way, up hill and down 
dale, but a very beautiful road. The morning 
was fresh and clear, and every thing in nature 
looked very lovely with its young spring dress ; 
and there were wild lilies, and violets, and prim- 
roses, on either side of the road, and the birds 
sang very sweetly ; but Marguerite took no heed 
of all these beauties now; and the birds’ songs 


| did not seem for her, and the flowers looked 
destined not to be of long duration. Some- | 


faded in her eyes, for the thought that Ange 
was going to leave them had taken all beauty 
from every thing. 

And when Marguerite reached the top of the 
last hill she felt very hot and weary, and so sat 
down on the soft grass, mixed with wild thyme, 
and heather, to rest; and the wild ferns grew so 
tall around her, that they almost made a shade ; 
and then Marguerite untied her handkerchief, 
in which were the ear-rings and the cross, to 
look at them as her own, for the last time. And, 
as she sat there, Marguerite grew very thirsty, 
and then she bethought her of a little mountain- 
rill, which came out of a rock close by, that was 
celebrated for its delicious water, and so Mar- 
guerite put the handkerchief down, with her ear- 
rings upon it—in a conspicuous spot, where she 
should be sure to see it again in a moment— 
and then she ran to get the water; and the 
wind was so great that it almost blew Marguer- 
ite’s petticoat over her head, as she stooped to 
catch the water in her hands; and it had made 
Marguerite’s hair quite rough, so she stood for 
a moment to smooth it with her wet hands, that 
she might not look untidy when she arrived at 
the farm. 

But when Marguerite returned to the spot 
where she thought she had left her handker- 
chief, there it was not. She searched a long 
time in vain, without seeing any thing of either 
ear-rings or handkerchief; but at last, at some 
distance from her, blown by the wind, she saw 
something white, that looked more like a piece of 
white paper than any thing else. She ran after 
it, and it was blown on and on: still she follow- 
ed, and at last reached it. Marguerite picked up 
the handkerchief, but ear-rings and cross were 
gone—it was the empty shell without the kernel. 

The whole day Marguerite wandered about 
the common, but, alas! there were so many 
tall ferns, and so much heather and wild thyme 
every where, she could never feel certain of the 
precise spot where she had been. Sometimes 
she thought it was one place where she had sat 
down, sometimes another; and she searched and 
searched the whole day long quite uselessly, and 
then she saw that it was near sunset, and that for 
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that day it would be no use searching any more. 
With a heavy heart and weary feet Marguerite 
took her way home. 

Once again by the fountain sat Marguerite 
and Ange; and Marguerite, foot-sore and sad, 
told Ange how she had lost the ear-rings and 
cross, and so all hope of their being able to raise 
twenty Louis was gone. Marguerite, quite over- 
come, hid her face in her handkerchief and 
wept bitterly. Just then came the sound of a 
horse’s footsteps close to them, and Marguerite, 
despite her grief, looked up, and saw the young 
Count Isidore. And when he saw Marguerite’s 
face, he stopped his horse and said: 

“Why! art thou not the Queen of May? 
What has made thee so soon in tears ?” 

And then Marguerite told him how Ange had 
been drawn for the conscription, and how she 
had gone to sell the ear-rings and the cross the 
handsome lady had given her to Angelique of 
the Bouset farm; how on the common the ear- 
rings had been lost. And then Marguerite’s 
tears flowed afresh. 

The young Count passed on, and looked very 
grave, for he had had so many petitions about the 
conscription that he had been obliged to refuse 
all, and felt he could not openly do any thing 
for Ange and Marguerite. 

When Marguerite returned that night to 
Dame Ponsard’s, she found some very grand 
people indeed were coming to dine there the 
next day, and the whole house was in a state 
of confusion preparing things for them. The 
dining-room was to be decorated with laurels 
and flowers, and the band of the young Count’s 
regiment was to play during dinner, and every 
honor was to be paid them; for though these 
travelers were only called the Comte and Com- 
tesse du Nord, yet the courier said that was a 
feigned name, and they were, in fact, heirs to 
one of the greatest crowns in Europe. 

The next day Marguerite could not go to look 
after her ear-rings, for she had a great deal to do. 

All day these great people were expected, 
and at last there was a great noise of carriages, 
and they stopped before the door of the Bell, 
and a great, great many people were there to 
see the travelers descend; and then Dame Pon- 
sard, rather awe-stricken, but still a smiling and 
courteous hostess, stood in the porch to receive 
them, and showed them to their rooms. And 
then came the dinner; and poor Marguerite, 
with her pale face and red eyes, had to help 
others to wait at table. 

And the young Count Isidore was there, and 
he sat on one side of the great lady, and her 
husband on the other; and they talked a great 
deal all the dinner, but Marguerite never noticed 
whether they looked at her or not—she could 
think of nothing but Ange. But at the end of 
the dinner, when the dessert was on the table, 
and all the servants were going away, the lady 
beckoned to Marguerite and called her by her 
name; and Marguerite came, and felt very shy 
and nervous, for it was all she could do to help 
crying, her heart was so sad. 
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“So thou art the Queen of the May,” said the 
lady, kindly. “And now tell me, why are thy 
eyes so red with tears ?” : 

“ Ange has been drawn for the conscription, 
madame,” answered Marguerite, in a sad, low 
voice. 

“ And dost thou love Ange so much ?” 

“Oh yes, very, very much!” answered Mar- 
guerite; and, despite of herself, she blushed 
quite red, and the tear-drops came in her eyes 
again. ; 

“ And how much money would it take to free 
Ange from this conscription?” said the lady’s 
husband. 

“Oh, a very large sum; more than we could 
ever have,” answered Marguerite. 

“But how much?” said the Countess. 

“Alas! twenty Louis, madame,” answered 
poor Marguerite. And then she wiped her eyes 
on the corner of her apron, and made a sort of 
half-movement to go away; for she felt that 
if she staid much longer she should burst into 
tears. 

“Hold out thy apron, my child,” said the 
Countess, gayly. And then from her purse she 
took twenty Louis and strewed them into Mar- 
guerite’s apron. 

Poor Marguerite could not speak a word to 
thank a kind benefactress; she gave a little 
scream of astonishment and joy, and the Louis 
rolled on the floor. And she knelt and kissed 
the lady’s dress, which was all the thanks she 
could offer; for Marguerite’s heart was too full 
for words. 

As soon as Marguerite had a little recovered 
from her agitation, she ran off to their home to 
find Madelaine and Ange, and impart her joy- 
ful tidings. And then she was sadly disap- 
pointed to find that Ange was not there. He 
had been out all day, Madelaine said; but the 
two took counsel together, and determined to 
hasten to the mayor’s that night, in spite of 
Ange’s being away, and obtain his dismissal; 
for Marguerite felt quite uneasy at having such 
a large sum of money in her possession, for fear 
something should happen to it before it had ac- 
complished its end. 

And the mayor received Madelaine and Mar- 
guerite very graciously, and was very glad that 
they had been able to buy off Ange; for Ange 
had a good name in the town, and all loved him 
and thought well of him. And then, very joy- 
fully, Madelaine and Marguerite walked back 
to the Bell, and there they found Ange sitting 
in the porch to receive them, And then they 
all retired together to Marguerite’s little room, 
and Marguerite told how kind the great lady 
had been to her, and how she could not help 
thinking that the young Count had told their 
story, and interested the great lady in their be- 
half; and Marguerite drew from her pocket the 
little card which gave Ange his freedom. And 
then Madelaine clasped Ange to her heart, and 
kissed him again and again; and Marguerite 
felt as happy as though she had been a real 


queen. 
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And at that moment came a tap at the door; 
and it was dear, kind Dame Ponsard come to 
congratulate them on their happiness. And 
then Marguerite had to tell her story all over 
again; but she did not the least mind it: she 
could have told it all day long—she was so 
happy: 

“ But what a pity that thou hast lost thy cross 
and thy ear-rings all for nothing,” said Dame 
Ponsard. Now it was Ange’s turn to tell his 
story; and he told that he had been all day on 
the common, searching for the said ear-rings and 
cross; and then, to the great astonishment and 
delight of all, he drew them both out of his pock- 
et, and told how he had found them, almost 
hidden by the heather and moss, where they 
had fallen when the wind had blown the hand- 
kerchief away. Most joyfully he tied the cross 
round Marguerite’s neck, and put the ear-rings 
in her ears. 

The next morning early, the travelers were 
to start again. Ange and Marguerite stood 
ready in the porch, strewing flowers for them to 
walk over, and in their hands they had bouquets 
of the choicest flowers of their garden to offer 
to the Count and Countess; and Ange and 
Marguerite waited some time before they came; 
but when at last they did come, and they offered 
the bouquets, the Countess smiled so kindly, as 
she took hers, and said to Marguerite, “Is this 
Ange?” and Marguerite courtesied, and said, 
“Yes, madame; this is Ange.” And when the 
carriages drove away, all the people cheered 
them, for they had heard the story of the great 
lady’s kindness; and Ange and Marguerite 
blessed them from their hearts. And, in after- 
life. Ange and Marguerite became man and 
wife, and in their turn had children; and Mar- 
guerite told her children the story of her early 
years, that they might love the poor and friend- 
less, as Ange had loved her and her mother. 


DOCTORING BEGINS AT HOME. 

HE very few people who can afford to look 
back seven years, will remember a polit- 

ical event of some importance in France, known 
as the revolution of eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight. They may also, by a great exertion of 
memory, call to mind that, among the numer- 
ous men of rank who were moved to launch 
their barks (more or less frail) on that stormy 
sea of politics, was M. F. V. Raspail, hitherto 
known only to the scientific world as an emi- 
nent chemist. M. Raspail’s experience of po- 
litical seamanship was short, violent, and dis- 
astrous. Unmindful of the pilot’s reiterated 
advice to go down, and that it was no place for 
him, he persisted in declaring his inability to 
sleep, and his determination to come and pace 
the deck. He did so; but though he may have 
carried out the pilot’s recommendations (as 
made metrical in the popular ballad), as far as 
fearing not and trusting in Providence went, 
his little skiff, like some other craft of far heav- 
ier tonnage, soon foundered, and he suffered a 
lengthened imprisonment in the Donjon of 





| Vincennes and the Citadel of Doullens. He 





has since been enabled to pursue his chemical 
experiments in a larger and healthier labora- 
tory; and though still a republican of the 
“loudest” red, is content to view the raging of 
the waves, and the tossing of the ships, and 
the agonies of those who go down te the sea in 
them, from the shores of Brussels, and through 
the medium of a newspaper telescope. 

The republicanism of Francois Vincent Ras- 
pail having nothing to do with doctors or with 
the discount to which he seeks to bring them, I 
claim leave to discourse upon him here as the 
author of a remarkable book, called the “ Yearly 
Hand-book of Health,” published in France, at 
the close of every autumn, in the company of 
the crowds of almanacs and ephemerides in 
which the French neighbors take delight, and 
which in many parts of the provinces form the 
staple reading of the population. 

Health, Raspail maintains, is the normal or 
regular state of life, fitting man for the per- 
formance of his natural and social duties. _Iil- 
ness is the exceptional state; it reduces him to 
the position of a useless incumbrance on soci- 
ety. The art of preserving the health is called 
hygiéne ; the art of recovering or restoring the 
health when lost or enfeebled is called medi- 
cine. Now, it being self-evident that health is 
a desirable, and disease a highly obnoxious, 
state of life, it naturally follows that the study 
both of hygiene and medicine are ef the great- 
est importance, and should be as widely dissem- 
inated as possible; yet by one of the strange 
and apparently inexplicable contradictions of 
our nature, mankind seem to have agreed, by a 
species of tacit understanding, to neglect or ig- 
nore altogether those branches of knowledge 
that concern them most. Thus, while we see 
theological lore of the most abstruse and con- 
troversial kind eagerly sought after among all 
classes of society; while no man with any pre- 
tense to education would like to be deemed ig- 
norant of the laws, at least, of his own country; 
while the physical sciences successfully assert 
their claim to rank as regular branches of pop- 
ular education, and terms of scientific erudition 
are growing familiar in mechanics’ institutes 
and young men’s societies; while even that 
slow-going gentleman the agriculturist begins 
to smell ammonia, and to conceive some faint 
thread of a notion that chemistry may be, after 
all, a good thing for a farmer to know; the 
study of the laws of health and disease is al- 
most entirely neglected. 

Illness, according to M. Raspail, is not a 
mystery of nature; it is not the result of some 
occult influence—some mysterious cause that 
eludes the grasp of our senses. An organ can 
be affected by illness, or, in other words, sus- 
pend or cease its functions, only from a want 
of its proper nutriment, or from some external 
cause. The causes of disease are therefore ex- 
ternal: illness, in the first instance, attacks us 
from without, and does not emanate from our- 
selves. To say that such and such a disease 
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is caused by the blood, the bile, the nerves, or 
the peccant humors, is simply to give utterance 
to one of those unmeaning phrases that mostly 
constitute the professional jargon of the schools, 
and are of the same family as that celebrated 
one—‘ Nature abhors a vacuum.” These are 
bold words, Francois Vincent Raspail. You 
would tremble, I think, at your own boldness 
if you knew how many fashionable physicians 
there are whose fame, whose harvests of dollars, 
whose patents of baronetcy, are due to that one 
talismaniec word “nerves.” How many prac- 
titioners have gained a reputation for vast and 
almost boundless learning and wisdom by mere- 
ly putting their thumbs in their waistcoat pock- 
ets, with the head a little on one side, enun- 
ciating, solemnly, “Stomach!” To ascertain 
what the external causes really are that affect 
our organs, we must have recourse to analogy, 
for in most cases they escape the scrutiny of our 
senses. When a point, or sting, or simple thorn, 
pierces your flesh, or gets into your skin, your 
sufferings may become excruciating. Why? 
Because the thorn has violently torn the su- 
perficial expansions of the subdivisions of the 
nerves, and has opened to the external air free 
access to the tissues protected before by the 
epidermis. You know the illness in this case 
to be caused by the thorn or prickle, and would 
not dream of ascribing it to the blood, the bile, 
or the nerves. But let us suppose that, from 


some circumstance, the sting or prickle escapes 
our sight, and finds its way into the substance 
of the stomach or of the lungs: the presence 
of foreign bodies in either of these organs so 
essential to life will necessarily give rise to 


much more serious symptoms. Now, here the 
material cause of the evil not having been re- 
vealed to the senses, medicine will step in with 
a whole train of conjectures. One physician 
will ascribe the illness to the bile, another to 
the blood, a third to the nerves; and the pa- 
tient will be called upon to abdicate his own 
free-will, and the use of his reasoning faculties, 
and to submit blindly to a course of treatment as 
little comprehended by the doctor as by the pa- 
tient. A careful and minute post-mortem exam- 
ination would reveal the presence of the little 
prickle, and show the doctor that the blood, 
the bile, or the nerves, had been most unjustly 
accused of having done all the mischief. The 
similitude of the effects has never, in medicine, 
served to reveal the similitude of the causes; 
and, where the cause of a disease has been hid- 
den from observation, no one has ever had re- 
course to analogy to find it out. 

M. Raspail enumerates, among the causes of 
diseases, the introduction of foreign bodies into 
the organism ; of poisons, or substances which, 
far from being adapted for assimilation, and the 
development of the organic tissues, combine 
with them only to disorganize and destroy them. 
Next, long-continued excesses of cold and heat, 
or sudden transition from one temperature to 
another; contusions; solutions of continuity of 
the muscles; hurts and wounds; the introduc. 





tion into our tissues of gramineals (grasses), 
dust, and sweeping of granaries, awns, prickles, 
down of plants or of grains: which, when pres. 
ent in the cavities of our organs, generate or 
develop themselves there, or swell under the 
influence of moisture. Again, want or impu- 
rity of air; for, the most trifling alteration of 
the constitution of the atmosphere causes a dis- 
turbance of the regular functions of our organs. 
Pure air is the bread of respiration. Other 
causes are privation, excess, insufficiency of 
food, bad quality and adulteration of the ali- 
mentary substances. People die of indigestion 
as well as of starvation; the sufferings in the 
one case are equal to those in the other; and 
the indigestion of the rich may be looked upon 
as a species of set-off to the starvation of 
the poor. Others, again, are the external and 
internal parasitism of hydatids, maggots, larvex 
of flies or caterpillars, ticks, insects, coleoptera, 
and especially intestinal worms that seize on 
the infant in the cradle, and often adhere to 
man through life, quitting him only in the 
grave, where they hand him over to other 
worms, Indeed, M. Raspail ascribes the “par- 
asitism of the infinitely small” as the cause of 
nine-tenths of our diseases. He finally ranks 
among aids to it, if not causes of illness, moral 
maladies—violent impressions, wounded affec- 
tions, deceived hopes, disappointed ambition, 
weariness, and despair. Hereditary and con- 
stitutional diseases he seems determined to ig- 
nore, and is even silent as to the diseases of 
deformity and defective organization. Their 
causes are perhaps self-evident. 

Now, having told us why we are ill, the au- 
thor proceeds to tell us how we can keep well. 
Short and sententious are his hygiene precepts. 
You are to choose a dwelling exposed to the 
sun, but sheltered from the noxious emanations 
of swamps, ditches, and rivers, gasworks and 
factories. You are not to inhabit the kitchen- 
floor if you can help it. Let your dwelling- 
room be high, and look to any point of the 
compass but the north. Don’t turn your bed- 
room into a work-room, library, or kitchen. 
Keep one window at least in it open all day. 
Do not place any thing in it that emits smells, 
agreeable or otherwise. Banish even flowers; 
they evolve suffocating gases. The walls should 
be painted; or papered with a good sound pa- 
per, pasted down firmly with size, scented over 
the fire with black pepper, aloes, or garlic (!), 
which M. Raspail terms the “camphor of the 
poor.” Have no paintings on the walls, no 
hangings to the bed. Sleep on a hard mat- 
tress. Have no furniture in your bedroom but 
the bed, a wash-hand stand, and two chairs. 
Very healthy all these arrangements, no doubt, 
M. Raspail, but exceedingly ugly. 

Stop the chinks between badly-joined boards 
with a paste of flour, pounded pepper, pounded 
aloes, plaster, and clay. By these means you 
will avoid draughts, need no vermin annibila- 
tor, and be enabled to set rats, mice, bugs, and 
fleas, at defiance. Rats and mice abhor aloes; 
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rat’s-bane they don’t much care for, especially 
if they can get a sufficient quantity of water to 
drink afterward. Put black pepper in grains, 
and small lumps of camphor, into the wool of 
your mattresses. Garnish the beds of infants 
of tender years with picked leaves of the wood 
fern. As an infant of tender years, I remem- 
ber, myself, having had my bed garnished some- 
times with the crumbs of French rolls, occasion- 
ally with the bristles of a hair-brush, cut up 
small, and on one occasion with a poker and a 
pair of tongs; but, beyond producing a sensible 
irritation or urtication of the epidermis, I am not 
prepared to state what sanitary benefits I de- 
rived therefrom. M. Raspail can at least quote 
tradition in support of his leafy system of gar- 
nishing, for did not the robin redbreasts cover 
the little children in the wood with leaves, and 
were not those infants of tender years? 

Wash your bedsteads frequently with cam- 
phorated brandy. Keep chloride of lime con- 
stantly at hand. Have a fire in your bedroom 
from time to time, and burn some vinegar on a 
red-hot iron plate. Have your bed well aired 
every day. Change your body linen night and 
morning. Take a bath as often as ever you 
can. Never scour a floor; wax and dry-rub it. 
Let your clothes be made wide and easy. Gen- 
tlemen, leave off chimney-pot hats and all-round 
collars. The first press on the brow and chill 


the brain; the second impede the respiration. 


Ladies, don’t wear stays. Nurses and mothers, 
never swaddle your babies. Tightness of dress 
is torture to an infant. When the weather is 
warm let your children roll and kick about na- 
ked in the open air: it will make them healthy 
and strong. 

Now hear M. Raspail upon culinary hygiénics. 
Good cheer, he says, is one of the chief preserv- 
atives of health. Keep regular hours for your 
meals. Eat and drink in moderation; vary your 
dishes. Never force yourself to eat if you have 
no appetite. Rest yourself half an hour after 
each meal: then take some bodily exercise. 
Never use any other water for your drink or for 
culinary purposes than spring water and well- 
filtered river water. ‘There are many diseases 
that arise entirely from the use of unwholesome 
water, Many epidemics might be traced to the 
abominable compound of dirt and putridity 
which the water-companies are permitted to 
palm on us. Never drink water out of a ditch 
or pool, if you can possibly help it. You may 
swallow unwittingly small leeches even. If you 
happen to live in a country where goitre prevails 
endemically (which is caused by the use of water 
that has filtered through mercurial veins), put 
granulated tin into your cisterns and drinking 
vessels. The best bread for a hard-working 
man is made of a mixture of rye, barley, and 
wheat: fine wheaten bread is more adapted for 
men of sedentary occupations. A good savory 
potage (the French pot-au-feu, for which see 
Soyer) is one of the most nutritive and whole- 
some dishes, particularly for a weak stomach. 

Hear Raspail on pickles, sauces, and condi- 





ments. If you can afford it, have always on 
your table by way of side-dishes, hams, sau- 
sages, anchovies, capers, green or black olives, 
marinades (pickled fish), tomato jelly, radishes, 
spiced mustard: in short, the best condiments 
you can afford; so that there may be a choice 
for various appetites. Do not listen to the ti- 
rades of the partisans of physiological doctrines, 
who, from an idle fear of increasing the gastric 
affections under which they labor, dread and 
eschew the very things that would cure them. 
Season your stews and ragouts with bay-leaves, 
thyme, tarragon, garlic, pepper, pimente, or 
cloves, according to circumstances. Flavor your 
cream or milk dishes with vanille, orange-flow- 
ers, or cinnamon. Roast your joints, always 
before an open fire: never have them baked. 
Legs and shoulders of mutton should be stuffed 
with garlic. A good salad is the most agreea- 
ble condiment, and the best promoter of a diges- 
tion fatigued by a long dinner. Wild and bitter 
endive make an excellent and wholesome salad. 
Put in plenty of oil, and (if your senses can bear 
it) rub the bowl with garlic. 

A few more words on hygitne. Wear strong 
and solid boots in winter. Instead of an um- 
brella, which affords no real protection against 
the rain, carry a hooded cloak, made of light 
impermeable gauze, which, folded up, may fit 
into your waistcoat pocket. Ladies, instead of 
encumbering yourselves with a parasol, wear a 
light broad-brimmed straw hat. Eschew and 
denounce the use of spun-glass tissues and bro- 
cades, which, unhappily, are again coming into 
fashion. They are confusion. Their use was 
very properly abandoned during the eighteenth 
century, because it was found that the pulveru- 
lent particles of spun glass affected the lungs 
most seriously, and often even fatally. I can 
corroborate this statement of M. Raspail from a 
fact within my own knowledge. Some years 
ago the Mistress of the Robes of one of the 
principal metropolitan theatres, told me that an 
accomplished actress insisted upon wearing a 
dress of some newly-introduced spun-glass tis- 
sue or brocade in a Christmas piece. The dress 
was made in the wardrobe of the theatre; and, 
shortly afterward, half the workwomen who were 
employed upon it were laid up with sore fingers, 
whitlows, and severe coughs. Workmen em- 
ployed in the preparation of colors or other sub- 
stances into the composition of which mineral 
colors enter, wash your heads and hands, first 
in lye-water, afterward in soap-water, when 
leaving work, at meal-times or at night. Bird- 
stuffers, never use arsenical or murcurial prep- 
arations to protect the skins you stuff against 
the voracity of insects. It is fraught with the 
most pernicious and fatal consequences to your- 
selves and to the collectors and curators of mu- 
seums of natural history. The desired object 
may be obtained as fully, and in a perfectly safe 
manner, by impregnating the internal surface 
of the skins with a solution of aloes and pep- 
per, to be afterward sprinkled with powdered 
camphor. House-painters, discontinue the use 
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of the arsenical compound known as Scheele’s 
green: itisconfusion. Substitute for it a green 
composed of iron and copper, which is cheaper, 
sanitary, and as beautiful in color. Housekeep- 
ers, have all your copper vessels tinned on the 
inside. Make all your pickles and preserves at 
home. Never boil halfpence with your Brus- 
sels sprouts to green them. It is destruction. 
Let your spoons and forks be of silver, of tin, 
or of tinned iron, but on no account of German 
silver, or of any other of the multinamed com- 
positions pretending to imitate, or to be substi- 
tutes for, gold and silver. The art of preparing 
a substanee that shall in every way replace gold 
and silver, remains as yet to be discovered. 
Keep your kitchens and dining-rooms scrupu- 
lously clean. A clean kitchen is, in nine-and- 
three-quarter cases out of ten, the criterion of 
a clean housewife and a happy household. Gov- 
ernors, prohibit the sale of arsenic absolutely : 
the prohibition ought also to extend to rat’s- 
bane. Subject physicians’ prescriptions of a 
dangerous nature to the control of a sanitary 
board; and make the apothecary who shall dis- 
pense a dangerous preparation equally respon- 
sible for the consequences with the physician 
who has prescribed it. For M. Raspail main- 


tains that the materia medica of the old school 
contains not one agent of a deleterious or dan- 
gerous nature, of which the therapeutic effects 
may not be as fully and effectually produced by 


an innocuous substance. ‘Tramps, gipsies, you 
that sleep in the open air, on the ground, in 
trees or haystacks, stuff your ears with cotton, 
or tie a bandage round your head. Otherwise 
you will have ear-ache and affections caused by 
the introduction of seeds, beards of grass, etc., 
into the auditory tube, the nasal chamber, or 
windpipe. Mothers, feed not your children 
upon sweets, biscuits, or mucilages. They feed 
not them, but ascarides, parasites instead. Give 
them, rather, sound condiments and wholesome 
pickles. Wise men and women, all look early 
upon life as a duty, upon death as an accident 
or a necessity. Guard against the suggestions 
of hatred and the aberrations of love. Avoid 
enervating pursuits and expensive pleasures. 
Rise in the morning as soon as you wake; go 
to bed at night as soon as you feel that it re- 
quires a strong effort of volition to keep your 
eyes open. Be angry as seldom as ever you 
can. Never goto law. Be economical, never 
avaricious. Work, wash, and pray. So shall 
you live to a good old age, and your death, at 
last, be but an extinction of vitality, without 
pain or suffering. Nay, the length of human 
life might equal the fabulous longevity of the in- 
habitants of the sea, if we had in every season 
a constant and invariable temperature around 
us. But we have not. 





CORALIE, 
N one of the streets branching off to the right, 
as you go up the Champs Elysées toward the 
Barritre de l'Etoile, exists Madame Sévéré'’s 
Pensionnat for young ladies; a tall, white, im- 
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posing building, as befits its character and pur- 
pose. Almost conventual discipline is observed 
at Madame Sévéré’s; the young ladies are sup. 
posed to know nothing of the gay doings in their 
neighborhood. But as they pace round and 
round the monotonous garden, their eyes being 
in no way amused, their youthful imaginations 
go wandering to an extent little dreamed of by 
their reverend directress or their reverend con- 
fessor. 

Love, lovers, and weddings are, sad to say, 
the staple of the conversation of that nearly 
grown up pair of friends, whispering as they 
walk. They are in fact discussing their pretty 
under-teacher. 

“Go away, my dear,” says Miss Sixteen to 
Miss Twelve, who comes bounding up to her. 

“But what are you two whispering about?” 
asks little Curiosity. 

“Never mind, my dear,” says Miss Import- 
ance, unconsciously imitating her own mamma’s 
way of sending herself out of the room on the 
arrival of a confidential friend. ‘Go and play 
at Les Graces with Louise.” 

“And so, as I was saying,” continues the 
oldest girl of the school, “ Madame called her 
down to give her the letter; and you can’t think 
how awfully she blushed. I am sure she knew 
the hand.” 

And now the confidante wonders if Made- 
moiselle can be really engaged, and who to? 
None of the masters, that’s certain ; for she nev- 
er speaks to any of them, not even to Monsieur 
Ernest, the drawing-master, who has more than 
once hinted what a capital study Mademoiselle 
Fischer’s head would make. The two girls think 
a great deal of this Monsieur Ernest. School- 
girls generally do place a glory round the head 
of one or other of the gentlemen who have the 
honor of teaching them. A pretty young crea- 
ture once owned herself to be desperately in 
love, as she called it, with her harp-master, a 
little elderly man in yellow slippers, who thor- 
oughly despised her for her want of musical 
talent. 

Coralie was tall, and had a commanding car- 
riage ; her large eyes were black, a velvet black, 
soft not sparkling, with clear depths into which 
it was pleasant to gaze; her complexion, of a 
rich brown; and her well-shaped head, a per- 
fect marvel of glossy braids and plaits. An ele- 
gant and accomplished girl, she was neverthe- 
less filling the situation of under-teacher in Ma- 
dame Sévéré’s school, with a salary of three hun- 
dred francs, or sixty dollars a year, for which 
she engaged to teach grammar, history, geogra- 
phy, writing, ciphering, and needle-work of 
every description, to about twenty pupils, whom 
she was expected never to lose sight of during 
the day (not even in their play hours), and more- 
over, being required every morning to brush the 
hair of this score of obstreperous school-girls. 
The half of Sunday once a fortnight was the 
only holiday Coralie was allowed during the 
half-year. 

A terrible life this for a sensitive, well-edu- 
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cated girl of twenty-two. However, Coralie had 
endured it unflinchingly for four years, and 
looked plump and rosy still. Coralie was wait- 
ing with all the faith of a pure heart for the re- 
turn of her affianced husband. A year more, 
and he would be back; and as that thought 
rises, how she bows her blushing face, and lays 
her hand over her heart, as if the strong beats 
must be seen by some of the tiresome mother’s 
cherubs round her chair. 

Coralie was an orphan. Her father, a med- 
ical man, had died when the cholera was raging 
in Paris. He had been respected by his profes- 
sional brethren, and, as a matter of course, be- 
loved by his clientelle. What doctor is not? 
the family doctor, we mean. 

Poor Dr. Fischer died, just as his prosperous 
days had set in, leaving a widow and a little 
girl to the tender mercies of the world. And 
the wind was tempered to these shorn lambs; 
some of the many kind hearts of Dr. Fischer's 
patients obtaining for the widow the right to sell 
tobacco and snuff, which enabled that poor lady 
to support herself, and have her Coralie edu- 
cated, 

When Coralie was seventeen, Eugene Peroud 
one day came to pay his respects to Madame 
Fischer. He called himself Coralie’s uncle, be- 
ing the son of Dr. Fischer’s stepmother by her 
first marriage. Madame Fischer, therefore, call- 
ed him mon frére, and Mademoiselle Coralie at 
the beginning said, mon oncle, very respectfully. 

This state of things lasted but a very short 
time. Though there was abundance of reason 
for questioning the relationship, there was none 
at all for doubting that M. Peroud was very hand- 
some, and only twenty-seven. The assumed un- 
cleship allowed of unusual intimacy, and Cor- 
alie’s young heart was irretrievably gone before 
she knew she had a heart to lose. Eugene left 
off petting her, and distressed her greatly by 
calling her Mademoiselle. Was he angry with 
her? 

After various hesitations whether “to put it 
to the touch, to win or lose it all,” Eugene made 
the mamma acquainted with the condition of 
his affections. A cabinet council of the con- 
fessor and one or two distant relations of the 
Fischer family was held, and then it was gra- 
ciously announced to the anxious lover that his 
cause was won. Then it came out how very 
stupidly every one had acted in making Eugene 
into an uncle; for, though it was allowed on 
all hands that he was a mere pretense of an un- 
cle, still the pretense was substantial enough for 
the confessor to declare that a dispensation in 
form must be obtained, before the marriage 
could be solemnized. The lovers were vexed 
and provoked; but it must be owned, that as 
they met daily to talk over their plans and pro- 
vocations, time did not hang long on their 
hands. 

As it always happens, no sooner is a marriage 
decided on, than a host of difficulties show their 
hydra heads in the paths to its realization. The 
spiritual maternal affection of the Church of 





Rome, produced number one; and the tempo- 
ral maternal affection of Madame Fischer, num- 
ber two; and the bridegroom’s love of his pro- 
fession, number three. But Coralie was a girl 
in a thousand, without any selfishness in her 
love; at least, if there were a slight dash of it, 
it was a selfishness for two. The case was this, 
Eugene Peroud, though of a good bourgeois fam- 
ily, was, at the time we are writing of, only a 
sergeant in one of the regiments of the line. It 
is a common practice in France for young men, 
very respectably connected, to enter the army as 
privates, and to work their way up to a commis- 
sion. Now Eugene, besides having every rea- 
son to expect his promotion within a reasonable 
time, had a life-rent of a thousand francs a year 
—about two hundred dollars—and so Coralie 
considered she was making so rich a marriage 
for a girl without a sou of dowry, that she might 
be suspected of interested motives. Like many 
other mammas, Madame Fischer was of a pre- 
cisely opposite opinion to her daughter. She 
thought that Coralie was throwing herself away. 

“T have yielded to my child’s feelings,” said 
Madame Fischer, with dignified emphasis, “and 
the least I think I have a right to expect in 
return is, that the man for whom that child 
sacrifices so much, should willingly give up his 
ambitious views to devote himself to domestic 
felicity.” 

“ And how are we to live ?” 
a half-penitent, humble tone. 

“ As we have hitherto done,” said the lady, 
in the same tone of injured worth. “I have 
duly reflected on the plan I now propose, and 
to carry it out I shall make application to have 
my license transferred to my daughter. Eugene 
looked aghast. ‘As for me—” here Madame 
Fischer paused, and raised her handkerchief to 
her eyes—“ I shall not long be a trouble or bur- 
den to any one.” Eugene laughed out at this 
assertion, while Coralie exclaimed— 

“Oh, mamma! how can you say such unkind 
words to your poor little Coralie. Trouble! 
burden! Oh, mamma! and when you have 
done so much for me; for us.” Then forcing 
back the tears filling her eves, she smiled, and 
lifting off her mother’s pretty little cap, gave to 
view Madame Fischer’s profusion of glorious 
black hair. Tenderly smoothing, and kissing 
the black braids, she said: “ No, not one tiny, 
tiny silver line to be seen; look Eugene, is there ? 
and mamma talking as if she were eighty.” 

“Foolish child,” replied Madame Fischer, 
replacing the cap and its coquelicét ribbons, 
“ What can my hair have to do with Eugene’s 
giving up the army?” Coralie shook her head, 
and looked as if it had, but only said: “ No, no, 
we will have no giving up of any thing. Time 
enough when Eugene is bald and gray-headed 
for him to sell tobacco and snuff; and who 
knows, mamma,” continued the brave girl, “ but 
Eugene may live to be a general. Wouldn't 
you like to see me a general's wife, mamma, a 
grande dame, and going to Court,” and Coralie 
held up her head, and courtesied gracefully, 


asked Eugene, in 
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coaxing the mamma not to say again that Eu- 
gene’s love for his profession was no great proof 
of his love for his betrothed. 

The day came at last, when there was no 
longer any time for discussing the matter. It 
had been supposed that the regiment, only late- 
ly returned from foreign service, would remain 
at home for some months. Now, however, it 
was suddenly ordered to Algiers. Passionately 
as Eugene desired military distinction, as he 
now saw all Coralie’s unselfish devotion he felt 
almost inclined to relinquish every ambitious 
hope for her dear sake. 

“You must go, Eugene,” she said, when he 
expressed some feeling of this kind, “You 
must go—we have delayed too long for any other 
decision now. My brave Eugene, as brave as 
Bayard himself, must be, like him, not only sans 
peur, but sans reproche. I could not love 
Eugene as I do, mother,” turning to Madame 
Fischer, who was murmuring some opposition, 
“if I said otherwise.” 

“Wounded? maimed? did you say? Ah! 
well, so that he comes back, I will be his crutch, 
baton de sa viellesse,” and she pressed her lover’s 
strong arm on hers, flushing over brow and bo- 
som with the effort to subdue natural yearnings, 
natural fears, Catching up a terrible word 
whispered by the mother, she flung her arms 
round his neck, crying, “No, no, he will not die 
—he can not die; but, even so, it is a soldier’s 
duty to die for his country, and Eugene will do 
his duty, and Coralie will do hers.” Poor heart, 
how it quivered, and how the tongue faltered, 
as it spoke these brave words. No one knew 
the hard victory over self Coralie had won. She 
herself only realized it when the fight was over, 
and she was left to long days of alternate anxi- 
ety and hope. 

Madame Fischer had prophesied more truly 
of herself than she had intended. After what 
seemed a mere cold, she almost suddenly died. 
The reversion of her license had only been talk- 
ed about, and not secured, so Coralie, at eight- 
een, found herself alone in Paris, her whole de- 
pendence a few, very few francs, which the poor 
mother had pinched herself for years to lay by 
for her child’s dot. 

The brave-hearted Coralie went at once to 
those ladies who had befriended her mother. 
She told them of her engagement—she was very 
proud of being the promised wife of Eugene Pe- 
roud. She knew how willingly he would have 
given her his thousand francs a year, but she 
would rather try and support herself, until she 
actually became his wife. Her mother’s sav- 
ings Coralie wished laid aside, to be used as 
that dear lost one had meant. 

The ladies applied to their nieces or daugh- 
ters, at Madame Sévéré’s, and through their ex- 
ertions Coralie was received as sous-maitresse. 
For four years had Coralie brushed hair, picked 
out misshapen stitches, heard unlearned lessons 
stammered through, and corrected incorrigible 
exercises. A letter from Eugene sufficed to 
cover all her head and heart weariness. What 





a delight the first letter had been—she peered 
at every word, till she learned the trick of every 
letter, how he crossed his t’s and dotted his ;’s 
—the handwriting, indeed, seemed to her differ. 
ent from all other handwritings. Countless were 
the times the thin paper was unfolded, to make 
sure that he had really put that fond word where 
she thought, and carefully was it refolded, and 
not parted with night nor day, until another and 
another no less dear followed, each in turn usurp. 
ing its predecessor’s throne. At last she received 
the long-looked-for news; Eugene had won his 
epaulets in open fight, and been noticed by the 
Prince himself. How Coralie cried for joy, and 
how Madame Séveré scolded her for having flush- 
ed cheeks! 

Time went steadily on, hurrying himself for 
no one, and now Eugene writes of his return in 
another year as certain. A year! Who, after 
thirty, says with heartfelt confidence, only anoth- 
er year,andthen! This certainty of soon hay- 
ing a husband’s protection, softened to Coralie 
the annoyance of leaving Madame Sévéré. Not 
that Coralie had any affection for that prim un- 
censurable lady ; but she would have borne al- 
most any thing to be permitted the shelter of a 
respectable roof till Eugene came to claim her. 
Why Madame Sévéré had such an antipathy to 
the handsome, healthy, smiling girl, courageous 
and independent in her nearly menial situation, 
let moralists explain. Too independent, per- 
haps, was the under-teacher, with not a scrap 
of that twining and clinging of parasite plants, 
which, whether he will or no, embrace and hold 
fast the rugged, knotty oak until they make him 
subservient to their support. 

Coralie had proved her courage by remaining 
so many years a drudge for Madame Séveré, but 
the proud spirit could not brook the chance of 
being discharged as an ill-behaved servant, and 
Madame Sévéré had not been sparing in hints 
that she must either resign, or be dismissed. 

So Mademoiselle Fischer left the pensionnat 
for young ladies, and by the advice of Madame 
Ferey, one of those who had shown most inter- 
est in her at the time of her mother’s death, she 
resolved to try what she could make of a day- 
school for children, rather than run the risk of 
encountering another Madame Sévéré. ‘There 
was no time for much pondering: the poor can 
not afford the luxury of hesitation ; so Coralie 
at once hired a couple of rooms in one of the 
small streets running into the Rue St. Honoré 
—a neighborhood abounding in small shops and 
populous with small children. To furnish these 
rooms, sorely against her wishes, our young 
schoolmistress had to expend her mother’s sav- 
ings. Coralie had no morbid sensibility, but 
she sorrowed over this infringement of her dead 
mother’s wishes as if that mother could have 
been pained by the deed. She listened thank- 
fully to Madame Ferey, who said the furniture 
would be as good a dét as the money, and tried 
to look satisfied: her judgment was convinced, 
but not her heart. 

Madame Ferey went with her to the uphol- 
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sterer’s to choose the walnut-wood furniture— 
that object of ambition to young housekeepers. 
Madame Ferey says she shall never forget Cor- 
alie’s face on that day, with its variations of sun- 
shine and cloud; while the firm, well-poised fig- 
ure, the impersonation of youthful vigor, con- 
trasted so charmingly with the blushing, flutter- 
ed manner, which betrayed to her friend how 
constantly the thought of the absent one enter- 
ed into the choice of one or other article. One 
chair, quite a large reading-chair, Coralie would | 
have. Should it be covered? Oh, no! She 
would rather work a cover for it. “A piece of 
extravagance,” said she to Madame Ferey, “ but 
it will last all our lives, and Eugene ought to | 
have one. Don’t you think so?” And all 1 sorts | 
of fairy visions were dancing before Coralie’s | 
eyes as she spoke. 

Madame Ferey had taken up Coralie’s inter- | 
ests in real earnest, and had, by dint of severe | 
canvassing, procured several little scholars. It | 





was agreed that the usual monthly charge of | | hands on the postman’s giberne ; 


five franes should always be paid in advance. 





buzz and movement of the day. She could not 
command even one of those hopeful anticipa- 
tions she had longed for the hour of quietness 
to enjoy—not one of her former bright visions 
of the future would come at her call. She 
grew fearful and superstitious, and waking or 
sleeping was pursued by a phantom dread—a 
dread she would not have clothed in words for 
empires—a shapeless dread that was withering 
her life, only to be guessed at by the sudden 
alteration in her looks. She grew pale and 
thin, and there came a stare in her sweet eyes, 
and an impatient hard sound in her voice. 

The French are a kindly race, and the sym- 
pathies of all who knew Coralie were soon in 
full play. Heaven knows how every one was 
so well informed; but the milk-woman who 
brought the morning sous of milk let fall a drop 
or two over the measure, with a smiling “ Cour- 
| age, mademoiselle, le bon temps viendra.” The 
concierge and his wife were ready to lay violent 
‘the shoe-black 
at the corner of the street made daily inquiries ; 


This considerate arrangement saved Coralie | and as for the épicier and his spouse, M. and 
from running into debt at the beginning, and| Madame Bonnenuit, they could talk of nothing 
before the end of the first three months she | in their conjugal téte-a-tétes but Mademoiselle 


was enjoying a great gale of prosperity. 
mothers of her first pupils so boasted of her 
skill in teaching reading and writing, but, above 
all, of the wonderful stitches she taught their 
daughters, that her little school prospered beyond 
all her expectations. Coralie even thought she 
should soon need a larger room and an assist- 
ant; but she would wait now for Eugene’s ad- 
vice. Perhaps he might not like her to keepa 
school after they were married. In his last 
letter he had bid her write no more, for the 
regiment was under orders to return to France. 
He was sure to be with her shortly after his 
own letter. Every thing was ready for him, 
and it was wonderful what her industry and 
ingenuity had done for her humble apartment. 
She had worked a large rug, made the neatest 
and freshest of covers for the little sofa, while 
the famous great chair was a specimen of bean- 
tiful elaborate worsted-work, a paragon in its 
way. There were helmets and swords and 
banners flaming in charming confusion on the 
seat and broad back, in the centre of which last 
was a medallion with the interlaced initials E. 
and C. The pride of Coralie’s heart, however, 
was the pretty pendule on the mantle-piece. 
The only drawback to her pleasure as she looked 
round her was the absence of the two vases with 
their bouquets which ought to have flanked the 
pendule. They had yet to be earned, and dur- 
ing the probation of this last month even Cora- 
lie’s energy and spirit gave way. She could 
scarcely bear the sound of the little voices round 
her; she was hardly able to command patience 
enough to allot the work—to answer the never- 
ending questions about cotton and muslin, and 
leaves and holes, and worsteds and silks. She 


was nearly wild with impatience for the hour | 


The | Coralie and her officier fiancé. 


They persever- 
ingly studied a mutilated weathercock, which 
had long given up service, and by which they 
always predicted a fair wind from Algiers. 

When Eugene’s return might be expected 
any day, or even any hour, Coralie begged for 
a holiday—all occupation had, indeed, become 
impossible to her. The parents of her little 
flock were enthusiastically unanimous in their 
consent: * Mais oui, mais oui, ma pauvre demoi- 
selle; allons donc, ma chére bonne demoiselle ; du 
courage, ga va finir bientét, le bon temps viendra.” 

* Le bon temps viendra!” repeated Coralie, 
and this strong, lively girl would sit whole hours 
motionless, or move only to look at the hands 
of the pendule. 

At last, one Sunday morning, Coralie awoke 
with an unusual feeling of cheerfulness; it was 
early spring, and a bright sun was shining 
merrily into the room, in defiance of her snow- 
white curtains—some caged lark near was sing- 
ing his pretty matins—and, as Coralie opened 
her window, a soft air wooed her heated cheek. 
A few warm tears gathered in her eyes, her 
heart throbbed tempestuously, and then she felt 
& presentiment, she would scarcely own it to 
herself, that he would come that day. First, 
Coralie prayed, as she had not prayed for weeks 
—poor soul, was she trying to bribe Heaven? 
Then she dressed herself in her pretty new blue 
muslin, her hand shaking so she could scarcely 
fix the buckle of her band, she smoothed and 
smoothed her hair till it shone like satin, laced 
on her new brodequins, and finally drew forth 
a pair of cuffs and a collar she had embroidered 
and laid by in sweet anticipation of Eugene’s 
return. “They will grow quite yellow,” solilo- 





quized she, dissembling her own motive, “if I 


of release ; but when it came, solitude appeared | let them lie longer in the drawer,” and with sud- 


more insupportable to her than the hum and! den resolution she put them on. 


And then— 
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why then, she knew not what to do with the 
long day, and sat down on her sofa in restless, 
yet happy listlessness. 

About noon, there was a man’s step on the 
stair—Coralie was not startled, not astonished, 
she had known it would be so, only she panted 
hard as it came nearer, and at last stopped at 
her door. She rose, but had no power to walk 
—a low tap—“ Entrez,” she said, in a soft voice, 
with her hand outstretched, as if she would have 
lifted the latch herself. A uniform appeared— 
Coralie sprang forward, and met a stranger— 
“Eugene, where is he?” cried the bewildered 
girl, retreating, and her eyes turning from the 
intruder strained as if seeking some one follow- 
ing in his rear. 

“ Pardon, mademoiselle,” answered the vis- 
itor, “I have come by his wish. You, perhaps, 
know my name—Jean Rivarol—I was Eugene’s 
comrade for many years.” 

“He has often written to me of you,” return- 
ed she; “ but you have expected to find him too 
soon—he is not yet come—but he will soon be 
here.” 

The young man leaned his hand on the back 
of a chair, turned a strange look at the excited 
speaker, and then cast his eyes on the ground. 

“Tn truth,” continued Coralie, “I thought 
it was he when you entered; and so,” she 
added, after a moment’s pause, with a sweet 
smile, “to speak truly, the sight of you was a 


disappointment, and I was, perhaps, ungracious 


to Eugene’s best friend—forgive me! Think, 
I have been waiting for this day five years—five 
weary years !” 

These last few words broke forth with a burst 
of long pent-up feeling. Then with more com- 
posure she asked, 

“Where did you leave him ?” 

To this direct question, Rivarol, who was still 
standing in the middle of the room, murmured 
something like “ on the road.” 

“He will be here to-day, then ?” 

“Not to-day, I think—I suppose—that is, as 
he is not here yet.” 

“ To-morrow ?” persisted Coralie; “ morning 
or evening, do you think ?” 

“T can not tell,” said Jean, evidently embar- 
rassed, and looking very pale. ‘Pardon ma- 
demoiselle, my intrusion ; I will take my leave.” 

Coralie thought he was hurt by the ungra- 
ciousness of her first reception. 

“Nay,” said she, gracefully, “ you must look 
on this as Eugene’s home. It will be his— 
ours, in a few days—and his friends will always 
be welcome. See,” she went on, “there stands 
his arm-chair, I worked the cover myself; and, 
to tell you a secret, those slippers, and that 
smoking-cap are for him. While he, poor fel- 
low, has been going through toil and danger, it 
would have been too bad if I had been idle. I 
think Eugene will be pleased with our modest 
home.” 

Rivarol threw a hasty glance round the room, 
which seemed to take in all and every thing it 
contamed. ‘“ Séjour fait pour le bonheur” —(A 
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home made for happiness)—he exclaimed. He 
was strongly moved, his voice was husky, and 
his color went and came. Fixing a look on 
Coralie’s flushed, hopeful, expectant face, he 
rapidly uttered some words about pressing busi- 
ness, and with one hasty bow darted away. 

“Monsieur, Monsieur!” screamed Coralie 
after him, on the stairs. She had some new 
question to put to him, as to in what exact place 
he had left Eugene, but Monsieur was already 
out of hearing. M 

“What a hurry he is in; I shall tell Eu. 
gene.” And with this determination, the 
stranger vanished from her thoughts, which re. 
turned to their former train. Nevertheless, she 
had gathered one certainty, that her betrothed 
could not be with her before next day. 

To-morrow! how long! And yet it felt like 
a relief. Anticipation long on the stretch, as 
the intensely-desired meeting nears, becomes 
somewhat akin to dread. So, the portress, who 
was always running up on one pretext or an- 
other, and other female neighbors also—all in 
remarkably high spirits—were told that M. Eu- 
gene could not arrive before the morrow. 

The repeating this assurance constantly was 
Coralie’s only conversation with her humble 
friends that day. Her heart was full of dis- 
quiet, and when alone she often muttered to 
herself some of Rivarol’s speeches, harping on 
“ SGour fait pour le bonheur,” or counting over 
her little treasures in a dazed sort of way.” 

On the Wednesday following, toward even- 
ing, as Madame Ferey and her daughter Paul- 
ine, one of Coralie’s former pupils, were sitting 
together, talking pleasantly over Coralie’s happy 
prospects, a ring came to the door of the apart- 
ment. Madame opened the door herself, and 
there stood a figure which for a few seconds she 
did not recognize. The shrunken height, the 
stoop which brought the shoulders forward like 
two points, the shawl which hung over them in 
a wretched dangle, the blanched cheek and lip, 
the sunken eye, the premature lines and angles 
of age—all bore the unmistakable impress of 
dire calamity and forlorn despair. 

“ Chere Mademoiselle Coralie?” at length burst 
from Madame Ferey, in a voice of sorrowing 
surprise. And taking her by the hand, she led 
her in silence to a seat by the fireside, and then 
folding one of the girl’s hands in her own, she 
asked in a whisper, “ What has happened?” 

“Dead!” said Coralie, holding out a folded 
paper to Madame Ferey, and averting her face, 
as if the sight of it scorched her. 

It was a most touching letter from Jean Riv- 
arol, asking forgiveness for his courage having 
failed before the purpose of his visit to her on 
the preceding day. At sight of her he had not 
had the heart to speak; his tongue had refused 
to tell her the fatal tidings. Eugene had fallen 
in a skirmish for which he had volunteered only 
two days before the regiment embarked for 
France. Jean Rivarol had been by his side, 
and received his last instructions. He had car- 
ried his friend’s body within the French lines, 
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and given it Christian burial near Oran, putting 
up a rude cross bearing the name of Coralie’s 
affianced husband, to mark the place where he 
lay, with a wreath of immortelles, to show that 
a friend had mourned over that distant grave. 

God alone knew what the poor widowed heart 
went through, for Coralie wrestled with her first 
grief alone; no eye had been allowed to watch 
those death-throes of happiness. What can any 
one say to the bereaved, but “‘ Lord, we beseech 
thee to have mercy ?” 

Good Madame Ferey and Pauline cried as if 
their hearts would break, but Coralie shed no 
tear. She sat in a listless attitude, her eyes 
fixed on vacancy, as if looking at and seeing 
only her own thoughts. 

“And when did you get this terrible letter, 
my dear?” at length asked madame. 

“T do not know—a long time ago—just when 
I was expecting him.” 

Madame Ferey looked up alarmed at this an- 
swer. 

“T mean the day before yesterday,” said Cora- 
lie, making an effort to collect her thoughts. 
“The day before yesterday—Monday. An age 
of grief has passed over me since then.” And 
now, having broke silence, she went on talking: 
“Thave lived in him—a love of so many, many 
years—it is very hard. I may say, no action 
of my life, however trifling, not even the gath- 
ering a flower, but was done with the thought 
of him in my heart. 
life. And so he will be still. For, Madame 
Ferey, I have thought and thought, and settled 
it all in my mind. I can not remain in Paris, 
to see ever around me all that I had prepared 
for his return—all I did for him; I should go 
mad.” 

Madame Ferey indeed began to fear she 
might, and concurred in the necessity of a re- 
moval. 

“You feel that,” said Coralie, eagerly; ‘you 
are a real friend.” 

“ And where would you go?” 

“To Oran.” And then Coralie told her plan. 
It was a wild, adventurous scheme, particularly 
some years back. 

But Madame Ferey made no objections, feel- 
ing it better to let the poor girl follow any de- 
cision she had come to for herself, and believing 
that the difficulties of carrying it into effect 
would give time for consideration. In taking 
this view, the kind lady underrated the firm will 
of her protégée. 

Coralie’s aim and ambition was to bring back 
Eugene’s remains to France, and to lay them by 
the side of her mother in the cemetery of Mont- 
martre. She had already made inquiries; it 
would cost three thousand francs. 

“T can perhaps earn as much at Oran, and 
if not I can pray by his resting-place, and mark 
it better than by a wooden cross; and at last 
we will rest in the same grave, either in our na- 
tive France or under the African soil where he 
fell. It little matters, so we are together.” 

That evening the wretched girl left Madame 


He was the rudder of my 





Ferey more calm than she had been since the 
fatal news. The discussing her project with a 
friend had given it reality. She had none to 
help her in her inquiries or preparations. She 
felt that she must be up and doing, and instead 
of indulging in natural grief, she roused herself 
to action. Many days passed in the arrange- 
ments necessary for her plan; then it was ru- 
mored among the scholars that Mademoiselle 
Fischer was going away ever so far, and would 
never keep a school again. There was a sale, 
and all the furniture and other precious posses- 
sions, so hardly earned—objects around which 
were twined so many tender thoughts and joy- 
ful hopes—were sold and scattered abroad. Ev- 
ery thing except the arm-chair which she still 
called his; that she begged Madame Ferey to 
keep, in case she ever returned. The slippers 
and cap she took with her. Grief—true grief, 
has strange vagaries. She bade every one adieu 
quietly, without having told any but Madame 
Ferey whither she was going. Some months 
elapsed, and then Madame Ferey received a 
letter dated from Oran. Coralie had made her 
way through difficulties and disagreeables of all 
kinds; but she was used to struggles, hardships, 
and self-reliance. She was now settled at Oran, 
and supporting herself as a day-governess among 
the families of the French officers. She was 
very kindly treated. Before leaving Paris, she 
had seen Rivarol again, and received all the in- 
formation requisite to find out the spot sacred 
to her affections. Each morning, before the 
heat of an African day, and before the toil of 
her avocation begins, she walks beyond the walls 
of the town to kneel and pray by the side of a 
retired grave. 

The native population by whose dwellings she 
passes, noticed this young Frenchwoman’s diur- 
nal pilgrimage, watched her steps, and discov- 
ered its object. It raised her high in their ven- 
eration. 

One morning an old negro, himself a toiling 
servant to Arabs, awaited her coming, and pre- 
sented her a nosegay with these words: “ Mot 
donner ces fleurs a vous car vous bonne” —(Me give 
you these flowers because you good). Any 
traveler visiting Oran may easily find out our 
heroine. She was still toiling on in hope a few 
months ago. 








RACHEL. 

IVE-AND-THIRTY years ago the Burgo- 

master of the Swiss town of Arau, in the 
Canton of Aargau, carelessly noted down in his 
official records that a woman who went about 
peddling—une femme qui colportait—had just 
given birth to a child in the neighboring ham- 
let of Munf. The name of the parents was 
thought of too little consequence to be record- 
ed at the time. The father was a poor Jewish 
peddler named Félix; the mother was Esther 
Haya, his wife; and that child who first saw the 
light in the lowly inn of this poor Swiss ham- 
let, was Elisabeth Rachel Félix, whom all the 
world now knows as “ Rachel.” 
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For years the father and mother wandered 
about in Switzerland and Germany, pursuing a 
petty traffic in the thousand trifles that fill the 
pack of the Jewish peddler. Homeless, and 
without roof of their own, they bore about with 
them their ragged and hungry children—for 
Rachel was not their first-born. 

It seems to be a fixed law that in civilized 
communities the homeless and desolate, sooner 
or later, gravitate toward the large cities, wheth- 
er seeking to hide from observation in the sol- 
itude of a crowd, or drawn by the persuasion 
that where so many find means to live, there 
must be room for another. So in the course of 
time the Félix family made their way to Lyons. 

Poer Esther Haya had a brave heart, and 
struggled nobly against her hard fortune. At 
Lyons she succeeded in setting up a little cloth- 
ing shop. Here she sold or bartered her hum- 
ble wares, while her husband gave occasional 
lessons in German, when pupils were to be had; 
and Sarah, the eldest of the children, went about 
the cafés singing ballads and songs, taking with 
her her little sister Rachel, to pass around 
among the tables and gather up the few sous 
which the wine-drinkers and domino-players 
were disposed to bestow, more as charity than 
in acknowledgment for the entertainment they 
had received from the singing of the child. 

In 1830 the family made their way from Ly- 
ons to Paris, little dreaming of the brilliant for- 
tune which was in store for them. For a while 
they lived in Paris much as they had done at 
Lyons. The children haunted the doors of the 
cafés ; but Rachel was now old enough to bear 
her part in the songs, instead of merely gather- 
ing up the contributions; and at night they car- 
ried their scanty gains to the poor lodgings of 
their parents. 

To the honor of Rachel be it said, that she 
has never sought to conceal her humble origin 
and the struggles of her childhood. Monsieur 
Eugéne de Mirecourt, who has written a some- 
what malicious memoir of the great tragedienne, 
relates a story, which we take the liberty of 
doubting. It is worth telling, however, as illus- 
trative of the well-known fact, that Rachel glories 
in recounting the incidents of her early career, 
as Napoleon took a half-malicious pleasure in 
speaking to his brother emperors of the time 
when he was a corporal. 

Rachel, says Monsieur de Mirecourt, was once 
paying an evening visit to her old friend, Ma- 
dame §., when her eye fell upon a guitar, black 
and dingy with age. 

“You don’t care about keeping this old gui- 
tar, I am sure, my dear,” said Rachel, her face 
lighting up with a sudden thought. “ Will you 
make me a present of it?” 

“Certainly, with the greatest pleasure; and 
I shall be much obliged to you for helping me 
to get rid of a very ugly bit of furniture.” 

So the dingy old guitar, which seemed to have 
seen better days, was forthwith dispatched to 
Rachel's residence in the Rue Joubert. Here 
it was covered with a silken case, and duly in- 
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stalled in the place of honor over the mantle, 
in the boudoir of its new owner. Three days 
after—for Monsieur de Mirecourt is very scru. 
pulous in the matter of dates—Rachel was yis. 
ited in her boudoir by the Count Walewski, the 
son of the Great Napoleon, as all the world 
knows, who subsequently became the French 
Minister at the Court of St. James. 

“ Misericorde! what have we here?” asked 
the Count, inspecting through his glass the old 
guitar, which seemed strangely out of place in 
the boudoir of the great artiste. 

“That,” said Rachel, assuming an expression 
of deep feeling, “that is the guitar with which 
I—poor child that I was—used once to go sing- 
ing about the streets, asking charity of the pass- 
ers-by.” : 

“Ts it possible! I entreat you to give me 
this precious memento of your childhood. It’s 
a treasure for me, for every body, for history.” 

“T preserve it as such. I would not part 
with it for fifty thousand francs.” 

Now it must be borne in mind that the veriest 
Shylock of her race is not more keenly alive to 
the value of money than is Rachel. Paris is 
full of stories illustrative of this. ‘She is not 
a Jewess—she’s a perfect Jew,” said some one 
who wished to give epigrammatic intensity to 
the expression of the general sentiment. When, 
therefore, Rachel declared that fifty thousand 
francs would not buy the old guitar, her admirer 
had good reason to suppose that she had special 
cause for cherishing it. He grew all the more 
eager to possess the precious relic. 

“T must have it!” he exclaimed. “Cost what 
it may, I will have it.” 

“Oh, you are foolish.” 

“ Tenez, Rachel, I’ll give you in exchange for 
it that diamond bracelet and ruby necklace, 
which you asked of me the other day. You 
shall send for them this moment to the jewel- 
er’s. Is it a bargain?” 

The cunning Count, as well as others, knew 
to his cost that Rachel had a perfect passion for 
jewelry, and was sure that the temptation would 
be stronger than even her affection for this me- 
mento of her childhood. And so it was. 

“ Ah, well,” said Rachel, with a deep sigh of 
regret, “take the guitar.” 

A happy man was the Count in the posses- 
sion of his historic prize, which he proudly dis- 
played to all his friends. But his happiness 
was too great to last. Unluckily, it happened 
that Madame S—— was one day among the 
number to whom the Count displayed his treas- 
ure and recounted its touching history. Could 
human virtue be expected to keep so good a 
story a secret? The good lady burst out into 
exclamations of surprise, and revealed the real 
history of the guitar. 

If the story be a true one, we can very well 
believe Monsieur de Mirecourt, that the son of 
Napoleon never forgave himself for being thus 
duped. It was certainly little to his credit as 
a diplomatist, and would not be likely to win 
the favor of his astute cousin the Emperor. 
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One day when the two little Jewesses were 
singing in the streets, they attracted the atten- 
tion of Etienne Choron, the founder of the Jn- 
stitution Royale de Musique Religieuse. He was 
especially struck by the magnificent voice which 
the little Rachel possessed even at that early 

He discerned the promise of her rare 
genius, and determined to bring her into his 
classes. 

“ What is your name, my child?” he asked. 

“ Elisabeth Rachel, Monsieur.” 

“Rachel! Ah, that savors of the Old Tes- 
tament,” soliloquized Choron. ‘That name 
will never do for a Christian singer.” 

“Well then, there’s my other name Elisa- 
beth,” suggested the child. 

“That’s better, certainly. But there’s no 
use of the beth. I shall put your name down 
on my list as Elisa. Come to my class to- 
morrow; and don’t run about the streets any 
more. I'll take care of you.” 

In the course of a few weeks Choron per- 
ceived that the clear, sonorous voice of his lit- 
tle protégée fitted her for the stage rather than 
for the choir. He was, however, faithful to his 
promise to be her protector, and placed her 
under the instruction of Saint-Aulaire, who pre- 
pared pupils for the stage. 

The wandering life which the child had led 
afforded little opportunity for education. She 
could scarcely read, and her new teacher was 
forced to begin with the very rudiments. For 
four years she remained under his charge, dur- 
ing which time he sedulously cultivated the 
rich but neglected field of her mind, and sowed 
the seeds which have since sprung up into so 
rich a harvest of fame and wealth. He taught 
her, as old Bows taught “the Fotheringay.” 
Word by word, sentence by sentence, intona- 
tion by intonation, he taught her the roles of 
Hermione, Iphigénie, and Marie Stuart. 

There was a perpetual struggle between mas- 
ter and pupil. He saw that the bent of her 
genius was wholly tragic, while she, with strange 
perversity, insisted upon playing in comic parts. 
To this day, although all her great triumphs 
have been won in tragedy, she is never so 
well satisfied as when playing in comedy, in 
which she has never attained any marked suc- 
cess. 

One day a girl of some fifteen years made 
her appearance in the office of Monsieur Védel, 
the Treasurer of the Théatre Frangais, and 
begged him to come that evening to the Salle 
Molitre, where an exhibition was to be given 
by the pupils of Saint-Aulaire, upon which oc- 
casion she was to make her débat. 

“What parts do you play, my child?” in- 
quired Védel. 

“The soubrette in the Philosophe Marié.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“No, Monsieur, I shall commence in the 
part of Hermione. But I am not good in that. 
Do you only come for the second piece.” 
Védel had noticed the expressive features 





notwithstanding her request to the contrary, de- 
termined to see her in the tragedy. 

He went early to the Salle Molitre. Having 
heard the first Act of Andromaque, he sprang 
up, rushed from the hall, called a cabriolet, 
dashed ovet the pavement to the Rue Riche- 
lieu, and laying violent hands upon Jouslin, 
the Director of the Comédie Francaise dragged 
him off to the Salle Moliére. 

“Do you see that little Jewess? 
prodigy,” said he, pointing to the stage. 

The third Act of Andromaque had com- 
menced. Jouslin burst out into exclamations 
of wonder. He had never heard the verse of 
the great poet pronounced with such grandeur. 
But when the Hermione of the tragedy ap- 
peared upon the stage as the soubrette in the 
Philosophe Marié, he leapt up in a rage, ran 
behind the scenes, and accosted Saint-Aulaire : 

“Ah, what a fool you are!” 

“How so?” asked the Professor. 

“You're spoiling that child by letting her play 
that stupid réle !” 

“Certainly: I know that. But what’s to be 
done? It's not so easy to make her obey, She's 
as obstinate as a Spanish mule.” 

“ Eh, corbleu!” replied the Director, “tell 
Madame Félix to box her ears for her. She's 
not too old for that.” 

Then laughing at his own wrath, he request- 
ed the Professor to bring the child to him as 
soon as she was at liberty. Eliza soon made 
her appearance. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Jouslin, “would you 
like to enter the Conservatoire ?” 

“Oh, Monsieur!” she replied, “that is the 
great desire of my heart.” 

“You shall do so. And besides, I'll try and 
get for you an ‘aid’ of six hundred francs. But 
if you are ever in future so unlucky as to play 
the rdle of a soubrette, you'll have to do with 
the minister and myself.” 

This was on the 26th of October, 1836. The 
next day Elisa was admitted as a pupil in the 
Conservatoire, and placed under the instruction 
of Michelet. Unluckily for her, Jouslin was 
soon after dismissed from the directorship of the 
Comédie Francaise, and Védel who succeeded 
him was soon plunged into so many quarrels 
with the company that he quite forgot the aid 
promised to the poor child.. Her family was as 
poor as ever, and two more daughters and a son 
had meanwhile been added to their number. 
Her talents must be turned to some account, 
and she played at some of the minor theatres. 

It happened that Monsieur Poirson, the Di- 
rector of the Gymnase, was one evening present 
at a representation at the Chantereine, and saw 
our young tragedienne in the role of Eriphile. 
For some time the rose-water vaudevilles of 
Scribe had failed to attract the public, and the 
Director of the Gymnase was looking about for 
some new attraction. He thought he had dis- 
covered it in the Eriphile of the Salle Chante- 
raine, and sent for her to his cabinet. She came 
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“How much salary do you want, Mademoi- 
selle? asked Poirson. 

Her father answered for her, in his guttural 
Jewish-French : 

“ Nous fulons teux mille vrancs, gomme un liard 
—Ve’'re vorth two thousand vrancs, so goot as 
von penny.” 

“You are worth more than that,” replied the 
conscientious Director. “I'll give you three 
thousand, with an annual augmentation of a 
third more, if your daughter succeds at my 
theatre.” 

“ Dries pien! Che signe dout te suite! Very 
goot! I sign right avay,” exclaimed the father, 
enchanted with his good fortune. 

*“ And now,” continued Poirson, “we must 
see under what name Mademoiselle shall appear 
on the bills. I won't have that of Eliza, at any 
rate.” 

“Do you like my other name, Rachel, any 
better?” asked the girl. ‘Monsieur Choron 
made me lay that aside when I was his pupil.” 

“How stupid! My cook’s name is Elisa. 
Rachel —that’s lucky. Keep that name, and 
never give it up.” 

A new piece, fitted to display the talents of 
the débutante, was forthwith bespoke by the 
Gymnase. In three weeks the Vendéenne of 
Paul Duport was written and put in rehearsal. 
All the clap-traps of the press were employed 
to draw an audience to the first representation. 


The house was full; but the new piece was 


coldly received. Whether the fault was in the 
piece, the public, or herself, poor Rachel had 
not a shadow of success. Poirson was disheart- 
ened, and removed the play from the bills. 
Rachel was pronounced “a drag,” and only the 
most trifling parts were henceforth assigned to 
her. In theatrical phrase, she was “ planted.” 

She went to the Comédie Frangaise, and de- 
sired to speak with Védel. He was engaged, 
and refused to see her. She wrote to him, but 
received no reply. Michelet, her instructor at 
the Conser ‘toire, thought slightly of her talent, 
and would not aid her. Wearied and disheart- 
ened she presented herself as a suppliant to 
Provost, Premier Comique at the Théatre Fran- 
cais. He surveyed her from head to foot for 
a moment, and then solemnly pronounced sen- 
tence : 

“You're not tall enough for the stage, my 
dear. You should go and sell flowers on the 
Boulevards.” 

Rachel had her revenge upon the comedian 
a while after. One evening she had achieved 
a grand success at the Théatre Frangais. It 
rained bouquets till the stage was like a flower 
garden. Gathering ten or a dozen of them in 
her robe, she offered them to Provost with a 
mocking courtesy : 

“Will you buy my flowers, Monsieur? You 
know you advised me to go and sell bouquets.” 

“Come, come, Little Spiteful,” replied the 
lively comedian, “embrace the false prophet, 
and don’t bear malice.” 

The anecdotes told of Rachel are rarely of 





this pleasant character. One, however, belong. 
ing to her later years, is worthy of record: When 
she was about to leave St. Petersburg, where 
she had made a great sensation, a splendid din- 
ner was given to her. Among the guests were 
many officers of the Russian army, who were, 
or affected to be, in high spirits at the impend- 
ing hostilities. ‘The sword would cut the Gor- 
dian knot which diplomacy had failed to untie, 
The forces of the Czar would again march upon 
Paris. 

“Au revoir, Mademoiselle,” said they to Ra- 
chel. “We shall be in Paris again before long, 
to applaud you, and drink your health in the 
good wines of France.” 

“‘ Messieurs,” replied Rachel, “France is not 
rich enough to give Champagne to her prisoners 
of war.” 

But these anecdotes belong to later years. 
In 1836 the forlorn little Jewess could have had 
little heart for lively mots and repartees. Re- 
pulsed and abandoned by all, she betook her- 
self, as a last resort, to Samson, celebrated at 
once as an author, an actor, and a man of taste. 
He listened to Rachel, at first with compassion, 
then with admiration. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, after having 
heard her magnificent declamation. “If I only 
had your voice, what miracles I could perform.” 

“Then,” said Rachel, “breathe your genius 
into my voice. Be my master.” 

Samson consented, and from that time under- 
took the direction of her studies. Hard expe- 
rience had taught her to be more docile than 
she had been with Saint-Aulaire. She reso- 
lutely abandoned for the time being all thoughts 
of comic parts, and studied only great tragic 
parts. She gave herself up unreservedly to the 
direction of herinstructor. It was indeed amar- 
velous voice into which Samson now breathed 
the inspiration of his genius. It was an instru- 
ment of boundless capacities, never failing to 
answer to the hand of the master who played 
upon it. Every modulation, every tone, of 
which he could only conceive, as the deaf old 
Beethoven conceived of his immortal harmonies, 
was produced clear, full, round, and unfailing 
by his pupil. He had fulfilled her request. 
His genius spoke through her lips. She was 
the echo, not of what he said, but of what he 
thought. What he conceived, she executed with 
an amplitude and magnificence that surpassed 
even his conceptions. 

It would be unjust to imply that Rachel is or 
was a mere automaton, like the first love of Mr. 
Arthur Pendennis; but the keen Parisian critics 
discover, or affect to discover, in all her great 
parts indications of the training of her master. 
They say that she never fully comprehends the 
purport of her author until it is explained to 
her by Samson; that he must regulate her pos- 
tures, her intonations, her movements, her ges- 
tures. Hence every representation of a char- 
acter is the /ac-simile of every other. Not a 
note is varied, not a posture is changed, not a 
gesture altered. The burst of fiery passion, the 
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infinite wail of despair, the hiss of scorn and 
hate, have all been given in precisely the same 
manner time and time again, and always pre- 
cisely as they were taught her by Samson. 

Védel by-and-by gained a brief respite from 
his quarrels, and had leisure to remember his 
“prodigy” of the Salle Molitre. He profited 
by the occasion to procure the release of Rachel 
from her engagement at the Gymnase, and at- 
tached her to the Théatre Francais, with a sal- 
ary of four thousand francs for the first year. 
The bills soon after announced that Mademoi- 
selle Rachel would appear as Camille in “ Hor- 
ace.” 

It was in the heart of summer. Paris was 
scorched by an almost tropical heat. Every- 
body had gone into the country. By everybody 
we must, of course, understand the world of 
fashion, literature, and art. But there were 
two or three exceptions to this universal hegira. 
One of these exceptions was the famous Doctor 
Véron of the Constitutionnel, the maker of every 
reputation—if we may trust his own account— 
that has been achieved in France for the last 
score of years. ‘This literary and artistic War- 
wick chanced to have remained in Paris. We 
must allow him to tell, in his own way, the 
story of what resulted from this : 

“On a beautiful summer evening, the 12th 
of June, 1838,” says the Doctor, in his gossip- 
ping “ Memoirs,” “about 8 or 9 o’clock, I went 
to the Théatre Francais, in search of shade and 
solitude. In the orchestra there were four spec- 
tators, all told; I made a fifth. My regard was 
drawn toward the stage by a strange physiogno- 
my, full of expression, with a prominent fore- 
head, black eyes, hidden in their orbits, and full 
of fire. This rested upon a body slender in- 
deed, but with a kind of grace in posture, move- 
ment, and attitude. <A voice clear, sympathetic, 
and above all replete with intelligence, secured 
my attention, wearied as I was, and inclined 
to negligence rather than admiration. That 
strange physiognomy, that fiery eye, that slen- 
der body, that intelligent voice, was Mademoi- 
selle Rachel. She was making her first appear- 
ance in Camille. 

“The vivid and profound impression at once 
made upon me by the young tragedienne, awoke 
some confused recollections. By dint of ques- 
tioning my memory, I recalled a singular physi- 
ognomy playing the Vendéenne at the Gymnase. 
Then again I remembered a young girl poorly 
clad, and with great shoes on her feet, whom I 
had seen in the corridor of some place of amuse- 
ment or other. Somebody asked her what she 
was doing there; and to my great astonishment 
she replied in a counter-tenor voice, and with 
perfect seriousness. ‘J am pursuing my studies.’ 
In Mademoiselle Rachel I recognized that regu- 
lar physiognomy of the Gymnase, and that poor- 
ly-clad young girl who was pursuing her studies. 

“ Alas for those,” moralizes the Doctor, “ who, 
in regard to the arts, knew not how either to ad- 
mire or abhor. Pictures, statues, monuments, 
singers, comedians, tragedians—male or female 
Vor. XI.—No. 65.—X x 





—for my own part I either abhor or admire 
them. The young Rachel had amazed me; her 
genius enraptured me. I could not do other 
than hurry off and lay hands upon my friend 
Merle, my associate in literary tastes and avo- 
cations, and compel him also to witness the dé- 
bit of her whom I already denominated ‘my 
little prodigy.” ‘ That child, said I, ‘when the 
three or four hundred clever souls who create pub- 
lic opinion in Paris have heard her and have pass- 
ed judgment upon her, will be the glory and the for- 
tune of the Comédie Frangaise.’” 

So said the prophetic Doctor Véron, almost a 
score of years ago. Or rather so he now says 
that he said. But the Doctor was not the only 
notability who happened to have remained in 
Paris on that eventful 12th of June. Merle, 
as we have seen, was there ; and so was a great- 
er than Merle. Jules Janin, the prince of critics 
—who could have thought it possible ?—had not 
gone to Dieppe; and by a wonderful chance, he 
too happened to be in the theatre. Truly says 
Schiller: “The gods never come singly.” 

While the enraptured Doctor was feasting his 
eyes upon his youthful prodigy, some one whis- 
pered to him that the great Jules Janin was in 
the green-room up stairs, stretched out at full 
length upon a sofa. He too had come to the 
theatre, probbaly in search of shade and soli- 
tude; but had not, like Véron, sought them in 
front of the footlights. 

“Oh, Jove!” exclaimed the Doctor, darting 
up the stairs four steps at a stride, and dashing 
like a hurricane upon the lazy critic. 

“‘ Miserable man!” he gasped. “ You are not 
in the salle.” 

“No. I detest the Russian steam-baths !” 

“But don’t you know what has happened?” 

“Well, what has happened ?” 

“ Duchesnois and Raucourt have come to life 
again.” 

“ What have they done that for!” 

“No blasphemy! Follow me!” 

* Whither ?” 

“Into one of the boxes.” 

* Misericorde! And the heat!” 

“No heat should be enough to keep you 
away |” 

So saying the intrepid Doctor seized the 
great critic by the collar, dragged him off by 
main force, and planted him in a box, saying, 
as he pointed to the stage: 

“Strike, but hear me!” 

Jules heard, not the Doctor, but Rachel, and 
pardoned the violence that had been commit- 
ted. Forthwith he published a critique upon 
Rachel in the Débats; the Constitutionnel was 
not silent; and thus, there, and then—unless 
Doctor Véron greatly over-estimates his own 
share in the matter—the fame and fortune of 
the tragedienne were secured. Only imagine 
what would have been the consequence had 
Véron not been impressed with the original idea 
of seeking shade and solitude in the theatre ; or 
suppose Merle had chanced to have gone to 
Trouville, and Janin to Dieppe—as the chances 
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were a hundred to one would have been the 
case. “What would have become of Rachel?” 
We may fancy that we hear the Doctor say, 
“Why, the two or three men who direct the 
four of five hundred clever souls who create 
public opinion in Paris would not have praised 
Rachel; the four or five hundred would not 
have heard her and have passed favorable judg- 
ment upon her; and the poor Jewess would 
have been pronounced ‘a drag’ at the Comédie 
Francaise, as she had been at the Gymnase !” 

What a self-sufficient race the critics are. 
They perch themselves upon public opinion 
with an air as complacent as that of the fly 
upon the locomotive, who imagines that the 
train can not move without him. 

Be the cause what it may, Rachel had no 
more failures. The critics, great and small, of 
course took all the credit to themselves. Ra- 
chel went to thank Jules Janin for his laudatory 
critiques ; but she could not refrain from adding 
that she was now, in her triumph, the same that 
she had been when she failed, a year before, at 
the Gymnase. “I know that,” responded the 
critic with a Jaugh, implying that it was the 
presence or absence of his favorable notice, and 
not the merit of the actress, that made all the 
difference between failure and success. 

Rachel had now an opportunity of appearing 
in the characters of the classic tragedy which 
she had studied so long. Besides Camille she 


played, within a few months, Emilie in “ Cinna,” 
Hermione in “ Andromaque,” Eriphile in “ Iphi- 
génie en Aulide”—the part in which she had 
attracted the admiration of Poirson at the Salle 


Chanteraine—and Monime in “ Mithridate.” 
In all these she had met with unbounded suc- 
cess. The theatre was crowded nightly; no 
Doctor Véron would now’seek for solitude in 
front of the footlights. In a single month she 
added a hundred thousand francs to the receipts 
of the treasury. The old members of the com- 
pany grew jealous of the new favorite. Though 
they were temporary gainers by her success, 
they feared for the future. They complained 
that at the Comédie Francaise Comedy was 
crushed out by Tragedy, and every permanent 
interest sacrificed to a mere temporary whim 
on the part of the public. Rachel would soon 
become aware how indispensable she was, and 
there would be no end to herexactions. ‘She 
enriches us now, only to ruin us hereafter.” 

For one reason or another, the critics took 
part with the company. The favorite had not 
bore her honors meekly, and a dead set was 
made against her. Jules Janin “repented that 
he had created Rachel,” as he profanely phrased 
it, and resolved to destroy her. 

An occasion for attack soon presented itself. 
It was given out that Rachel was about to add 
another part to her réles. ‘This was Roxane in 
“ Bajazet,” which play was announced for No- 
vember 23. This occasion was fixed upon for the 
grand attack. The small critics followed in the 
wake of the great ones. Rachel was prejudged. 
Hostilities commenced before the curtain rose : 





“ You'll see a fine tumble,” said one.—* \iii.e 
her play Roxane! what an absurdity.”—“ That 
Védel hasn’t a particle of brains !”—“ She'll be 
detestable !”—“ Atrocious, you should rather 
say !”—* She’ll be hissed down !”—* We'll hiss 
her down!” Such were the prefatory remarks 
that passed from one conspirator to another. 

Rachel appeared. She was coldly received. 
The applause to which she was accustomed, 
and which had cheered her on, was wanting. 
One whispered, another smiled, all seemed ea- 
ger to annoy the poor child. The prophecy of 
failure almost worked out its own fulfillment, 
She was disconcerted, and failed to do full jus. 
tice to herself. 

“ Ah, pardicu! you've made a pretty piece of 
business,” cried Janin, triumphantly, to Védel, 
whom he perceived at a distance. ‘“ Carpentras, 
my dear fellow, Carpentras !” 

The next day Rachel, all in tears, went to 
the great critic, and endeavored to appease him. 
It was all in vain. 

“You won't listen to any thing. You will 
have your own way,” he said. ‘You were 
miserable, and miserable you always will be in 
Roxane.” 

But the critics did not have it all their own 
way. Bajazet was announced for repetition. 
Rachel knew, this time, what she had to ex- 
pect. The second representation was a com- 
plete triumph. At the third, the doors of the 
theatre were almost taken by storm ; after that 
there could be no doubt of success, and the 
enemy gave up the contest. It was a hard 
fight, but Rachel came out conqueror. She 
was victorious all along the line. It was the 
Austerlitz of the she-Napoleon of the stage, 
which has as yet been followed by no Leipzig 
or Waterloo..... 

.«.. Thus much had been written in advance 
of the appearance of Rachel among us. We had 
endeavored to work out from the stories of pam- 
phleteers and critics some clear idea of the per- 
sonality of the woman whom all, whether they 
lauded or abused her, pronounced to be the most 
notable actress if not the greatest artist who ever 
trod the stage. 

As we write, she has appeared in four charac- 
ters which touch the extreme limits of her range 
of personations. That she achieved a triumph- 
ant success, in spite of obstacles which would 
seem insuperable, it is now too late to say oth- 
erwise than as recording a known and recog- 
nized fact, 

All strong emotion naturally tends to express 
itself in a rhythmic form. Our English blank 
verse is hence an appropriate vehicle for trage- 
dy. Our perception of fitness is not shocked 
at the measured flow of the speech of Hamlet, 
Othello, or Lady Macbeth. Had their words 
arranged themselves in a simple prosaic form, 
we should instinctively feel that something was 
wanting. ‘The rhythmic tendency of deep pas- 
sion or emotion is more universal than we are 
apt to suppose. In the impassioned scenes of 
our great novelists, the collocation of words and 
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the flow of sentences is far more nearly allied 
to the blank verse of Shakspeare than to the 
prose of Swift or Cobbett. 

In the French classic tragedy, this is carried 
to an unnatural excess. It might not appear in- 
congruous that one should recite the passion of 
another in rhymed Alexandrines. But we can 
never avoid the sense of incongruity when we 
see two personages burning with rage, glowing 
with love, or tortured by remorse, spouting at 
each other in formal couplets, each of which is 
the exact pattern of all the others; the one du- 
tifully completing the verse which the other has 
left unfinished at the close of his speech, even 
to the capping of the rhyme—all this, too, in 
the very tempest and whirlwind of passion. 

No English actor, we venture to affirm, could 
hope to achieve fame in the rhyming tragedies 
of Nat. Lee or Dryden; yet it is by her large 
utterance of the long-drawn Alexandrines of 
Corneille and Racine that Rachel has produced 
a more profound sensation than actress ever 
produced before. Were there a French Shak- 
speare or an English Rachel what would the 
world not have seen? 

We were first to see Rachel in Camille, the 
part in which her earliest great triumph was 
won. With exemplary fortitude, though. not 
without yawning, the audience “assisted” at 
the long opening comedy. For a while those 


who knew no French found some interest in 
scanning the three sisters of Rachel. 


That 
buxom, rouged, voluptuous-looking woman of 
forty was Sarah, who with the little Rachel had 
once paced wearily through the streets of Lyons 
and Paris. But there was in her nothing that 
met their anticipations of the great tragedienne ; 
and as little in the aspect of the clever Lia or 
the brisk little Dinah. The acting was certainly 
clever, but it was endured rather than enjoyed, 
even by those who understood the piece. 

The curtain at length rose upon “ Horace.” 
Sabine and Julie, in blue and saffron tunics, 
discoursed through a long scene of the affairs 
of Rome and Alba. The books of the play told 
those who did not otherwise know it, when the 
scene drew toa close. A hush of anticipation 
crept over the auditory, for in another moment 
Rachel would enter. Vague, half-told rumors 
of a haughtiness overtopping that of Semiramis, 
of a profligacy deeper than that of Messalina, 
had been coupled with her name. It had been 
said that within her burned fires as unholy as 
those that consumed her own Phedra; that the 
debauched old French drama afforded no char- 
acters wicked enough to give scope to her pow- 
ers, and that new ones of surpassing enormity 
had to be invented for her; and it was darkly 
whispered that she had but to look within her 
heart and act; that the death-scene in Adrienne 
was studied by the bedsides of the dying in the 
hospital, as Parrhasius painted his picture from 
a crucified slave. No one fully believed any of 
these tales; but these half-beliefs entered large- 
ly into the popular idea of Rachel. Men looked 
to see in her at least the original of the tremen- 





dous “ Vashti” of Currer Bell—a creature of 
evil forces, with HELL graved on her haughty 
brow. 

Every event eagerly anticipated, when it 
finally comes, seems a surprise. Before any 
one was fully aware, a figure draped in white, 
every fold falling with sculpture-like grace, 
stood almost in the centre of the stage. It 
filled the scene. The eye rested upon nothing 
else but Rachel. Where was the demon of the 
imagination? Where the possessed torn by 
seven devils? Not surely in that slender form ; 
not in the lines of that strangely beautiful face ; 
not in those flexible lips; not in those haunting 
supernatural eyes; not in those movements, the 
embodiment of all that is graceful and noble ; 
not in the tones of that voice, burdened and 
thrilling with unutterable emotion. ‘The revul- 
sion was complete. Long before that woeful 
“Heélas!” which closes her first brief speech 
had been uttered, the triumph of Rachel was 
assured. 

As the agony of the play evolved, she bore 
all in triumph with her. The gleam of hope 
excited by the remembrance of the oracular 
response ; 

“To Curiatius shalt thou be conjoined, 
And ne'er be severed by ill fate,” 

died away from her face, and all was involved 
in deeper gloom. She stood the representative 
of the Roman woman, only regarded as the 
mother of the children of the state. The lying 
intent of the oracle becomes apparent; brother 
and lover go forth to mortal combat. When 
tidings are brought that her brothers are slain, 
and that her lover survives, the pathos of her 
exclamation, “‘O mes fréres!” inspired every 
heart with a new sense of the capacities of the 
human voice to paint emotion. The triumph of 
presentation was achieved in the closing scenes, 
when crushed and overwhelmed by the loss of 
her lover she totters to the chair. Every nerve 
and sinew is racked to its utmost tension. Tor- 
ture, agony, despair, writhe in every gesture. 
The unyielding Alexandrines of the poet are 
melted down in the fiery furnace of her woe, 
and seem to become, as they are gasped forth 
from her lips, the only fitting form in which her 
emotion could be uttered. The closing im- 
precation against Rome bursts out as free and 
reckless in its sweep as the wonderful curse 
upon Venice in Marino Faliero. 

We can conceive no greater power of imper- 
sonation than that of Rachel in Camille. Every 
motion, every gesture, every posture, every tone, 
has been studied till it is reproduced with ab- 
solute perfection. Could she be frozen into 
marble at any moment, she would be a more 
perfect statue than sculptor ever chiseled. If 
she repeats herself in each representation, it is 
because she has attained absolute perfection, 
and any change would be for the worse. Yet 
in all this, we are gravely told she is but a pup- 
pet moved by the genius of another. If it were 


so it would be the greatest psychological wender 


the world has ever beheld. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

UBLIC attention during the month has been 
divided between the political preparations for 
the approaching elections and a very fatal disaster 
on the Camden and Amboy Railroad, near Burling- 
ton, New Jersey. The accident referred to, oc- 
curred on the 29th of August. The morning mail 
train, which left Philadelphia at ten o'clock, reached 
Burlington at a quarter after eleven, and waited 
ten minutes for the train due from New York. As 
this did not arrive, the other train went on for 
some three miles, when, the New York train being 
discovered, its engine was reversed and the Phila- 
delphia train ran backward toward Burlington at 
a rapid rate. When near Burlington, a carriage 
driven by Dr. Heinakin drove upon the track by a 
road which crossed it, just in time to be struck by 
the first car of the backing train, which was thrown 
off the track, dragging three others with it. Three 
cars were utterly destroyed, and twenty-one per- 
sons were killed and a still larger number injured. 
A coroner's inquest was held upon the dead bodies, 
which resulted in the return of a verdict declaring 
that the principal cause of the disaster was the 
carelessness of Dr. Heinakin in driving his carriage 
upon the track, though the engineer is censured 
for not having blown his whistle while backing the 
train. The occurrence elicited very general com- 
ment throughout the country, and the Railroad 
Company is very severely censured for not con- 
structing a double track upon a route where so 
much business is transacted. A State election 


took place in Vermont on the first Tuesday of Sep- 
tember, which resulted in the re-election of Gov- 


ernor Royce by a very large majority. He was 
the candidate of the Whigs and Republicans, 
The cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, in Vir- 
ginia, have been desolated by the yellow fever, 
which broke out about the middle of July and had 
swept away a very large proportion of the inhab- 
itants of both places. At the latest accounts its 
violence was subsiding.——Prresident Pierce visited 
the White Sulphur Springs, in Virginia, on the 
21st of August, where he was received by a Com- 
mittee, at the head of which was Ex-President Ty- 
ler, who addressed the President, welcoming him 
to the State, and congratulating him on the pros- 
perous condition of the country. The President, 
in reply, expressed his satisfaction at having been 
received by so highly distinguished a Committee, 
and said that, now that party feeling and preju- 
dice had died away, all acknowledged that Mr. 
Tyler, while President, had been guided by patri- 
otic motives, and had bravely carried out a wise 
and noble policy. He spoke at some length of the 
dangers which threaten the peace of the country, 
foremost among which, in his judgment, was a 
general want of deference to the authority of law. 
A decision of the Supreme Court of the Second 
Judicial District of the State of New York has 
been pronounced upon the constitutionality of the 
law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
Two of the judges—Brown and Strong—agree in 
regarding the prohibitory clause as so far interfer- 
ing with the right of property in liquors as to be 
unconstitutional, null, and void. They hold that 
property is entitled to protection—and that, too, 
without reference to the question of its greater or 
less-utility. The law, by forbidding its sale, in- 
terferes with what is essential to the idea of prop- 





erty, and therefore violates rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution. Judge Brown went still farther, 
and pronounced each of the prominent features of 
the law open to the same objection. The third, 
Judge Rockwell, held, on the contrary, that as the 
primary object of the law was not to interfere with 
the right of property, but to prevent intemperance, 
pauperism, and crime, which is certainly a legit. 
imate object of legislation, it is constitutional. 

A portion of the Directors of the New York, 
Newfoundland, and London Submarine Telegraph 
Company left New York, with a number of invited 
guests, on the 7th of August, in the steamer James 
Adger, to lay down the telegraphic cable between 
Cape Ray and Cape North, a distance of sixty 
miles. The cable was made in England; and on 
the 24th one end of it was fastened on the shore at 
Cape Ray, and a steamer towed the bark Sarah 
Bryant, which had the cable on board, out to sea, 
The labor of paying it out was successfully prose- 
cuted for over thirty hours; but at the end of that 
time a very heavy gale arose, which threatened 
the bark with destruction, broke two of the three 
copper wires of which the cable was composed, and 
rendered the situation of the vessel so exceedingly 
hazardous that no alternative was left but to cut 
the cable and abandon the undertaking. This was 
accordingly done, and forty miles of the cable were 
sunk in the sea. The company then returned to 
New York, where they arrived on the 5th of Sep- 
tember. It is understood that the cable was in- 
sured; but the exercise of the utmost diligence 
will not suffice to replace it in less than a year. 
The enterprise was one of so much importance, and 
so creditable to the public spirit of the parties en- 
gaged in it, as to cause very general regret at the 
untoward accident by which it has been delayed. 

From Kansas we have reports of very extraor- 
dinary action on the part of the Legislature, which, 
in bringing its session to a close, seemed resolved 
utterly to disfranchise those settlers who were in 
favor of making Kansas a free State, or to deprive 
them of all practical power. An act had been 
passed admitting the Shawnee Indians to the 
rights of citizenship. The county courts, all of 
which are in the hands of slaveholders, have the 
appointment of all election officers. Another act 
gives the right of voting to any man without re- 
gard to residence, on payment of one dollar and 
the taking of certain oaths—which are to support 
the Kansas Bill and enforce the Fugitive Slave 
Law. Daniel Woodson, the Secretary of the Ter- 
ritory, succeeded to the duties of the Governor 
upon Reeder’s removal. Laws have been passed 
forbidding teaching negroes to read, and also for- 
bidding religious meetings of negroes unless a sher- 
iff, constable, or county justice shall be present. 
Another law forbids any person who is conscien- 
tiously opposed to holding slaves, or who “oes not 
admit the right to hold slaves in the Territory, 
from acting as a juror in any case connected with 
slavery; and still another prescribes the penalty 
of death for inciting rebellion among the slaves, by 
speaking, writing, or printing; or for enticing or 
assisting any slave to escape from his master. It 
has also been determined that all the County and 
State officers shall be appointed by the present 
Legislature for six years. President Pierce has 
removed from office Rush Elmore, one of the 
Judges of the Territory, on charge of having been 
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engaged in land speculations similar to those al- 
leged against Reeder. Judge Elmore protests 
against this act as transcending the President's 
power, and says he shall resist it through the 
courts of the country.. There have been several 
cases of lynching persons on suspicion of holding 
anti-slavery sentiments. A large Convention of 
settlers was held at Lawrence on the 14th of Au- 
gust, attended by over 600 persons, at which the 
condition of the Territory was taken into consider- 
ation. Resolutions were adopted declaring that 
they would utterly repudiate the action of the 


Legislature, which had been imposed upon them | 


by the people of Missouri, and calling a Conven- 
tion of representatives of the people of the Terri- 
tory for the 5th of September. 

A difficulty has arisen between the Government 
of the United States and Denmark, in regard to 
the payment of the dues hitherto levied on all ves- 
sels passing the Sound. The President, in April 
last, gave notice to the Danish Government that 
the treaty of commerce of 1826, by which the right 
to levy these dues, would be terminated at the ex- 
piration of a year—a right reserved by it to either 
party; and that the right would no longer be re- 
cognized by this country. The Danish Govern- 
ment, in reply to this notification, complains that 
so sudden a notice should be given, and that the 
termination of the treaty will deprive her of rev- 
enues which, in the present condition of Europe, 
she greatly needs. 

From California our advices are to the 18th of 
August. Gold continued to be received in large 
quantities from the mines. Political movements 
in preparation for the approaching election were 
active, and the contest was likely to be very ex- 
citing. The American party had nominated J. 
Seeley Johnson for Governor: the struggle would 
be between him and Mr. Bigler, the Democratic 
candidate. Indian difficulties had been renewed 
in Yreka; several white men had been murdered, 
and six or eight Indians, suspected of belonging 
to the band by which various depredations had 
been committed, were captured and hung. In 
Amadot county a gang of Mexican robbers was 
pursued by Sheriff Phenix in charge of a party 
of armed men, and was overtaken at Salvada. A 
fight ensued, in which the sheriff was killed. Nine 
of the outlaws were afterward captured and sum- 
marily executed. In Rancheria a party of Chi- 
lenos and Mexicans, on a predatory excursion, 
killed nine American men and one woman; and 
the next day they killed four Frenchmen on the 
Moquelumne river. Six of the gang were taken, 
tried, and hung. 

In New Mexico Indian disturbances have meas- 
urably ceased, and the hostile tribes seemed de- 
sirous to come to terms. Treaties had been made 
with the Muscaleroes and Navajoes, and the Utahs 
and Jaccarillo-Apaches were anxious to enter into 
a treaty of peace and bury the tomahawk. A few 
days before the mail left, the Governor of the Ter- 
ritory, accompanied by the commander of the 
United States troops, had returned from Fort De- 
fiance, where they were permitted to have a con- 
ference or “ big talk,” which resulted in a general 
treaty. 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

From Central America we have later advices, 
from which it appears that the war between the 
contending factions rages in the interior of Nica- 
ragua, Qn the 18th at Sance, twenty-four leagues 
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| from Leon, toward Segovia, a bloody battle was 
fought between the Government troops under 
Guardiola and the Democratic army under Munos, 
assisted by Alvarez, with forces from Honduras, 
which resulted in the complete defeat of Guardio- 
la and the death of Munos. On the 29th of Au- 
gust, Colonel Walker landed at San Juan del Sur 
with 56 men of his command, and 170 of the Demo- 
cratic army under Mendez, leaving a reserve on 
his schooner of about 80 men. He was endeavor- 
ing to recruit from the California passengers with 
but little success. Colonel Kinney’s party were 
still at San Juan del Norte. He has just con- 
cluded a contract for the Shepard grant of thirty- 
five millions of acres of land on the Mosquito Coast, 
and has sent an agent to Granada to get the grant 
confirmed by the Nicaraguan Government, and alse 
to obtain permission to settle in Chontales. He is 
very sanguine of success. He has erected a frame 
building of two stories for a printing-office, and is 
to publish a paper soon, the materials having ar- 
rived on the English steamer of the 31st, with Con- 
sul Fabens and thirty men. Soon after his arrival 
he issued an address to the people of the United 
States announcing the success of his expedition, 
declaring that he had been cordially welcomed 
by the authorities in spite of the hostility excited 
against him by the Transit Company, and attrib- 
uting to that Company and its desire to monopo- 
lize the country, and especially its commercial ad- 
vantages, all the embarrassments he had encoun- 
tered. He also alleges that the bombardment and 
destruction of Greytown was brought about by 
them, for the purpose of being enabled to put an- 
other government in power there more favorable 
to their views. A letter is published, in proof of 
this charge, from J. L. White, Esq., the agent of 
the Company, dated June 16, 1854, and addressed 
to J. W. Fabens, Esq., their commercial agent at 
Greytown, informing him that Captain Hollins 
was on his way to that place—that much discre- 
tion was given to Mr. Fabens, and that he hoped 
it would “ not be so exercised as to show any mer- 
cy to the town or people.” He adds, that “if the 
scoundrels are soundly punished, we can take pos- 
session and build it up as a business place, put in 
our own Officers, transfer the jurisdiction, and you 
know the rest. It is of the last importance that 
the people of the town should be taught to fear us. 
Punishment will teach them, after which you must 
agree with them as to the organization of a new 
Government and the officers of it. Every thing 
now depends on you and Hollins. The latter is 
all right. He fully understands the outrage, and 
will not hesitate in enforcing reparation.” 

From Buenos Ayres we have news of a conspir- 
acy to overthrow the Administration of President 
Obligado, which was discovered in time to prevent 
itsexecution. The leaders in this conspiracy were 
General Flores, a native of the city of Buenos 
Ayres, Colonel Largos, and Rosas, of Montevideo, 
a near relative of the celebrated General Rosas, of 
bloody notoriety. The plan of the conspiracy was 
to assassinate Governor Obligado and the Secre- 
tary of War, Mitre, as they were coming out of the 
Cathedral. This done, the artillery, which had 
been bought over by the conspirators, was to fire 
on the National Guard at the Cabildo, a large 
building within range of the fort, and where the 
Guards are stationed. The assassination of Gen- 
eral Hornos, who is absent in the country to sup- 
press the Indian invasion, was part of the plan. 
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The conspiracy was revealed to the authorities by 
a sergeant whom the revolutionists had been try- 
ing to buy over to their cause. A few of the per- 
sons implicated in the affair have been arrested, 
but, as is usual in such cases, the most guilty ones 
have escaped. 

From Peru we have intelligence of the meeting 
of the Convention summoned to frame a new Con- 
stitution in place of the one swept away by the 
late revolution. Its first act was to decree Castilla 
Provisional President, which will probably make 
him dictator, as he has command of the army and 
a potent voice in the enactment of all laws. He 
has proclaimed freedom of religious worship, but 
the power of the priesthood, it is believed, will be 
sufficient to defeat it. A case involving American 
rights lately arose at Callao, where Captain Adams, 
of the American ship John Cummings, had been ar- 
rested for shooting a mutinous sailor, by the Peru- 
vian Government, which claimed jurisdiction of 
the case. The American Minister, Mr. Clay, in- 
terfered, and sent the frigate Jndependence to de- 
mand and enforce the release of the ship, which 
was speedily granted. 

MEXICO. 

The revolutionary movements in Mexico, of 
which our Record has made mention for several 
months back, has at last resulted in the overthrow 
of the Government and the exile of Santa Anna. 
It seems that in the city of Mexico various move- 
ments had indicated the possibility of such a pro- 
ceeding, and the probability of Santa Anna’s de- 
parture was freely canvassed in liberal circles. 


On the 9th of August he left the city with 1400 
men, under the pretext of quelling the revolution 
in the State of Vera Cruz; but on reaching Perote 
he issued a proclamation depositing the Govern- 
ment in the hands of a triumvirate, and immedi- 
ately departed for Vera Cruz, where he arrived on 


the night of the 15th. On the 17th he embarked 
on board a war steamer for Havana, and arrived 
there on the 24th. ‘Two days after he took his de- 
parture for Caracas. The proclamation issued at 
Perote rehearsed the events which led to his abdi- 
cation. He had obeyed the call of the nation, 
which found him in tranquil and contented private 
life, to put himself again at its head. The creation 
of absolute power had been the free act of the 
nation, and his own election to exercise it had 
been the spontaneous and almost the unanimous 
result of the authorities, as shown by the decree 
issued on the 17th of March, 1853, If the origin 
of power was to be sought in the will of the nation, 
as he acknowledged it to be, he had its sanction 
for his acts. He had exercised his power for the 
best interests of the country, and in order to leave 
no doubt as to the legitimacy of his authority, he 
had directed a popular election, which resulted, on 
the 2d of February last, in confirming his power 
and continuing his possession of it. This was the 
origin of his authority; it was thus that he was 
led to assume again the labors and the duties of 
official position; and in return he had received 
nothing but perfidies, calumnies, curses, and trea- 
son from the same persons who had proclaimed 
him the saviour of the country. He repelled the 
charge of usurpation ; he had not resisted the will 
of the people; he had not violated the existing 
order of things ; on the contrary, he had endeavored 
to consolidate that which had been established by 
the nation itself. But his continuance in power 
was made the pretext for an infamous rebellion 





which desolated towns, pillaged cities, destroyed 
private fortunes, and inflicted numberless calami- 
ties on the country. His enemies, for the sake of 
revenge, had associated themselves not only with 
filibusteros of the North, but with troops of the 
United States, who had crossed the frontier and 
been guided by unworthy Mexicans to'assasinate 
soldiers of the republic. He had done all in his 
power to suppress these fearful demonstrations; 
he had convoked the Council of State, but the 
measures it had taken had only exasperated the 
rebels the more. They looked upon it as an indi- 
cation of weakness on the part of the Government, 
and in Puebla, in Orizaba, and in the capital, had 
only become the more insolent and daring. Find- 
ing that his continuance in power was thus made 
the pretext for the commission of outrages destruc- 
tive to the country, he had determined to resign it. 
He would remove their pretext for anarchy, and 
leave them to consult their own happiness and 
welfare. Being authorized to do so by the decla- 
ration of December 16, 1853, he conferred upon 
Vega, Salas, and Carrera, the provisional power to 
preserve public order and tranquillity, and to con- 
voke the nation as soon as convenient to make a 
constitution according to its own will. He could 
not dissemble or conceal the fact that he forsaw 
excision, anarcliy, dissolution, and the final loss of 
nationality. 

After the departure of Santa Anna his ministers 
fled, and General Carrera was left in command of 
the troops in the capital. There were slight pop- 
ular disturbances both in Mexico and in Vera 
Cruz, the houses of several prominent adherents of 
Santa Anna being attacked by the mob, and their 
contents destroyed. These ebullitions, however, 
were soon repressed. The troops pronounced for 
the plan of Ayutta, and the governors of the sev- 
eral provinces had been summoned to the capital, 
to unite in the formation of a new government. 
General Carrera was elected President pro tempore, 
a Congress was soon to be convoked, and order had 
been restored. 

While these events were occurring in the cap- 
ital, movements were taking place on the northern 
frontier, which, though ostensibly directed to the 
overthrow of Santa Anna, evidently look to the 
conquest and severance from Mexico of one or more 
of the northern provinces. A very formidable mil- 
itary force had been raised and organized in the 
United States, under command of Captain W. R. 
Henry, late of the Texan Volunteers, who had is- 
sued two proclamations, one to the people of Texas 
and the other to the people of Mexico. In the first 
he announces the purpose of himself and his com- 
panions “ to engage in the revolution now existing 
in the Mexican republic to displace the far-famed 
Santa Anna, and establish a new republican form 
of government—a Government more favorable to 
the interests of Texas, enlightened in its views, and 
with the final intention of extending the proud Amer- 
ican eagle over its protection.” He appeals to Texas 
in the strength of her revolutionary experience and 
example, and incites them by representing the bor- 
dering country of Mexico as the refuge of Indian 
marauders, who perpetrate crimes, robberies, and 
murders within Texas, which distress “all lovers 
of peace and order.” It is on the interest of “ peace 
and order” that Mexico is invaded. The proclama- 
tion to the Mexicans makes no allusion to annexa- 
tion, but says that the only object of the expedi- 
tion is to assist in overthrowing the tyrant Santa 
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Anna, and re-establishing the Federal system of 
1824, and that their only wish is to secure treaties 
by which the interests of both countries shall be 
protected, and which will allow the exchange of 
the products of the two countries without fear or 
molestation. Letters from the frontier state that 
at the latest dates a large force was assembling on 
the Leona river, and that the first party was soon 
to cross the Rio Grande. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 11th of August 
until the 23d of October. The Queen’s speech was 
read by the Lord Chancellor. It expressed her 
satisfaction at finding that the progress of events 
has tended to cement more firmly that union which 
has so happily been established between her Gov- 
ernment and that of her ally the Emperor of the 
French; and expressed the hope that an alliance 
founded on a sense of the general interests of Eu- 
rope, and consolidated by good faith, will long 
survive the events which have given rise to it, and 
will contribute to the permanent well-being and 
prosperity of the two great nations whom it has 
linked in the bond of honorable friendship. The 
accession of the King of Sardinia to the alliance is 
spoken of as having been highly important to the 
common cause ; thanks are returned for the author- 
ization of the Turkish loan, and for the means of 
accepting the services of the volunteer militia; in 
regard to the leading measures of the session, the 
Queen says that the abolition of the duty on news- 
papers will tend to diffuse useful information among 
the poorer classes of her subjects. The principle 
of limited liability which has been judiciously ap- 
plied to joint-stock associations will afford addi- 
tional facilities for the employment of capital, and 
the improvements made in the laws which regulate 
friendly societies will encourage habits of industry 
and thrift among the laboring classes of the com- 
munity. .The belief is expressed that the meas- 
ures for improving the constitutions of New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania, and for bestowing 
on the important and flourishing colonies of Aus- 
tralia extended powers of self-government, will 
assist the development of their great natural re- 
sources, and will promote the contentment and 
happiness of their inhabitants. The Queen has 
seen with deep regret that the efforts made by the 
allied Powers for the restoration of peace at Vi- 
enna were unsuccessful. Those endeavors having 
failed, no other course is left but to prosecute the 
war with all possible vigor, and her Majesty, rely- 
ing upon the support of her Parliament, upon the 
manly spirit and patriotism of her people, upon the 
never-failing courage of her army and her navy, 
whose patience under suffering, and whose power 
of endurance her Majesty has witnessed with ad- 
miration, upon the steadfast fidelity of her allies, 
and above all, upon the justice of her cause, humbly 
puts her trust in the Almighty Disposer of Events 
for such an issue of the great contest in which she 
is engaged as may secure to Europe the blessings 
of a firm and lasting peace. 

FRANCE. 

The visit of the Queen of England to Paris has 
been the principal event of the month ; it was at- 
tended with great eclat, and as a demonstration 
was perfectly successful. She left London on the 
18th, and reached Paris the same day. The royal 
party were received at Boulogne by the Emperor 
in person, and were saluted on reaching Paris with 
salvos of artillery. A great variety of demonstra- 





tions had been provided for their amusement, and 
the popular enthusiasm of Paris had been roused 
to the highest pitch. Eight men had been tried 
at Douai and found guilty of attempting to assas- 
sinate the Emperor of the French, by placing an 
infernal machine under the railway between Lisle 
and Calais, in September last. The machine con- 
sisted of an iron box filled with gunpowder, and 
connected with an electric machine in an adjoining 
field. The jury found two of the accused guilty; 
and the judge sentenced one to imprisonment for 
life, the other to five years’ imprisonment. Three 
were acquitted, and three allowed judgment to go 
by default——The Emperor’s féte, on the 17th 
August, was celebrated this year with much less 
eclat than usual. The Emperor decided that the 
sum annually applied by the State to defray the 
expenses should be distributed among the families 
of soldiers killed in the Crimea: a third of the sum 
usually contributed by the municipality was di- 
verted also to the same purpose. The Orleans 
prison has just received as an inmate a female who 
pretends to be charged with a divine mission. She 
demands to be sent to the Crimea, and, like a new 
Joan of Arc, she says that she will take Sebastopol 
in a short space of time; but the days of faith are 
past, and before accomplishing her glorious pro- 
jects she is first to answer to a charge of vagabond- 
age. A good deal of interest was excited in 
France by a trial of American, French, and English 
machines for cutting and gathering up corn, hay, 
etc., to be seen at the Exhibition, which took place 
recently at Trappes, Count de Gasparin presiding. 
A large number of persons were present. M. 
Dailly, on whose property the experiments took 
place, had a special tent erected, under which he 
hospitably entertained the members of the jury and 
other invited guests. There were nine machines 
on the ground—two French, four American, and 
three English. At a given signal they commenced 
their trial, which was to cut down 1738 square yards 
of oats. The American machine of M‘Cormick 
completed its task in a masterly manner in 17 
minutes; the second American machine took 23 
minutes; and the third 24 minutes. The other 
machines took from 34 minutes‘to 1 hour and 20 
minutes to perform their work. The next trial 
was to cut down and gather up a given quantity 
of lucerne, when the palm of victory again fell to 
the machine of M‘Cormick. 
THE WAR. 

From the seat of war the news is not of stirring 
interest or importance. The most striking incident 
was an attempt of the Russians, who approached in 
a force of 50,000 or 60,000 men, under Liprandi, to 
attack the position of the French and Sardinians on 
the Tchernaya. The fight lasted three hours, and 
then the Russians gave way, with a loss, it is rude- 
ly estimated, of some thousands of men, leaving 
some hundreds of prisoners in the hands of the 
Allies. There had been a continued exchange of 
shots between the Allies and the Russians, and a 
fresh bombardment was announced to commence 
on the 17th of August. Of its result no report has 
yet been received. : 

In the Baltic, on the morning of the 9th of Au- 
gust, the mortars and gun-boats of the allied squad- 
ron opened upon Sweaborg, and the fire did not 
cease until the morning of the 11th. The dock- 
yard and arsenal buildings were destroyed ; but so 
far as the accounts given enable us to judge, the 
fortifications themselves were not seriously injured. 
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Literary 

Japan as it Was and Is, by RicHarp HILpReETH. 
(Published by Phillips, Sampson, and Co.) The 
title-page of this volume is embellished with the 
outlines of several fabulous monsters, after a style 
fashionable in Japan, where dragons are held in 
great repute, and introduced into the frontispieces 
of new works, perhaps, as Mr. Hildreth suggests, 
in hopes to frighten away the critics. But his 
book, certainly, stands in need of no such protec- 
tion, nor any other but that of its own intrinsic 
merits. It will well sustain examination, and may 
bravely challenge criticism. Japan, in spite of its 
seclusion, according to Mr. Hildreth, has been the 
subject of more successful investigation than most 
of the countries of the East. It has been studied 
in a great variety of aspects, and the reports of in- 


Patires, 


as a condition of the highest perfection. Monas- 
teries, nunneries, and mendicant orders were estal- 
lished institutions. External purity was supposed 
to conceal secret licentiousness. They observed 
frequent and painful fasts. Their worship was en- 
livened by the tinkling of bells, the sign of the 
cross, and imposing costumes. Religious proces- 
sions and pilgrimages furnished impressive specta- 
cles to the multitude. Their temples were spacious 
and magnificent—the roofs supported by columns 
of fragrant cedar. Altars smoking with incense, 
and perennial lamps, captivated the senses. The 
practice of confession, prayers for the dead, and 
the purchase of merits, were enjoined upon de- 
votees. The only striking difference was in their 
images of gigantic size, which, however, resembled 
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telligent travelers in regard to its character and 
customs fill many voluminous works. But the 
complete history of the Portuguese, Spanish, and 
Dutch relations with the Japanese is not to be 
found elsewhere in English, nor in any single work 
of any language. The author has availed himself 
of the researches of numerous explorers, skimming 
the cream, or rather laboriously expressing the 
juices, from many works which are not of easy 
access to the general reader. From the huge folios 
of Kiimpfer, particularly, before which ‘ meek- 


the images and pictures in Catholic churches, ex- 
cept in their monstrous dimensions. Devoted, 
however, as the Japanese were to superstitious ob- 
servances, there was not wanting among them a 
sect of Rationalists, who regarded all the religious 
creeds and ceremonies of the country with secret 
incredulity and even inward contempt. 

Upon its first discovery by the Europeans the 
domestic manners and customs of Japan were simi- 
lar to those which have since been described by mod- 
ern travelers. As a general rule, abstinence from 
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eyed Patience folds her hands in despair,” he has 
made copious extracts. He regards this quaint 
old writer as excelled by few travelers in pictur- 
esque power. His descriptions have the complete- 


ness and finish, and at the same time the natural- 


ness and absence of all affectation, with much of 
the quiet humor characteristic of the best Dutch 
paintings. 

The first allusion to the existence of Japan by 
any European writer is contained in the Oriental 
Travels of Marco Polo, written at about the close 
of the thirteenth century, while the author was de- 
tained as a prisoner of war at Genoa. He resided 
for seventeen years (from 1275 to 1292) at the court 
of Kubli Khan, who ruled for above thirty years over 
the most extensive empire in the history of the 
world. Marco Polo describes the expedition of 
this Emperor against Japan, and attempts to gloss 
over its failure with romantic and improbable in- 
cidents. With the exception of his brief account, 
nothing was heard in Europe of Japan until nearly 
the middle of the sixteenth century. About the 
the year 1542, it was visited by the Portuguese in 
the pursuit of commerce, who discovered much 
“gold, silver, and other riches therein.” Soon 
after, the Catholic missionaries, under the direction 
of the celebrated Xavier, penetrated the islands, 
and for many years labored assiduously for the 
propagation of their faith. The prevailing religion 
of Japan, as in the whole of central and south- 
eastern Asia, was the Buddhist. The cardinal 
feature of this system was its recognition of sorrow 
as the inevitable condition of existence, and hence 
the desire of annihilation as the only refuge of the 
soul. In the practice of austerities and in the con- 
tempt of worldly pleasures, Xavier and his brother 
Jesuits found their match in the bonzes of the 
Buddhists. Many other resemblances were found 
between their religious system and that which the 
Catholics endeavored to introduce in its place. 
The priests, for example, were arranged in an 
elaborate hierarchy. Their sacred books and ritual 
were in aforeign language. Celibacy was enjoined 





animal food was encouraged by the religious tenets 
of Buddhism. The horse, the ox, the buffalo, the 
dog, and the cat, had been known from time im- 
memorial; but the flesh of none of these animals 
was used as an article of diet. The Portuguese in- 
troduced the sheep and the goat, but the Japanese 
took no pains to multiply them. The hog was 
brought into the island by the Chinese; but the 
eating of that animal was confined to them and 
other foreigners. The deer, the hare, and the wild 
boar, were eaten by some sects, and certain wild 
birds by the poorer classes. Whales of a small 
species were taken near the coast, and were used as 
food, as were many other kinds of fish, the produce 
of the sea and rivers. Shell-fish, and some varie- 
ties of sea-weed, were also eaten in abundance, 
The chief occupation of the people was agricul- 
ture. In this art they had attained considerable 
proficiency. They well understood the best arti- 
ficial methods of enriching their lands. Their 
chief crops were rice, which furnished the staple 
article of food—barley for the horses and cattle— 
wheat, which they knew how to manufacture into 
nutritious vermicelli—and several kinds of peas and 
beans. They also cultivated a number of seeds for 
making oil, cotton, hemp, the white mulberry for 
silk-worm, and the paper mulberry for the manu- 
facture of paper. The tea-plant is spoken of by 
one of the early Portuguese missionaries as “‘ a cer- 
tain herb called Chia, of which they put as much 
as a walnut shell may contain into a dish of porce- 
lain, and drink it with hot water.” From fermented 
rice they produce an exhilarating beverage, which, 
like wine in European countries, was consumed with 
almost universal relish. This liquor was also convert- 
ed into vinegar, which was largely used in pickling 
various kinds of vegetables. The bamboo, the fir, 
and the cedar, were the woods of principal value. 
As respects the character of the Japanese, the 
missionaries were struck with their sense of per- 
sonal dignity, and the spirit of indifference with 
which they regarded the goods and evils of fortune. 
Proceeding in strict chronological order, Mr. 
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Hildreth presents a complete summary of the in- 
formation which has been obtained from time to 
time concerning this singular people, down to the 
visit of the American fleet under Commodore Per- 
ry, and the negotiation of the commercial treaty 
with the United States. His book, we scarcely 
need say, is full of curious interest, and will at 
once take the rank of a standard authority on the 
subject of which it treats. 

Christian Theism, by Ronert Axncnor Tuomp- 
son. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) The 
author of this volume was the successful compet- 
itor for the munificent prize of eighteen hundred 
pounds, appropriated, three quarters of a century 
since, by a gentleman of Aberdeen, to the best 
treatise on the existence of the Supreme Being. 
According to the conditions of the legacy, the com- 
petition was to take place every forty years, and 
this is the second time that the premium has been 
awarded since the establishment of the fund. The 
treatises (208 in number) were submitted to a com- 
petent committee, consisting of Baden Powell, 
Henry Rogers, and Isaac Taylor, who unanimous- 
ly adjudged the first premium to the work now 
issued. With the lapse of forty years since the 
publication of the successful treatises on the first 
competition, the subject has assumed new aspects— 
fresh questions have come up for discussion—spec- 
ulative inquiry has received novel developments— 
and the whole theme was to be presented in a dif- 
ferent light from that of the usual popular author- 
ities, Dr. Thompson has sagaciously comprehend- 
ed the nature of his problems. He has carefully 
observed the progress of modern investigation. 
He has made himself familiar with the manifesta- 
tions of recent skepticism. Hence his work is 
written, not for a past age, but for the present. It 
has the freshness of a contemporaneous production. 
It leads the reader, not into the dusty paths of 
antiquity, but into the virgin fields of the latest 
philosophy. The question which he considers, in 
the opinion of many enlightened thinkers, is not to 
be settled by any process of reasoning. They 
maintain that faith in the Deity is not left to re- 
pose on any such precarious foundation. It is the 
result, as they contend, either of an instinctive 
principle of our nature, or of a direct, primeval 
revelation. But it will always be a matter of at- 
tractive interest to examine the processes by which 
this sublime faith is fortified, and the difficulties of 
skepticism removed. In this treatise, Dr. Thomp- 
son first discusses the original principles of knowl- 
edge, and their misapplication in the systems of 
atheism and pantheism. Under this head he passes 
in survey the philosophy of Locke, Berkeley's 
Idealism, Hume's Skepticism, the Scottish School, 
Kant, and the earlier German systems. The va- 
rious forms of atheism and pantheism are then 
submitted to a searching analysis. Proceeding 
next to the direct evidences of natural theism, the 
author treats of the Divine Will, the personality 
of God, and the revelation of his character in the 
aspirations of the soul, in the sense of the Beaufi- 
ful and the Marvelous, in the benevolent Affections, 
and in the sense of Duty. The manifestations of 
God in nature are then stated in a series of mas- 
terly chapters. The last book is devoted to the 
Scriptural revelations of the Divine character, and 
the objections of modern theism. In the conduct 
of his argument Dr. Thompson makes no parade 
of logic, but addresses himself mainly to the com- 





vigorous, and free from scholastic technicalities. 
With a graceful command of the ample learning 
connected with his subject, he shows no trace of 
pedantry. Apart from its value as an able contribu- 
tion to the evidences of religion, the volume will 
challenge the attention of scholars for its metaphys- 
ical acuteness, and for its illustrations of the pro- 
gress of thought during the last half century. 

The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished 
Americans. (Published by D. Rice and A. N, 
Hart, Philadelphia.) Comprising biographical 
sketches of many of the most distinguished men 
in literature, science, politics, and in the military 
and naval professions, who have illustrated the 
genius of this country, with highly-finished por- 
traits, in the best style of engraving on steel, this 
work is entitled to the patronage of every Ameri- 
can citizen, The portraits are from authentic orig- 
inal paintings, and, as specimens of art, have been 
rarely, if ever, equaled in similar collections. No 
student of the political or literary history of this 
country but must delight to refresh his memory 
with these graphic representations of the eminent 
characters who have figured in its pages. The 
chief events of their lives, with an impartial esti- 
mate of their position and influence, are succinctly 
given, forming a series of attractive and informing 
narratives. The work is issued in four large 
volumes, and is equally well adapted for the li- 
brary of the amateur and the table of the student. 

Letters #sthetic, Social, and Moral, written from 
Europe, Egypt, and Palestine, by Tuomas C. Ur- 
HAM. (Published by J. Griffin, Brunswick.) The 
pious, contemplative spirit of the author of these 
letters, gives his descriptions the character of relig- 
ious musings rather than of traveling records. He 
looks at the grand panorama of objects presented 
by a European tour with the eye of a Christian 
philosopher. Not that he is blind to the passing 
facts which come under his notice—for many of his 
pictures have the merit of vividness and fidelity— 
but he is never limited to their outward features— 
they are always suggestive of a higher train of 
thought, and become associated in his mind with 
spiritual realities. His letters from Palestine, par- 
ticularly, are inspired by a vein of lofty reflection, 
which can not fail to touch the sympathies of the 
religious reader. 

Pictures of Europe framed in Ideas, by C. A. 
Bartot. (Published by Crosby, Nichols, and 
Co.) The author of this work, an eminent clergy- 
man in Beston, has marked out a similar course to 
that of Professor Upham, and instead of presenting 
to the world the familiar chronicle of a tourist’s 
experience, has consecrated the events of travel to 
the purposes of moral suggestion and religious ap- 
peal. In abstaining from topics of popular excite- 
ment, he limits his audience to the intellectual, the 
cultivated, and the thoughtful; but he will doubt- 
less find appreciative readers to admire the origin- 
ality of his conceptions and the quaint beauty of 
his language. His work is constructed on an en- 
tirely novel plan. Instead of giving a consecutive 
history of his travels, according to the relations of 
place or time, the writer groups his impressions 
under certain general heads, observing the law of 
spiritual or philosophical association rather than 
of local er chronological succession. Thus, one 
chapter is devoted to mountains, another to rivers, 
and another to the sea; while a series of chapters 
treats of the church, society, eountry, mankind, 





mon sense of his readers. His language is simple, 
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sent his thoughts in clusters, instead of a narrative 
of isolated particulars. Mr. Bartol displays the 
fruits of ripe culture and accurate observation 
throughout his volume. The plan of it offers an 
almost irresistible temptation to the indulgence of 
sentimental or imaginative rhetoric, but he is pre- 
served from venturing further than to the confines 
of this seductive field, by a certain homely common 
sense, which is a decided element in his mental 
composition. 

The Annals of San Francisco, by FRANK SOULE, 
Joun H. Ginon, and James Nisser, (Publish- 
ed by D. Appleton and Co.) The progress of Cali- 
fornia, which almost rivals the fables of romance 
in wonderful events, from its original discovery by 
the Spaniards to the present day, is related in this 
volume. A limited space is devoted to historical 
notices of the early settlement of the country, but 
they appear to have been carefully prepared, and 
are both valuable and interesting. Coming down 
to a more recent period, the Annals of San Fran- 
cisco are detailed with great minuteness, including 
a complete picture of social and business life in that 
city, together with biographical sketches of several 
citizens who have taken a prominent part in its 
affairs. The full statistical information with which 
the volume abounds, gives it authority as a work 
of reference, while its striking illustrations of soci- 
ety and character, in the state of transition be- 
tween an almost unqualified Ishmaelism and regu- 
larly organized institutions, open a new chapter in 
the history of human nature. The preparation of 
the volume in the form of annals impairs its inter- 
est as a continuous narrative, and at times almost 
bewilders the reader by the rapid whirl of events. 
It, however, fills a place which no contemporane- 
ous work can occupy, and will be of indisputable 
service to the future historian as a collection of au- 
thentic materials. A large number of portraits, 
local sketches, and other engravings, increase the 
popular utility of the volume. 

Life and Times of Rev. Elijah Hedding, D.D., by 
Rev. D. W. CLark, D.D. (Published by Carlton 
and Phillips.) The subject of this memoir, for 
many years an eminent and beloved Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was a man of uncom- 
mon natural endowments, possessing a stalwart 
and commanding frame, an intellect of rare clear- 
ness and vigor, a powerful will tempered by pecu- 
liar gentleness of disposition, and a bold and ener- 
getic temperament, which qualified him for stations 
of trust and authority among hisfellow-men. Born 
about three quarters of a century since, his career 
is identified with the establishment and progress 
of the Methodist persuasion in this country. ‘This 
was the great mission of his life. With an almost 
unparalleled assiduity, he devoted himself to the 
fultillment of its weighty responsibilities. Com- 
mencing his apostolic labors in an obscure position, 
he gradually rose to the possession of extensive in- 
fluence, impressing the minds of men no less by 
his character and example in daily life, than by 
his exhortations and appeals from the pulpit. He 
was equally beloved in his social and domestic re- 
lations, and honored in his public and official ca- 
pacity. The present volume furnishes an admira- 
ble tribute to his singular excellence. Rich in 
historical reminiscences, the narrative gives a lu- 
cid and instructive view of an important period in 
the annals of ecclesiastical development in the 
United States, It abounds in personal anecdotes 
and incidents, illustrative not only of Bishop Hed- 








ding’s character, but of many interesting phases 
of American society, Few pieces of religious bi- 
ography have been recently published that are en- 
titled to a more cordial recognition, either on ac- 
count of the eminence of their subject, the interest 
of their details, or the skill of their execution, 

The Life of the Rev. Robert Newton, D.D., by 
Tuomas Jackson, (Published by Carlton and Phil. 
lips.) Robert Newton was a celebrated preacher 
among the English Methodists, filling a wide space 
in that ecclesiastical body by his indomitable ac- 
tivity, his eloquence in the pulpit, and his pure and 
glowing religious zeal. His long life was wholly 
devoted to promoting the spiritual good of man- 
kind. Free from sectarian bitterness, and unused 
to the arts of the partisan, he cherished a devoted 
attachment to his own ecclesiastical order, of which, 
through a diversified career, he was one of the 
brightest and most effective supports. His visit 
to this country, in 1840, was an occasion of remark- 
able interest. He was received with cordiality, in 
fact, with great enthusiasm, by his American breth- 
ren. During the six weeks of his visit he traveled 
some two thousand miles, and preached or spoke 
at public meetings nearly one hundred times, every 
where producing an impression of great personal 
excellence and of rare gifts as a pulpit orator. His 
biography is related in this volume in a succinct 
but animated manner, and will prove a valuable 
addition to the record of good men’s lives. 

Of educational works during the past month, 
the most important is The J/athematical Dictionary, 
by CuarvLes Davies and WiiuiAM G. Peck 
(published by A. S. Barnes and Co.), containing 
an explanation of all the terms employed in the 
nomenclature of mathematics, and a condensed and 
popular view of the various branches of mathemat- 
ical science. It will hold a place hitherto unoccu- 
pied in the scientific library. Showing great re- 
search, excellent judgment, and practical skill in 
its preparation, it is equally adapted to the wants 
of the professional student and the general reader. 
——Phillips, Sampson, and Co. have published the 
second part of The Standard Reader, by Erxs 
SArGENT, forming the fourth volume of the ad- 
mirable series of school manuals by the same au- 
thor. D. Appleton and Co. announce The Poly- 
glot Reader, by Professor RoemMER, consisting of a 
series of English extracts from eminent writers, 
with their translations into French, German, Span- 
ish, and Italian. The plan has the merit of nov- 
elty, and, in the hands of judicious teachers, may 
serve a valuable purpose in the study of compara- 
tive philology. 

Among the original novels recently issued is 
Light and Darkness (Appleton and Co.), a story of 
high-wrought passion, with considerable power of 
expression, but showing more familiarity with the 
approved models of fictitious composition than in- 
dividual invention or constructive power, Olie ; 
or, the Old West Room (Mason Brothers), is the 
history of a child, written with almost an exag- 
geration of Wordsworthian simplicity, but with 
many passages of tenderness and pathos. The 
Hidden Path, by Marion Harvanpv (J. C. Derby), 
inculcates a fine moral lesson, illustrating the uses 
of cheerfulness and hope under untoward circum- 
stances, by the delineation of an attractive exam- 
ple. Its style, for the most part, is in excellent 
taste, but without extraordinary power. 

The Iroquois, by Musnte Myrtce (published by 
D, Appleton and Co.), is an enthusiastic portrait- 
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ure of the bright side of Indian character. The 
writer brings the fruits of various learning and 
personal experience to the elucidation of the sub- 
ject, and has embodied them in a readable and in- 
teresting narrative. A number of characteristic 
legends and anecdotes are interspersed in the vol- 
ume, which is richly illustrated with appropriate 
engravings. 

The Unholy Alliance, by W1Li1aM B. Dix (pub- 
lished by C. B. Norton), is an earnest and eloquent 
polemic against the claims of the Allies in their 
conflict with Russia. Not without a strong tincture 
of partisan exaggeration, it forcibly presents what 
the author claims to be an American view of the 
War in the East. 

Habits and Men, by Dr. Doran, is a volume of 
incoherent but often amusing gossip, about human 
costumes and their makers, reprinted from the En- 
glish edition by Redfield. 





Few publications of much interest or importance 
have appeared in England since our last report. 
The completion of Thackeray's ‘‘ Newcomes,” with 
its exquisite closing scenes of natural pathos, is 
almost the event of the month. ‘ Brick and Mar- 
ble Architecture in Italy in the Middle Ages,” by 
Mr. Street, profusely illustrated, and ‘‘ Paper and 
Paper-making, Ancient and Modern,” by Richard 
Henry, with an Introduction by Dr. Croly, may be 
favorably mentioned as supplying considerable in- 
formation on the subjects of which they treat. Dr. 
Arnott has published a work on “‘ The Smokeless 
Fire-place,” which is not the less readable because 
many of its details originated in this country. The 
Evidence lately taken before the House of Com- 
mons on the Adulteration of Food, Drink, and 
Drugs has been republished in a cheap form, and 
has frightened the Londoners nearly as much as 
Mr. Frederic Accum’s lucubrations upon the same 
subject did thirty years ago. A translation of M. 
Guizot’s recent biographical essay on ‘* The Mar- 
ried Life of Rachel, Lady Russell,” has appeared, 
and is well spoken of. New works of fiction by 
Mrs. Trollope, Lord William Lennox, Miss Julia 
Corner, and the author of “Charles Auchester,” 
have also appeared 

Frederick Tennyson, elder brother of the Laure- 
ate, has a volume of poems in the press. Brown- 
ing announces two volumes of poetry. Alexander 
Smith, now settled for life as Secretary of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, has nearly completed a new 
drama. 

Sir John Bowring, now Governor of Hong Kong, 
is preparing an account of his late successful mis- 
sion to Siam, which appears as “ Siam and the Si- 
amese.” Madame Ida Pfeiffer’s ‘‘ Second Journey 
round the World” (including her visit to the Uni- 
ted States), is in the press. The essays and poe- 
try contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine by “ The 
Sketcher” (the Rev. John Eagles) are announced 
as forthcoming in one large volume. Disraeli is 
writing a novel, to be called “ Bolingbroke.” It 
will probably be rich in illustrations of the politics 
and literature of the reigns of Anne and George I. ; 
“Travels in the Brazils,” by Lieutenant Wilber- 
force ; ‘‘ Recollections of Thirty-three Years’ Resi- 
dence in Russia,” by a German nobleman; “ Greece 
and the Greeks of the Present Day,” by M. About; 
and anew weekly “ Journal of Politics, Literature, 
Science, and Art,” to appear early in November 
as The Saturday Review, are among the last an- 





The genius of Turner, the English artist, has 
again brought Mr. Ruskin, its champion and ex- 
positor, into his old field of criticism. Twelve 
drawings, representing the Harbors of England, 
executed in the prime of Turner’s life and skill, 
are in Mr. Ruskin’s hands for critical elucidation. 
The scenes are crowded with boats, as in Turner’s 
** Coast Scenery,” and the circumstance has sup- 
plied the commentator with an unworn and pictur- 
esque topic—the history of boat-building in rela- 
tion to Art in all ages. The work, which is nearly 
completed, will be published during the present 
year. 





The repeal of the newspaper stamp duty in the 
British Islands has not yet led to the expected per- 
manent establishment of cheap daily journals. The 
experiment, tried in nearly all the principal cities 
and towns, has ended in failure, with few excep- 
tions. Diogenes, which has been the apparently suc- 
cessful and low-priced rival of Punch for over two 
years, has ceased to exist. In its place a penny pa- 
per, called The Comic Times, has appeared. The new 
illustrated journal, The People’s Times, is a cheap 
publication started by the Illustrated London News 
to prevent competition. 





The fashion, or rather the fancy for autographs 
appears unabated in England. At the last reported 
sale, the assignment, by Addison and Steele, of a 
half share in the Spectator for £575, November 10, 
1712, executed at the Fountain Tavern, in the 
Strand, sold for $40; two letters by Swift each 
brought $13; a note, from William Cowper to 
Johnson, his publisher, was sold for $26; a letter 
from Frederick the Great, for $50; and the follow- 
ing note from Dr. Franklin, brought $8. It ran: 
“Mr. Strahan,—You are a Member of Parliament, 
and one of that majority which has doomed my 
country to destruction. You have begun to burn 
our towns and murder our people. Look upon 
your hands! They are stained with the blood of 
your relations! You and I were long friends: 
you are now my enemy, and I am yours.—B. 
FRANKLIN.” 

Apropos of autographs. It appears that Mr. 
Monckton Milnes, the poetical Member of Parlia- 
ment, has in his possession many unpublished notes 
of conversations with Dr. Johnson, written at the 
moment, on backs of letters. It is said “some 
are tinged with coarseness, but all are character- 
istic.” A selection from these memoranda is about 
being published for private circulation. There has 
lately turned up, in New South Wales (behind an 
old press in one of the courts of law), a manuscript 
diary, commencing the 23d February, 1775. This 
diary was written by Dr. Thomas Campbell (called 
“Trish Campbell” in Boswell’s work), who is known 
to have been in London early in 1775, where he met 
Johnson at Mr. Thrale’s, and subsequently at other 
places, through the interference of Boswell. The 
diary, which has been republished in New South 
Wales, bears evident marks of accuracy, though 
much inferior in spirit to Boswell’s. It records 
that Johnson, speaking of what he would do with 
the Americans, who had “ revolted,” declared that 
his first step would be to quarter the British army 
on the cities, and if any refused free quarters, he 
would pull down that person’s house, if it was 
joined to other houses, but would burn it if it stood 
alone. He had proposed this, and other mi/d meas- 
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ernment, but the Ministry, who supervised the 
manuscript, expunged them. 





At a recent book sale in London, one of Caxton’s 
books, printed in 1474, consisting of sixty-two 
pages, and entitled “The Game and Playe of the 
Chess,” was sold for two hundred and forty-five 
dollars. In 1826, Lord Audley had given a little 
more than half that sum for this identical copy. 
At the same time, Mr. Vincent Figgins, the Lon- 
don type-founder, has reproduced, in black-letter 
cast by himself from Caxton’s types, this “‘ Game 
of Chess.” He has engraved all the wood-cuts 
from tracings made from the copy of the book in 
the British Museum. The proceeds of the work 
are to be appropriated in aid of the Printers’ Alms- 
houses near London. 


The disputed question of spontaneous ecombus- 
tion, which excited so much discussion when raised 
by Dickens in “‘ Bleak House,” has received assist- 
ance in the aflirmative by a publication from Dr. 
Inman of London, in which he mentions the case 
of a man whose shoulder burst into flame, and who 
lived two days after, as well as that of persons in 
certain stages of consumption, whose breath has 
become phosphorescent. 





Among the novelties of literature in London is 
a weekly Review in the Russian language, to be 
conducted by Alexander Herzen. In the opening 
number, contributions by Victor Hugo, Mazzini, 
Michelet, and Proudhon, were promised. Louis 
Blanc, who continues a resident in London, was 
to write for the second number, which would also 
contain unpublished poems by Poushkine and Ler- 
mentoff, which the censor at St. Petersburg had 
prohibited from being published in Russia. As 
may be judged from the names of the above writ- 
ers, the Russian Review will not advocate the prin- 
ciples of the Czar. 





A complete collection of the tales and romances 
of Hendrik Conscience, the Belgian novelist, only 
a few of which have yet appeared in English, has 
been commenced in London. ‘Two new volumes, 
one containing “The Curse of the Village” and 
“The Happiness of being Rich,” the other “ The 
Miser” and “ Ricketicketack,” tales of modern 


anny,” which he had written for the British Gov- | 


novels to the Libraire Nouvelle at Paris, the con- 
tract being that not less than 20,000 copies of each 
shall be published.—Victor Hugo’s new poem, 
‘“*Les Contemplations,” will appear immediately, 
—The French Vice-consul at Suez has sent to the 
Louvre a papyrus manuscript, 2000 years old, of 
the 18th book of the Iliad. 





From Germany the news is that Herr von Din- 
gelstedt is about to write a History of the English 
Drama.—Herr Bodenstedt is busy with a new 
Epic.—Herr Emanuel von Geibel has a new vyol- 
ume of poems, mostly ballads, in the press. 





The ‘‘Chants Historiques de la Flandre,” from 
A.D. 400 to A.D. 1650, collected by Louis de 
Baecker, are very highly spoken of by foreign 
critics. 





Among the novelties of foreign literature may 
be mentioned the appearance of a weekly news- 
paper in Cairo called “ The Egyptian Spectator,” 
printed in Italian. 





If credence be given to a paper recently read 
before the Société Francaise de Photographie at 
Paris, M. Testud de Beauregard has succeeded in 
obtaining colored photographs by the agency of 
light.—At Manchester, in England, some curious 
microscopic portraits have lately been exhibited. 
One, of the size of a pin’s head, when magnified 
several hundred times, was seen to contain a group 
of seven portraits of members of the artist’s family, 
the likenesses being admirably distinct. Another, 
of still less size, represented a mural table in a 
church, and the miniature photograph covered 
only 1-900th part of a superficial inch, and con- 
tained 680 letters, every one of which could be dis- 
tinctly seen by the aid of the microscope. 





Mr. Henry Colburn, who had been a publisher 
in London nearly forty years, had died at the age 
of seventy-one. Commencing as keeper of the Cir- 
culating Library in Conduit Street, now and for a 
number of years in the hands of Messrs. Saunders 
and Otley, he established the New Monthly Maga- 
zine in 1814, as a rival to the Monthly, then in the 
hands of Sir Richard Phillips. Its first editor was 
Dr. John Watkins, a heavy compiler of numerous 


biographies. In 1820, Thomas Campbell the poet 


Flemish life, have just been issued; and another 
volume, we hear, is in the press, and will shortly 
appear simultaneously in Antwerp, Paris, and 
London. 





A new Biography of Handel, the composer, by 
M. Victor Scheelcher, is nearly ready. It will be 
enriched with a variety of new materials from the 
Handelian MSS. belonging to Queen Victoria. 
Among these is an entire oratorio, called ‘‘ The 
Passion,” the very existence of which has hereto- 
fore been unknown. It was probably written 
when Handel visited Italy. 





The French Government has employed M. Al- 
exandre Dumas to collect all the popular ballad 
poetry of the South of France.—A. Dumas, the 
younger, has produced a work of fiction called ‘A 
Woman's Romance” (Le Roman d’une Femme), in 
which he apparently emulates the sensuous char- 
acter of Eugene Sue’s writings.—George Sand has 
sold a number of unpublished (perhaps unwritten ?) 


succeeded him, at a salary of £500 a year, and ad- 
ditional payment for contributions, and continued 
at the helm for ten years, after which time his suc- 
cessors were Bulwer, Hook, Hood, and Aiasworth. 
Last year the last named purchased the Magazine. 
Mr. Colburn was “the fashionable publisher” for 
a long time, and encouraged aristocratic writers 
by clever puffs and large prices. After a'struggle 
of many years, this spurious system broke down; 
and among the crowd of good-family and titled 
authors brought forward by Mr. Colburn, perhaps 
Bulwer and James have alone maintained a high 
reputation. Mr. Colburn published astonishingly 
few first-class works, Evelyn’s Memoirs and Pe- 
pys’s Diary stand almost alone. A few of Lady 
Morgan’s works may also deserve to be named per- 
haps. About three years ago Mr. Colburn retired 
from business, retaining a sole interest in his Mag- 
azine and a few other copyrights, among which the 
most valuable is Burke’s Peerage, which is under- 
stood to have yielded a clear profit of £1500 for 
many years, 








Chitor’s 


HE POST-OFFICE is, in some respects, the 

most important department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In time of peace, the interests commit- 
ted to its charge are more extensive and more 
delicate than those regulated by the State, War, 
Navy, Interior, or Finance departments. Properly 
administered, it affords a greater amount of hap- 
piness to a greater number of persons than any, or 
perhaps all of these ; inefficiently managed, it may 
inflict a far greater aggregate of injury. 

Strictly speaking, the transmission of corre- 
spondence is not a national concern. The carry- 
ing of letters is not legitimately the office of a gov- 
ernment, any more than the carrying of goods or 
passengers; it bears no analogy to the administra- 
tion of the foreign policy of the nation, of the mil- 
itary or naval resources, of the public lands, or the 
finances. It was made a government monopoly in 
most European countries at a time when individual 
enterprise was inadequate to carry out undertak- 
ings on so great a scale as a system of posts ex- 
tending over a whole kingdom, and was, in gen- 
eral, so used as to be a source of pecuniary profit 
and political power to the monarch. Introduced 


into America long before men had begun to ques- 
tion the policy of allowing the State to usurp so 
important a monopoly, it was handed down to us 


as one of the few useful institutions of colonial 
times, and became, under the direction of Benja- 
nin Franklin, a department of the Government in 
the very first year of the republic. Such it has 
ever since continued to be. Were the reconstruc- 
tion of the fabric of State imperatively forced on 
us, it may be a question whether it would be 
wise to follow the European example with regard 
to the Post-office. It has been contended, with 
great force, that in a nation organized on a purely 
democratic basis—and especially on the principle 
that the least possible power should be delegated to 
the State—the Government has no more right to 
monopolize the carriage of the mails than to usurp 
the exclusive use of the telegraph or the railways. 
And it has been confidently asserted that were the 
transmission of the mails now thrown open to 
competition among private individuals, greater 
celerity, security, and responsibility would be at- 
tained than the present system can ever insure. 
Still as, at present, the number of those who desire 
to see the Post-office taken out of the hands of 
the Government is so small as to be almost insig- 
nificant, it could serve no useful purpose to discuss 
the merits of the private mail system. Our Post- 
office—such as it is—is an established fact, and 
likely to remain so for some time. Instead of 
seeking to abolish, let us see if we can not mend it. 

For, important, vital as are its functions, there 
is but one voice in all the country as to the neces- 
sity for Postal Reform. The newspapers in every 
State in the Union teem with complaints of letters 
lost and delayed. It is notorious that the mail 
does not travel with the speed required by the 
business community, or consistent with the facil- 
ities afforded by railroads and steamers. Equally 
certain it is that the proportion of letters lost is far 
greater than would be the case under a well-ordered 





Cahle, 


system. There are but few business men in our 
large cities who can not testify, from personal expe- 
rience, to this disgraceful fact. That the mails are 
robbed to a very large aggregate amount by persons 
employed in the several post-offices, there can be 
no rational doubt. Each successive Postmaster 
General has admitted the fact in his annual re- 
ports; and though, as they usually observe, the 
losses by depredation are inconsiderable in propor- 
tion to the amounts passing through the mails, 
they are still far more than the losers can spare, 
and very far more than Government agents should 
purloin. It is no doubt true that in many cases 
the Post-office bears the sins of dishonest porters 
and messengers, who steal the letters they are di- 
rected to mail. But many letters which have been 
stolen or lost have been mailed by persons on 
whom no suspicion could rest—as, for instance, by 
the writer in person. Post-office clerks have been 
convicted of robbing the mails. In fine, between 
thirty and forty thousand individuals in this coun- 
try are placed in such a position that they may rob 
the mail without a certainty of detection ; they are 
not chosen to fill that position from their superior 
integrity ; it would be miraculous if there were not 
some rogues among them. 

Let us see, first, what is the cause of mail de- 
lays, and how they can be remedied. ‘ My only 
surprise,” says Mr. Postmaster Campbell, in his 
last report, “is, that greater delays in the deliv- 
ery of letters have not taken place.” The cause 
he assigns is the defective schemes of distribution. 
This may require a word of explanation. 

Previous to 1810, each postmaster forwarded 
the letters mailed in his office direct to their des- 
tination by the route which he considered the 
shortest. This plan answered well enough for the 
last century, at the close of which there were not 
1000 post-offices in the country. But when the 
number of offices increased to 2300, as they did in 
1810, direct transmission became almost impossi- 
ble, from the want of adequate information among 
the postmasters astoroutes. Mr. Gideon Granger, 
therefore, selected a certain number of central of- 
fices, which he designated distributing offices, and 
directed that all letters addressed to places out of 
the State in which they were mailed should be for- 
warded in bundles to these offices. His plan was 
to make two great divisions of letters. First, let- 
ters addressed to places within the State where 
mailed were to be forwarded directly to those 
places. Second, letters addressed to persons with- 
out the State were to be packed up in four parcels, 
labeled Northern, Eastern, Southern, and West- 
ern, and forwarded accordingly: at the first dis- 
tributing office they met they were to be opened, 
redistributed, and readdressed to the distributing 
office for the State in which their place of destina- 
tion was situate. That this plan was an improve- 
ment on the old one was probable enough, but its 
defects are apparent at a glance. The charge for 
distribution was seven per cent.; and as mails 
were distributed seldom less than twice, and occa- 
sionally as often as four times, the whole post- 
office revenue was consumed in commissions paid 
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to postmasters for distribution. Moreover, the 
delays caused by frequent distributions were intol- 
erable. After several fruitless attempts at reform, 
Mr. Charles A. Wickliffe abolished, in 1843, the 
plan of geographical distribution, and directed 
postmasters to mail all letters addressed to places 
“the location of which was known to them,” di- 
rect to those places; letters for all other places 
being mailed to the nearest distributing office. 
The evils of this system soon became obvious. 
Letters wandered over the country in hopeless con- 
fusion, and distributions were hardly less frequent 
than before. In 1850 Mr. Hall enforced a better 
plan. This was to mail direct ‘all letters ad- 
dressed to offices in the State where mailed, to 
distributing offices, to capitals of States and Ter- 
ritories, and to offices between which and the office 
of mailing no distributing office intervened ;” in 
other cases, to mail ‘‘to the nearest distributing 
office short of the place to which the letter is ad- 
dressed.” This method is still in use. 

Its defects are obvious. In the first place, the 
postmaster at the office where a letter is mailed is 
not always sufficiently acquainted with the topog- 
raphy of the country to know which is “ the near- 
est distribution office short of the place to which 
the letter is addressed.” It may happen that the 
nearest office in miles is not the nearest in time. 
The place of destination may be, from the disposi- 
tion of the local railroads er steamers, nearer in 
time than the distributing office. Our lines of in- 
ternal communication alter daily; it would be- 
impossible for every postmaster in the Union to 
acquaint himself with every new steamer that is 
placed on a route, or every new bit of railroad that 
is built. Again, the postmasters at the distribut- 
ing offices do not always know the shortest cut to 
their dependent offices. Some distributing offices 
are the postal capitals of districts containing many 
hundred offices. To find out the shortest route to 
these, and to keep one’s self au courant of the 
changes which are constantly taking place, is no 
light task—a task which many distributing officers 
are unwilling or unable to perform. 

From these causes, as Mr. Campbell admits, 
mistakes, involving serious delays, must constant- 
ly occur. Under the present system, letters will 
constantly be mailed by ignorant postmasters from 
point to point on their route, and redistributed at 
each point, instead of being forwarded direct to 
the nearest distributing office. 

The remedy proposed by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is to prepare new distribution schemes for 
each distributing office, and oblige postmasters to 
be guided by them. Obviously, the best plan of 
all would be to mail direct from every post-office 
in the country to every other. But as the number 
of offices now established exceeds 24,000—it was 
23,925 last December—this appears impracticable. 
It may safely be assumed that, without a large in- 
crease in the number of distributiag offices, the 
evils of the present system can not be removed. 
The second and third, and even fourth, distribu- 
tions which now take place are due, not only to 
the ignorance of postmasters, but to the large num- 
ber of subordinate offices depending on one distri- 
buting office. If these latter were multiplied to 
twice their present number; if a map and table, 
prepared by the department, were furnished to each 
postmaster, indicating at a glance the radius of 
each distributing office, and the names of all the 
minor offices dependent thereon; if, finally, once 





or twice a month, or oftener, all postmasters were 
notified of the establishment of all new offices, of 
the distributing offices with which they were con. 
nected, and of all alterations in the routes and 
means of conveyance, it does not seem that any 
delay need take place in the transmission of the 
mails. Until direct mailing can be established 
throughout the country, passengers will always 
travel faster than the mails, for the simple reason 
that letters require at least one distribution. But 
there need be no more than one, and it need not 
occupy over a very few hours. 

It is almost hopeless to expect that in this coun- 
try the mails can ever be transmitted with the 
same celerity as is secured in England. There, al] 
railway companies are bound by their charters to 
convey the mails at such hours and with such 
speed as the Postmaster General may direct. ]] 
the chief mails accordingly leave the large cities 
between seven and ten P.M., travel at the highest 
rate of speed, and are calculated to reach their 
destination in time to be distributed before busi- 
ness hours in the morning. Here, on the contrary, 
the department has no more power over the rail- 
ways than a private individual, and the conse. 
quence is, that many of the most important mails 
leave the large cities at the most inconvenient 
hour of the day, and travel at a slower rate than 
could be obtained on the various lines. In En- 
gland, as in this country, the rate of remuneration 
to mail carriers is fixed by private agreement be- 
tween the department and the carrier; but, there, 
in case of disugreement, the law provides that ar- 
bitrators may be called in, and the railway or 
steamer compelled to carry the mail for the sum 
awarded by them. No such law exists here. The 
highest compensation paid in England is $452 per 
mile per annum; here, the law declares that no more 
shall be paid than $300 per mile per annum; but 
means are found to evade it by allowing extra com- 
pensation for night, or coach service, etc., and a 
few railways obtain considerably more. The road 
across the Jerseys, from New York to New Bruns- 
wick and New Brunswick to Philadelphia—a re- 
markably fortunate road in every respect—obtains 
$449 and $463 50 per mile per annum. But the 
average cost is greater in England than here, being 
not less than 13 cents per mile traveled, while ours 
is only 11 cents 4 mills. It is needless to add, that 
the average speed is proportionately far greater 
there than here. 

We will venture to hazard the assertion, that at 
some future day a consolidation of all the railway 
companies of the United States will be attempted, 
and may be carried into effect. Such a contin- 
gency offers the only reliable prospect of a satis- 
factory transmission of the mails. Until it is real- 
ized, the department will be always more or less at 
the merey of the companies, and the public service 
will suffer. At present, all parties are dissatisfied, 
and no practical scheme of accommodation seems 
feasible. The postmaster complains that the com- 
panies seek to drive too hard a bargain with the 
department. The companies retort that they are 
carrying the mails at a loss, And the public, 
with more justice than either, protests against the 
slowness and irregularity with which the mails are 
carried. 

The second count in the public indictment against 
the Post-office refers to the loss or robbery of letters 
containing money ; and the question is, how can it 
be prevented in future ? 
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A preliminary and not unimportant inquiry in 
a consideration of this topic is, ought the post- 





office to undertake to carry money at all? It has 
been urged that the Post-office was established in 
order to provide ‘‘a suitable and convenient means 
of correspondence, and the diffusion of intelli- 
gence ;” and that the conveyance of money, which 
is a branch of the banking or exchange business, 
does not legitimately fall within the scope of its 
purpose. With a certain class of strict construc- 
tionists this argument has had such weight, that 
they have set their faces against any such modifi- 
cation of the law as would facilitate or give secur- 
ity to the transmission of moneys by mail. They 
take the ground, that Congress did not establish 
the postal system to compete with bankers, and 
therefore, if people choose to employ the mail for 
a purpose for which it was not designed, they must 
do so at their own risk. This is the gist of their 
argument, though, for obvious reasons, it is not 
usually put in such plain English as this. It seems 
doubtful whether the objection will stand the test 
ofexamination. The carriage of money is undoubt- 
edly a branch of the banking business, but not more 
so than the carriage of letters and newspapers is of 
the business of acommon carrier. If Government 
may undertake the one, it may as well undertake 
the other likewise. In point of fact, in the origin, 
posts were established as much for the conveyance 
of money as for the carriage of letters. The first 
European post-carriers, about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, were employed not only to car- 
ry but to collect moneys, All the old British stat- 
utes on the subject regard the conveyance of money 
as a legitimate branch of the postal business. And 
as our Post-office is in reality an offshoot from 
that of England, confirmed and amended by Con- 
gress, it does not appear logical to deny it the pos- 
session of powers which have always been inherent 
in the parent institution. 

Admitting that it is the business of the Post- 
office to carry money, it follows, that means must 
be taken to render that branch of the department 
as safe as possible. Until last session of Congress, 
no distinction was drawn by the Post-office between 
letters containing money and those containing in- 
telligence. All were thrust into one common bag. 
The postmaster knew how many letters the bag 
contained, but not their contents or character. It 
was not possible to trace a letter containing money, 
or to ascertain for a certainty whether it had ever 
been mailed or not. That robberies should have 
been common under such a system is not surpris- 
ing, for it secured comparative impunity to the 
thief. Indeed, when the nature of the temptation, 
and the difficulty of detecting a theft are consider- 
ed, the wonder is rather that any letters escaped 
than that some were stolen. 

During last session, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Campbell, Congress passed an Act to authorize the 
registration of valuable letters. By this Act a 
person desirous of remitting money by mail, may 
have the letter containing it registered, on payment 
of a fee of five cents ; in which case it is put into a 
separate bag, entered separately in the books of the 
office, forwarded with peculiar precautions, and 
only delivered to the recipient on his signing a 
receipt for it. It was expected by the Post-office 
Committee that this system would put an end to 
depredations, and obtain general favor with the 
community. To what extent the former expecta- 


no complaints of the loss of registered letters have 
been made public; but it may roundly be asserted 
that the system is not popular, and is not likely to 
be. In the first place, rightly or wrongly, the pub- 
lic are not satisfied that it affords a much higher 
degree of protettion than the old plan. Responsi- 
bility for lost letters is still expressly disclaimed 
by the department; and though the precautions 
adopted may render it much more difficult than 
formerly to purloin a letter, theft is still quite pos- 
sible. Impunity is no longer secured by Act of 
Congress to Post-office thieves; but, after all, the 
public is still left to rely on the individual probity 
of the agents of the department. The system is 
still very far from that unquestionable security 
which ought to be the characteristic of a national 
institution. Moreover, the formalities required— 
the receipts, and so forth—are troublesome and on- 
erous. Business men doubt whether, if the system 
were generally adopted, the extra tax imposed 
would defray the cost of the registration, separate 
entries, receipts, duplicates, etc., which the post-of- 
fices are required tomake. At all events, say they, 
so very cumbrous a piece of mechanism ought to in- 
sure something more than approximative security. 

The more the subject has been discussed the 
stronger has grown the impression, among the 
thinking portion of the community, that a trial 
should be made of the money order system. It has 
long been in use in England, France, Germany, 
and Russia, and in these countries has almost en- 
tirely superseded every other method for the trans- 
mission of small sums. In France, small country 
dealers know no other plan of remittance. In Rus- 
sia and Germany, under more complex systems— 
which actually convert the post-offices into bank- 
ing-houses, doing a large business in domestic ex- 
changes—post-office orders are the common mode 
of transmitting large as well as small sums. In 
England the money order system was established 
by Rowland Hill, in 1838. To silence the opposi- 
tion of the bankers, a rule was made limiting the 
amount of a money order to £5. For a money or- 
der of the value of £2 the charge was 3d., ora trifle 
less than three-quarters per cent. ; for less sums the 
charge was the same. For an order of £5 the 
charge was 6d., or one-half per cent. ; and between 
£5 and £2 the charge was the same. The business 
of the money order office, during the first quarter 
of its existence, amounted to nearly £50,000, and 
necessitated the employment of other clerks besides 
the three whom Rowland Hill had appointed. At 
the present time the amounts paid on money or- 
ders at the London office alone, average four mill- 
ions of pounds annually, and the whole business 
of this branch of the department has amounted to 
fifteen millions in the year. Over three hundred 
clerks are employed. So vast is the quantity of 
paper consumed, that by reducing the size of the 
order from half to a quarter of a sheet, a late 
postmaster effected an economy of $5500 a year, 
In France the charge is higher, averaging five per 
cent. on the amount transmitted, in consequence 
of the preponderance of small remittances. But 
for this sum—to which a small stamp tax was add- 
ed by the needy government of Louis Philippe— 
the safe arrival of the money is guaranteed by the 
department. The profits of this branch of the Paris 
office are very considerable. 

Now, why should not a similar system be estab- 
lished here? Money is transmitted in this country 





tion has been realized we can not state; certainly 





from place to place by two distinct classes of per- 
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sons—traders, who remit to each other in the course 
of commercial business; and private individuals, 
who remit in order to discharge private debts, or 
for some other purpose not commercial. The first 
class of remittances are usually large; the latter 
usually small. The former fall sproperly with- 
in the especial domain of the banking community. 
When Brown of Chicago desires to pay Smith in 
New York $5000 for dry goods bought of him; 
when Jones of Columbus seeks to take up his note 
for $10,000, falling due at the Merchant’s Bank in 
this city; when Green of Wall Street has to pay 
Black of Onvida $3000 for flour bought of him, 
their plan is obviously to go to the established 
banks and transmit through them, For, all things 
being equal, the bankers, whose sole business it is 
to transmit and deal in money, are certain to be 
able to remit for a customer much cheaper than the 
Post-office could. It would be for the advantage 
neither of the department nor of the parties con- 
cerned, nor of the country at large, that this ex- 
tensive branch of the trade in money should be a 
monpoly of the Government. 

With the other class of remittances the case is 
different. They are usually such small amounts 
that the banks do not care to be troubled with 
them, Such are, for instance, remittances to pub- 


lishers of newspapers and periodicals for subscrip- 
tions or advertisements; a remittance to Mr. Stew- 
art of Broadway for a piece of lace or a silk dress 
which a young lady can not purchase at Louisville 
or Buffalo: a dollar or two to this or that retail 
dealer in a large city from a country customer who 
desires a particular article to be forwarded by ex- 


press; a doctor or lawyer’s fee; a loan or present 
from a thriving immigrant to his poor relations. 
In all these, and this class of cases generally, the 
amount is now usually forwarded in the shape of 
bank-notes inclosed in a letter. These are the 
amounts which are lost or stolen in the Post-office. 
There appears to be no reason why an attempt 
should not be made to provide for their transmis- 
sion by money orders, which could not be stolen 
and turned into cash without a forgery difficult to 
execute and remarkably liable to detection. 

It has been pretended by the opponents of the 
money order system that the great number of 
offices already established—over 24,000—would 
create inextricable confusion, if each were to begin 
to draw upon all the others. But it will be time 
enough to discuss this objection when the contin- 
gency it imagines becomes likely to occur, Com- 
mon sense, as well as foreign experience, shows 
that, while there would be many drawing offices, 
the offices drawn upon would always be very few 
in number. In England and France four-fifths or 
more of the post-office orders are drawn upon half- 
a-dozen large cities in each. In France more than 
half are drawn on Paris. In England a third are 
drawn on London. It would be so here. Nine- 
tenths of the money orders, drawn in the country, 
would be forwarded to the large and seaboard 
cities. For the first year or two of a money order 
system, it is not likely that over twelve offices 
would have to perform a large disbursing business ; 
and the operations would be of the simplest char- 
acter. 

Taking it for granted that merchants would not 
avail themselves of the scheme—as it would not be 
intended for them—it may be assumed that money 
orders would range on an average from $5 to $25, 
There would appear to be no reason for refusing to 





grant an order for twenty-five cents, or for five 
hundred dollars, if it were wanted; but the bulk 
of the orders would probably lie between the above 
limits. We have seen that the British charge js 
nearly } per cent. for amounts less than $10, and 
+ per cent. for those between $10 and $25; while 
the French rate is for small amounts, over 5 per 
cent., and diminishes in proportion to the amount 
of the order. Money is dearer here than in Eu- 
rope, and commissions on its transmission are 
usually higher. It is probable, on a general aver. 
age, that persons remitting bank-notes under the 
present system to the seaboard cities from the in- 
land States or country towns lose 2 per cent. for 
discount. <A tax of ten cents on a money order 
for $10 and any less sum, of fifteen cents on any 
sum between $10 and $25, and of } per cent. for 
any larger sum would be cheerfully paid, and 
would handsomely remunerate the post-office. If 
on calculation it was found that the service could 
be performed for less, so much the better, but no 
one would consider these rates too high. A party 
obtaining a post-office order would of course be at 
liberty to register the letter in which it was in- 
closed, if he chose; but as the orders would be 
valueless without the indorsation of the recipient, 
the chances of their being stolen and cashed by 
means of a forged signature would obviously be too 
small to render such a precaution generally neces- 
sary. 

This would be the crowning advantage of the 
system. Security, the first consideration in such 
matters, would be as nearly obtained as is possible. 
Furthermore, a severe temptation would be re- 
moved from the path of the post-office clerks and 
postmasters. ‘This is a point to which too little 
attention has been paid. At present, large sums 
of money pass daily through the hands of individ- 
uals who are in receipt of a mere pittance for their 
services, and to whom the contents of a single 
letter would be a godsend. They know that if 
they steal, the chances are that they will escape 
detection. Some post-office clerks are so strait- 
ened in their circumstances that to resist such a 
temptation is absolutely heroic. Is it right, is it 
honorable for the government of this moral country 
to place thousands of citizens in so trying a posi- 
tion? In our homes we impose on ourselves the 
duty of guarding our dependents and our children 
against temptation; yet, collectively, we expose a 
large class of our fellow-citizens to the most cruel 
species of trial. Assuredly this ought not to be. 
If for no other reason, for the sake of the post- 
office clerks, for the poor fellows who work twelve 
hours a day and see their children lack the neces- 
saries of life while they handle hundreds of dollars 
daily, let us try the money order system. 

One word remains to be said. Improved 
schemes of distribution, better arrangements with 
railway companies, and money orders, may help to 
impart celerity and security to the mails; but 
they can not insure them without thorough effi- 
ciency on the part of the admistrators of the system. 
The most perfect organization is sure to be de- 
feated by ignorance or carelessness in its instru- 
ments. Have we adopted the best plan for guard- 
ing against these fatal dangers, and for securing an 
intelligent and able post-office staff? Is election- 
eering activity a symptom of business capacity? 
Are stump speakers likely to be the best account- 
ants? Are professional politicians usually good 
office men? What should we think of a merchant 
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who made a point of discharging all his clerks and 
engaging raw hands onceevery fouryears? Could 
any private business be conducted on such a princi- 
ple? Ask any experienced assistant postmaster at 
Washington, and he will tell you that, in his opin- 
ion, the chief defect of the postal system is the rule 
which confides its administration to thirty odd thou- 
sand new handsevery four years. He will say that 
of these thirty odd thousand a very considerable 
proportion are not fit to conduct any business at 
all; that of the remainder, the bulk do not learn 
their duties thoroughly till close upon the time when 
their term of service expires. That hardly any 
among the number feel any zeal for the service. 
That they accept it from idleness, perform its du- 
ties reluctantly, and with ill-will. That every 
successive head of the department has abandoned 
the task of reform from sheer despair and disgust 
at the inefficiency of the army he hoped to dis- 
cipline. And that—in plain language—the people 
of the United States must not expect to possess a 
well-ordered postal system until the patronage of 
the department ceases to be the reward of political 
services, 


—_——_——. 


Ehitor’s Easy Chair. 


\ HEN we go to Europe we make pilgrimages 

to the tombs of kings and poets, and hear in 
the wind that sighs through the cypresses above 
their graves the song of as much wisdom as Ham- 
let found in the skull. But if the chief charm of 
the memory of the dead lies in the thought of their 
goodness, the village grave-yard, populous with a 
nameless throng, should inspire the most cheerful 
reflections, The poet Gray has fully yielded him- 
self to this conviction in his Elegy. The lives of 
noted men are so luminous from the fixed attention 
of the world turned toward them, that the imagin- 
ation can not expand in reveries of what they 
might have been. What they were is forced too 
strongly upon the mind. But over the grave of 
the village smith, or the village schoolmaster, or 
clergyman, it is easy to believe in great possibili- 
ties of virtue superior to most royal renowns, and 
to feel that ‘‘ some mute, inglorious Milton,” ‘“‘ some 
Hampden guiltless,” or some humble Napoleon, lies 
unremembered beneath our feet. And from the 
hour of musing, though we bring away no poem so 
perfect that, like the Elegy, it shall make some 
general upon the eve of his triumph willing to 
relinquish all his glory if he might have written 
the verses, yet we may well bring away quieter 
hearts and firmer vows and the royal resolution of 
living nobly. 

But if this is possible from the mere supposition 
of virtue, how much more so is it when no uncer- 
tain goodness serves for a text, but the grave of a 
man whose fame is as fixed as that of a king. 
Such a grave has been lately closed, and in it lies 
aman who was a good citizen and a generous 
friend: a man of such probity, and sweetness, and 
dignity of character, who so used his fortune as 
the steward of celestial bounty, and in all the 
changes of a various life was true to the good, 
honest instinct of a man, that the city in which he 
lived and died felt that, in losing him, it had lost 
one of the men who make cities tolerable, and keep 
fresh our faith in human nature. 

In the papers of the Spectator, and occasionally 
in the literature of the last half of the last century, 
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there is a character like Sir Roger de Coverley, or 
Sir Andrew Freeport, or Squire Allworthy, drawn 
with such tender reality that we have even more 
sympathy with them than with many of the more 
striking and brilliant figures of fiction. It is be- 
cause there is nothing so intimate and lovely as 
the tranquil virtues—because humanity, and gener- 
osity, and fidelity to high principle, and the simple 
dignity of a clear conscience, are better than the 
more exciting displays of a rare and occasional 
height of thought and action. And these tranquil 
virtues blossom in peace and amidst peaceful pur- 
suits. Tennyson decries a sham peace, and with 
justice. The hero of “Maud” protests with the 
ardor of passion against the mildew and canker of 
a stagnation which calls itself calm because it is 
not heaving, and which forgets that death is the 
synonym of stagnation. But there is a purer 
peace of which Tennyson has himself sung in 
‘*Locksley Hall,” a “federation of the world,” 
which is the result of the quiet virtues. A com- 
mercial age will naturally deify commerce, and for- 
get that Mercury is the god of thieves, But com- 
merce is not necessarily cheating, and a man may 
be a successful trader without being a sheer swin- 
dler, Yet so strong is the tendency to regard 
financial cheating with leniency, as if a people bent 
upon money-making must necessarily be a little, 
or a good deal, mean, that a man who succeeds 
only by the exercise of the most worthy powers, 
and who shows by his use of wealth that he had a 
right to be rich, helps the cause of good morals 
more than many a historic hero. 

People complain that the novelists and poets 
slander human nature. It is roundly asserted that 
the world is better than it appears in books. Itis 
both better and worse. If virtue of a high grade 
were the rule, the virtuous man would not be so 
greatly eulogized when he died. If honesty were 
universal, we should not advertise rewards for the 
simple doing of one’s duty, and Dick, the scavenger, 
having found your wife’s diamond ring, would feel 
himself insulted if you offered him money for his 
honesty in returning it. Our friend the Chinese 
Philosopher saw the shops with closed shutters and 
heard the bells tolling. He asked what public 
calamity had befallen, and was told that Benefac- 
tus, the good merchant, was dead. ‘ Ah,” replied 
the Philosopher, measuring his steps by the tolling 
bells, “every day for a year I have read in the 
papers of the deaths of merchants, but now for the 
first time have I seen the signs of mourning. The 
good merchants, then, are few.” The tolling bells 
seemed to catch the burden of his sigh, and over 
the grieving city trembled the melancholy words, 
‘The good merchants, then, are few.” 

But the debt of men to a good man can not be 
estimated. There is no genius, no gift, no excel- 
lence of any kind which can for a moment be com- 
pared to grace and goodness of character. That is 
the precious ointment which makes all the house 
sweet. A great poet may die, and the world be 
sorry. A great philosopher may die, and all the 
institutes and learned bodies in the world conspire 
to write a becoming epitaph. A great states- 
man may die, and all the politicians may wear 
mourning upon the left sleeve for two days. But 
their departure may only have removed sullenness, 
and gloom, and impatience, and meanness, and de- 
ceit, out of the family, while the death of a daugh- 
ter, or an unknown son, or a kind friend, of all of 
whom the learned bodies were ignorant, and for 
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whose death the most politic politician could not 
help his interest by wearing crape, shall be like 
the sunset and the end of summer. It is so with 
the quiet good man; the faithful pastor, who did 
not preach eloquent sermons, and was less anxious 
about his surplice than his sins; the obscure law- 
yer who was the friend of the widows and father- 
less; the small tradesman who knew that he to 
whom one talent was intrusted was as responsible 
for it as he to whom a million had been given; 
and the great merchant, building cities, founding 
schools, managing national interests, the kind fa- 
ther, the trusty friend, and always the good man. 
It is no wonder that the bells toll when they 
die, and that the community deplores the loss of 
that which makes it truly respectable. The world 
can afford to lose genius and dazzling talent. It 
is only as genius allies itself with goodness that it 
becomes of the profoundest human interest. But 
the world clings to its good men, and lets them go 
only with a real sorrow. 


“So many worlds, so much to do, 
So little done, such things to be, 
How know I what had need of thee, 
For thou wert strong as thou wert true ? 
. . * . * . 
“We pass: the path that each man trod 
Is dim, or will be dim, with weeds; 
What fame is left for human deeds 
In endless age? It rests with God.” 


EnG.isn gentlemen and ladies are very fond of 
coming to the United States and writing books 
about us. They are generally of very little value, 
but have a great deal of the most charming mis- 
understanding and misrepresentation. An En- 
glishman loses his wits the moment he arrives in 
America, and there are few objects that more la- 
mentably appeal to compassion than the Bull fresh 
upon our shores, It is not so in other countries. 
In France he is imperious, surly, and sullen; but 
he is the same old Bull who pastures at home upon 
the eternal fogs of his Channel and smoke of his 
factories. In Italy he outrages romance, and 
shows, by sharp contrast, the beauty of pictur- 
esqueness and grace ; but he is calm, scholarly, and 
perceptive. He knows something of the people, 
and of their history and habits. He knows that 
the vernacular of the Pope is not Choctaw, and 
that the Doge’s palace is not in Naples, nor St. 
Peter’s at Leghorn. He also understands that the 
inhabitants of Italy speak the Italian language, 
and that they neither wear blankets for body-coats, 
nor tufts of wild feathers to cover their heads. He 
is also quite sure that Lombardy is not the capital 
of Florence, and is not surprised to find that Pes- 
tum is not upon the Pincio. His farther knowledge 
is equally accurate and remarkable. He is led to 
believe that the King of Sardinia is not the Pope 
of Rome, and he fearlessly asserts that the leaning 
Tower of Pisa is not a straight chimney in Paler- 
mo, and that Sicily is not situated in the Alban 
Mount. He never confounds Tivoli with Venice, 
and rarely explores the Campagna to find the Ri- 
alto. 

These things show the careful preparation of 
Bull for his Italian tour. They indicate a glim- 
mering conviction in his mind that there are other 
places besides Great Britain and the Colonies, and 





the capital of New Haven, and the Mississippj 
plunges over the Rocky Mountains, making the 
famous falls of Niagara. Maine is a flourishing 
city at the mouth of the Pennsylvania, where it 
empties into Cape Cod, and the iron-works of Low- 
ell lie in happy juxtaposition to the extensive cot. 
ton swamps of Pittsburg and the grain produc. 
ing uplands of Florida. The chattel slavery in the 
neighborhood of Massachusetts, the metropolis of 
Charleston, is the subject of lively animadversion, 
according to Bull, with the Puritanical and trans. 
cendental philosophers of the State of Savannah, 
while the boundless hot prairies of the White Mount- 
ains yield unlimited pasturage for the buffaloes that 
yearly gallop in countless herds from the heights 
of Baltimore to the sunny solitudes of the distant 
Territory of Boston. 

The inhabitants of this vast country having fool- 
ishly thrown away the advantages of being govern- 
ed by the pure probity, lofty principle, and manly 
ability that marked the reign of the great and good 
George III., the most potent of monarchs and pro- 
lific of fathers, and having achieved independence 
under the guidance of their only great man, a 
certain General Washington Irving, who formerly 
served under General Braddock at the taking of 
Sleepy Hollow, always go armed with a jack-knife, 
which they use with great ferocity upon their foes, 
after having blinded them by a sudden discharge 
of tobacco-juice, which they carry concealed in 
their mouths. This singular people wear patent- 
leather boots, and, with a ludicrous affectation of 
civilization, wrap themselves in dress-coats for 
what they call evening parties, which consist of a 
very tolerable, but amusing, imitation of well-dress- 
ed men and lovely women, who talk, and dance, 
and eat, not altogether unlike the superior Britons 
to which we are accustomed at home. 

“ Before leaving home,” says an author of this 
class, “I had been credibly informed that it was 
useless to bring combs and brushes to a country 
like this, in which the art of coiffure was entirely 
unknown, and I consequently arrived with my 
head in a suitably savage state. Judge of my 
surprise, upon landing, to find the inhabitants not 
only with hair properly brushed, but also care- 
fully parted behind, as in the choicest circles of 
our native nobility. And I am even told that 
there have been instances of the bandeaux enra- 
gees, perfectly well authenticated, in the remoter 
parts of the country. Upon looking from my win- 
dows, which open upon Broadway, I was surprised 
not to see buffalo roaming at large upon the prairies, 
for my most aristocratic friends had told me that 
they came to America to shoot buffalo. I inquired 
at what hour the buffaloes were visible, and re- 
ceived the following remarkable answer, of which 
I immediately made a memorandum: ‘The buf- 
faloes are visible wherever the eye of the spectator 
is as green as his mind;’ whence I conclude, and I 
hope logically, that either the buffalo is a /usus 
nature, or that the American mind is green. No 
trees grow in the streets, nor did I see any of the 
gorgeous wild-flowers for which this country is 
so celebrated. The long grass, also, of which our 
travelers give such glowing accounts, does not 
flourish in Broadway, and I am at a loss to imag- 
ine where the wigwams of the Indians can be situ- 
ated. I was awakened at night by a horrible shriek, 


a cheerful willingness to abide by the facts of dif- | which I supposed announced the advent of a hos- 


ferent races and climates. But when he comes to 
America the case is instantly changed. Oregon is 


tile tribe of savages, but upon springing to my 
window I saw only a crowd of beings in red shirts 
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dragging a fire-engine; and I stole quietly back 
to bed without the loss of my scalp. 
* * * * 

“| sent for a shoemaker early in the morning, 
and bade him measure me for a pair of rattlesnake 
boots, without which, I had been informed by sev- 
eral scions of the British nobility and gentry, it 
was impossible to walk in Broadway with safety. 
The shoemaker seemed surprised, and said that he 
had no leather made from rattlesnake skin. I ex- 
plained to him that it was not boots of that leather, 
but boots to protect me against the serpents that 
infest the street, which I was desirous of procur- 
ing. He heard me through patiently, and after 
surveying me for some time, he answered that he 
would do his best, but that it would take some 
time to complete the boots, and if I should venture 
into the street before they were done, he could not 
answer for the consequences; since which time, 
strange to relate, I have not seen the shoemaker. 
But weary of remaining in the house, I put my 
feet into the stoutest shoes I could find ready made. 
I then encased my legs in a pair of trowsers made 
of the thickest checks of my beloved Britannia. 
I procured a modest waistcoat that reached to the 
bottom of my breastbone, a British shooting jacket 
of the baggy cut, with low pockets, bulging, the 
one with a traveling spy-glass, the other with a 
volume descriptive of the country—a long and 
sharply-pointed shirt-collar, a round-spotted cra- 
vat, loosely tied, and a smashed wide-awake com- 
pleted my attire. I hung my botany box around 
one shoulder for the purposes of science, my pow- 
der-flask around the other for safety, and taking 
my gun in one hand, and opening my guide-book 
at the heading ‘New York,’ I committed myself 
to the God of the Established Church and ven- 
tured into the street. 

“| was prepared for rattlesnakes, buffaloes, cat- 
aracts, and savages; but, strange to relate, I en- 
countered nothing of the kind. I might have been 
in London for the bustle, and in Paris for the uni- 
versal luxury. I heard often the word ‘ boor,’ or 
‘savage,’ or ‘ass,’ and braced myself for the en- 
counter. But I met neither a boorish onset, nor a 
scalping-party, nor even a drove of wild donkeys; 
and I observed, curiously enough, that whenever 
the expression saluted my ears, the man who used 
it looked into my eyes. In great impatience I at 
length accosted a passenger, and asked him where 
I should find the favorite haunt of the buffalo. 

““*T should advise you,’ said he, after looking at 
me for a few minutes, ‘to go right straight ahead 
for about three miles, and then turn sharp to your 
left, and hold up after you’ve gone four miles to 
the right.’ 

“*Well,’ said I, endeavoring to follow, with 
confused intellects. 

“*Well, then, jest you stop stock still, shut up 
your eyes jest as tight as ever you can, and look 
as hard as Nathan looked at David.’ 

“* Well!’ said I. 

“* Well,’ said he, ‘then you'll see ’em, and jest 
you let drive like sixty.’ 

“ He touched his hat and walked off. I imme- 
diately set off for the spet indicated, but to this 
day have been unable to find it. Whence I con- 
clude, either that there ar® no buffaloes in Amer- 
ica, or that the American mind is incapable of di- 
recting a foreigner. 

7 x 
a very witty peo- 


* * * 
“ The Americans are certainly 





ple. I was recently much struck with this upon 
meeting a person whom I am ready to make oath 
before any one of her Majesty’s justices of the 
peace and quorum, that I have somewhere seen. 
I went up to him, and said: 

“*T beg your pardon, but I think I’ve seen you 
before.’ Upon which the humorous American re- 
plied: 

“*Like enough; and I should like to see you 
behind!’ Whence I conclude, either that the 
Americans are an unsocial people, or that they 
like the cut of the British coat-tail. 

* % * * x 

“I was invited to a ball at the house of a native 
to whom I had brought a letter. Of course, it had 
not occurred to me that, in a country designed for 
the shooting of buffalo, there could be any occasion 
for a dress coat, which I had therefore left lying 
in my London chambers. Determined under all 
circumstances to assert the honor of the British 
Lion, I had patriotically clad myself in the na- 
tional check trowsers and shooting-jacket, and was 
quite disgusted to find ladies more beautifully 
dressed, and gentlemen of an easier elegance, than 
I had been accustomed to meet in my favorit 
London resorts. Really, I was quite out of place, 
and I felt myself compelled to apologize to m3 
host for my peculiar attire. He replied with great 
consideration and suavity that he freely forgav« 
me; that, in fact, he expected nothing else, for he 
had never met one of my countrymen who had 
not the same misunderstanding of this country 
Whence I conclude, either that the Americans 
have some perception, or that the English have 
not. 

* * ¥ * * 

“T find my friend Tupper a universal favorite 
with the Americans. His visit here a few years 
since seems to have done more, perhaps, than any 
other single cause to knit more closely the happy 
ties that unite the two countries. His simplicity 
and urbanity won general favor, and it is touching 
to learn how deeply his muse has stirred the soul 
of America. Whence I conclude, of course, that 
the American mind is poetic. In fact other proof 
is not wanting; for, only last evening, as I stood 
looking at the sunset with one of the natives, 
he remarked — and, so far as I could perceive, 
without a volume of Tupper any where about him 
—‘ Those clouds look like golden mountains!’ 
Which was really poetic—quite. The social na- 
ture of the eminent Tupper appears to have had 
full play among this amiable people. He was in- 
vited to many civic entertainments, into which he 
entered with the utmost hilarity, and imparted 
lustre to the occasions and glory to his country. 
Tupper, as every Briton knows, is the very favor- 
ite of the muse; and she was never more prolific 
than while in America. Tupper oozed sonnets at 
every pore, while he made his triumphal progress 
through the country. Tupper, wreathed and en- 
circled by his multitudinous editions, sang from 
the ship, and the car, and the steamer. An ad- 
miring nation hung upon his steps. I hope Amer- 
ica cherishes no hostile feeling toward Britain, be- 
cause Tupper is indigenous to English soil. I trust 
that this young and flourishing country, which has 
every thing, even Tuppers, to hope for in the fu- 
ture, does not begrudge Martin Farquhar to his 
native land. I am sure that Tupper, at least, 
keeps his balance, for his philosophy is proverbial ; 
and yet there are injudious natives who assert the 
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contrary, and insinuate that our own Tupper did 
not always preserve his precious equilibrium. But 
who so base as believe it? My British soul re- 
joices that my country is linked by Tupper to this 
land; for, as a countryman of Shakspeare, I am 
glad that the mediator between us should be a 
literary giant. A young poet, of whom America 
has the highest hopes, whose genius has already 
proved itself by its record of meetings with simi- 
lar genius in other lands, but whose modesty for- 
bids the mention of his name—so that I can only 
indicate it to an expectant world—has kindly fa- 
vored me with a copy of a poem he has addressed 
to the great T. I have no right to injure the 
pecuniary advantage which the author proposes to 
derive from the publication of this work, which 
will be issued immediately at the rate of five dol- 
lars a copy, and which will at once challenge the 
same attention as his earlier effort. I can not, 
therefore, largely quote; but I may venture to 
cite the: first lines of ‘ An Ode to the Proverbial 
Philosopher, by R——t D——e’’ 

*Oh, Mr. Tupper, when your glances bland 

Did first irradiate my native land, 

*Twas then I somehow felt a sudden blow, 

O, Martin Farquhar—Martin Farquhar, O!" 

. . . * * . 


“ The native American poets are notmany. Joel 
Barlow may be mentioned as the first among them, 
but he is scarcely superior to Milton, whom I sup- 
pose we must allew to have merit, although he was 
a dissenter from the Established Church, and a 
friend of the upstart Cromwell. Emmons is also 
a distinguished name in American letters ;. and 


when you add to these those of Lippard and In- 
graham, you may be said to have named all the 
really illustrious transatlantic authors. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that this is a nation of literary 
wreckers, who prowl along the shore and steal 
whatever wares drift by. But the wreckers are 
not without soul, for I am credibly informed that 
they have sometimes sent compensation to the men 
whose goods they used—and this although there was 
no law to compel them! I doubt whether British 
consideration and generosity have ever gone farther 
than this. I trust, however, if there is any one 
thing to which the British mind is superior, it is to 
merely commercial considerations, When I med- 
itate our purely philanthropical possession of India, 
our Christian civilization in China, and the mild 
and gentle policy which attaches all our colonies 
so closely to us, I slap my hand upon my pocket, 
and thank God that Iam a Briton. America has 
not a Tupper, indeed, nor even a Hudson. But 
she does very well for a young country. If in sci- 
ence, literature, religion, the arts, and general civ- 
ilization she is far, far behind us, and can never 
hope to be any where near us, she has yet some 
highly respectable traits, and will doubtless do 
herself and her mother country great credit. To- 
morrow I leave New York, and shall descend the 
river Philadelphia to the Mammoth Cave situated 
at the summit of Long Island. This singular cave 
is so called from being a favorite haunt of the 
mammoth, a pretty species of butterfly, whose fos- 
sil remains still devastate the lovely slopes of the 
Dismal Swamp.” 

We would gladly follow our British Lion farther. 
But whither would he lead us? We should have 
to draw on our rattlesnake-boots and commit our- 
selves to Mercury. His book, in its local and his- 
torical accuracy, can not be overpraised. It must 





be an agreeable thing to the Englishman to have 
such lucid and graphic statements. His respect 
for the British power of observation is probably 
increased as he compares what he has read with 
what he sees, He would not think it strange, of 
course, if an American should take the opera of 
Norma as a picture of contemporary English so- 
ciety, and expect to meet white-bearded gentlemen 
in flowing sheets solemnly promenading the Brit- 
ish drawing-room. For our own part, we shall in- 
sist upon being presented to King Arthur, and so- 
licit an audience with fair Rosamond. . Could you 
let us see a few heretics burned in Smithfield, and 
is Sir Walter Raleigh’s cloak thoroughly dried yet, 
so that the dust shakes easily off? Which have 
the innings now, the red or white roses, and is it 
true that King Windsor Forest ever occupied the 
Tower? Does Mrs. Victoria Coburg dance the 
can-can in the chapel of the Star and Garter pal- 
ace, and is the white bait of Chatsworth the same 
as the black ball of the Atheistic Club in St. Mary 
Ottery, Marrowbone, Leceister Square, Belgravia, 
East? When you sail down Ben Nevis to see the 
heights of the Clyde, is it true that you must go 
round by Land’s End to get farther? Is it a fact 
that Benjamin Lomond is so great a proprietor, as 
we hear, in the Isle of Wight? Did Dr. Johnson 
or Michel Drayton write the Balaklava ode, and 
is not Dr. Cumming very much afraid of Pope, 
who wrote the graceful lines upon Paradise Lost? 

These are the natural inquiries of every Brother 
Jonathan who ventures to travel in the island of 
Great Britain. We flatter ourselves that they are 
of a kind which show our familiarity with history, 
literature, and geography. We know that in vis- 
iting other lands, clad in our national tomahawk 
and feathers, we inspire respect for our own insti- 
tutions and our individual accomplishment. A 
general and pleasing intelligence goes wherever 
we go. We naturally assume the superiority of 
the tomahawk to every thing else, for the simple 
reason that it is superior. We believe fully in our- 
selves, and not at all in any body else. This makes 
us courteous and welcome; all nations are glad to 
receive any body who despises them. Hence we 
are never quizzed, never ridiculed, never abused. 
What we hear is always the fact. We know all 
colors but green. We believe in Grundy and the 
British Constitution—we mean in the principles of 
Seventy-six, but we were unconsciously sliding into 
the style of our English brethren. 

Seriously, however, there are a great many rea- 
sons for a moderate amount of English ignorance 
about America, but not for the universal ignorance 
of every thing which the genial and accomplished 
Bulls display. We cheerfully allow them to be- 
lieve that Philadelphia is situated in Charleston, 
but we are not willing that they should suppose we 
do not wash our faces. Also they may expect, if 
they choose, to hear a kind of Yankee slang which 
appears in Sam Slick and in the mouth of the stage 
Yankee, and which is as near the real Yankee as 
Gulliver’s stories to the facts; but we must severe- 
ly snub even our dear cousin Bull if he pretends 
that he expected to find bad manners or badly- 
dressed women. He may drop all his initial /’s, 
and stutter, and catch his breath at his own sweet 
will—he may eschew wit and poetry, and find the 
great and the little, the beautiful and the ugly, 
equally ‘“’pon my honor very odd,” and “oh, so 
exceedingly jolly ;” but he must not express his 
surprise that he is not scalped, nor look privately 

















into the closet to see his host’s native costume of a 
blanket. Considering every thing, from the year 
1755 to the year 1855, we will allow the stalwart 
and sweet-natured Bull to brag a great deal, and 
even applaud his bragging ; but if it goes fcher, 
and he, being especially an animal of great sense, 
does not see, and seeing, does not comprehend, the 
cardinal historical fact of the century, namely, the 
career of our remote hemisphere, then we will couch 
his eyes, and cup him, and leech him, and diet him, 
and treat him in such a way that he may clear- 
ly see it, or, failing it, fully understand that we 
clearly see it—of which last fact we are very 
sure he will respond that there is not the least 
doubt. 

John calls us sensitive, which is true. But 
every thing is not said when that is said. If we 
are sensitive, he is surly. Yet we should be very 
sorry if he thought that we could find nothing in 
him but surliness. We cheerfully grant, too, that 
there are many reasons why an Englishman should 
be much more ignorant of America than an Amer- 
ican of England. We have no history that can 
much interest John Bull, and no remains hallowed 
by poetic association. America is not in Litera- 
ture nor Art. But, after all, the ocean between 
the two people is bridged almost bi-weekly, and it 
is a shame that John at one end thinks that Jona- 
than at the other is a savage ora peacock. Yet if 
our cousin John could only know how ludicrous his 
green ignorance makes him seem—if he could only 
remember that nobody is more mercilessly humor- 
ous than Jonathan—if he could appreciate the dero- 
gation in the estimation of the British Lion which 
springs from his absurd conduct and questions—if 
he knew how he is bamboozled, and quizzed, and 
sneered at, and despised, he would surely cease 
asking if Baltimore were a river or an institution, 
and wondering to meet men and women instead of 
buffaloes in Broadway. 





Ix the whirlpool of poor literature, in which it 
seemed as if all good taste and morals would be 
sucked up and destroyed—in a day of books which 
succeed in advertisements, and which sting a jaded 
popular palate only for a moment, it is a good 
thing to remark that a good book makes its mark, 
And if one such success is good, how much better 
is that of three ? 

The friends around our Chair speak of “ The 
Newcomes,” of ‘‘ Maud,” and of “Sydney Smith.” 
The great novel of society is at length finished. 
The fortunes of the lovely Ethel and the despond- 
ing artist are fully told. The spirit of a certain 
society is laid bare, and the panorama of a life is 
completed. For many months we have waited for 
news of Ethel as of a friend. With a tear in the 
ey®, and a half sigh in the heart, we have watched 
the career of Clive. It is over now. The tale is 
told. The demands of Art have been satisfied. In 
some far fable-land the awards of justice have 
been made, and the novel of the Newcomes has be- 
come a part of life. We shall not injure the read- 
er’s interest by saying any thing more. He can 
not complain that it is fragmentary now. He has 
been waiting until it were all published. It is 
published now; and as he follows the flickering 
fortunes of youth, and talent, and loveliness, we do 
not believe that he will complain of his guide—we 
do not fear that he will find any thing that is not 
purely humane, and charitable, and tender—we are 
sure that he will feel, as he closes the book, that 
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if nothing is extenuated, certainly nothing is set 
down in malice. 

“Maud,” too, is already a household word. Ten- 
nyson’s diocese is large, and is composed of those 
who have a sensitive appreciation of the subtlest 
charm of poetry. Long ago Mr. Monckton Milnes, 
who is one of the minor English bards, wrote a re- 
view of Tennyson, and wondered if he could ever 
write an epic poem. Tennyson paid very little 
heed to the wonder, undoubtedly feeling very much 
as a rose would feel if it were wondered whether a 
rose could ever be a dahlia. He went on singing 
his own songs, and by-and-by wrote “The Prin- 
cess.” It was a poem of epical form, but not of 
epical structure. It embodied in his wonderful 
blank verse Tennyson's feeling and sympathy for 
the restlessness of the time, and its moral was a 
hearty recognition of the generous and noble view 
of human nature and life. It was full of beauty 
and reserved power; and although hardly a tech- 
nical epic, it was more cognate to the time and the 
human mind than Wordsworth’s “ Excursion.” 
Afterward came ‘“‘In Memoriam,” which was as 
little epical in form—which did not deal with hu- 
man action at all, but was only a record of mental 
experience. But there were few nobler poems in 
any language. Now comes “ Maud,” a passionate 
love-poem, full of burning social protest and indig- 
nation. It came in the summer, and young men 
and maidens hailed it as the best flower of the year. 
In lonely, pleasant places—in the shadow of hills, 
and on the sea-shore, the penetrant music of the 
poem made its way. The true delight of a poem 
can never be expressed. The secret and intense 
pleasure which the young men and maidens found 
in it, they can only indicate by a warmer glance 
and a more reverent feeling. Leander, as he read 
it to the steady under-tone of the ocean, could not 
say how beautiful it was, but he could pause be- 
tween the stanzas of the song that summons Maud 
into the garden, and look into Hero’s eyes. She 
was crumbling a rose, and its petals fell as she list- 
ened. There was a bloom on her cheek, and a 
moist light in her eye. The wind of the summer 
morning gently lifted her hair, and the sun shone 
as if only to reveal her grace. In long white lines 
the waves broke at her feet, and the music of the 
verse seemed borne to the horizon upon the mur- 
muring sea. Leander read, and his voice was con- 
stantly lower, and the wind of the summer morn- 
ing was still : 

“She is coming! my ewn, my sweet! 

Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her and beat, 

Were it earth, in an earthy bed ; 

My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead, 

Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red.” 


Do you wonder that Leander and Hero like Ten- 
nyson? Do you wonder that Leander’s voice dies 
into a sigh as he ends the song, and doubts if Maud 
were as lovely as Hero? 

Or was it Romeo who read it to Juliet, while she 
sat watching the shadows and sunlight chase each 
other upon the distant hills? Far and fair as the 
landscape of dreams and poetry was the purple 
range of hills, and their grace and their coloring 
seemed to her mingled in the music of the poem. 
Her large eyes flashed in sympathy with the indig- 
nant scorn of the hero, but not with love for him. 
Juliet granted that his morbid mind was not at- 
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tractive nor lovely, but his view of the times and | 
of a mezcenary spirit was not unnatural in itself, 
and was gloriously ‘wreaked upon expression.” 
But while the love passages were read Juliet was 
silent, and when Romeo’s voice faltered as he read, 
she doubted if the beautiful Maud could ever have 
been worthy of Romeo. 

But they have had other books; and in the Life 
of Sydney Smith have found that where they 
thought they had only a wit, they had gained a 
man. His life shows how uncertain a theoretical 
or inferential view of a man and his career may be, 
for it appears that the lively reviewer, the easy wit, 
and the sound divine, was also a noble, self-sacri- 
ficing, and struggling man. With true English 
pluck, he made no display of his fight with circum- 
stances, and was never ashamed of it. If he could 
not come to Lady Holland because he was too poor 
to afford the expense of the journey, he did not say 
that it was because he had a headache or a pre- 
vious engagement, but stated frankly what the rea- 
son was. And when he could come, and sat with 
all the men of mark as their peer and friend, and 
kindled a cheerful light in every eye by his rare 
wit, there was nothing hard nor stinging in the 
humor; it was as gentle and gay as the sunshine, 
and no one suffered from the sparkling shafts. In 
some of his earlier papers in the Edinburgh Review, 
Sydney Smith displayed a humor that was unfail- 
ing. But in some of those papers also, especially 
in those upon the Methodists, there seemed to be 
a sharpness which often made the reader much 
more sympathetic with the Methodists than with 
their rollicking Rhadamanthus. Yet, now, upon 
reviewing those reviews, it is clear that it was only 
the ludicrous aspect in which a certain kind of re- 
ligious extravagance appeared to the sturdy com- 
mon sense of John Bull, which gave the air of con- 
tempt to the articles. 

Sydney Smith was a typical Englishman. We 
could, perhaps, hardly find a fitter representative 
of the average good qualities of the race. Without 
genius, or remarkable power of any kind, he had 
that sweet, robust tone of mind, and heart, and 
bedy, which appreciates the best of every thing, 
and was possessed of the sterling qualities of char- 
acter which are better for men than the more brill- 
iant gifts of genius. In contemplating him, it is 
easy to understand how Englishmen are poetical, 
and humorous, and sensible. But usually, in en- 
countering the inhabitants of the island of Great 
Britain, one is perplexed to know who makes the 
poems or the jokes, or who, when they are made, 
enjoys them, Every man’s experience is enrich- 
ed by knowing Sydney Smith; and those who were 
not admitted to his personal acquaintance, those 
who have not breakfasted with Rogers, nor dined 
at Holland House, nor supped with the wits, will 
find in his letters and life—more clearly, perhaps, 
than the guests found in their brief hour of meet- 
ing him—the quiet heroism and Christian charity 
of a good man 


Editor's Drawer. 


E have few readers, we certainly hope we 
have none, of the same order of mind with the 
neighbor at table of Sydney Smith, whose good 
things are now the staple of table-talk. Mr. Smith 
says, 
“T remember making a joke after a meeting of 
the clergy in Yorkshire, where there was a Rev. 
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Mr. Buckle, who never spoke when I gave his 
health, and to account for his silence, I said he was 
a buckle without a tongue. Most of the company 
within hearing laughed, but my next neighbor sat 
unmoved, and sunk in thought. At last, a quarter 
of an hour after we had all done laughing, he 
nudged me suddenly and exclaimed, 

‘“**T see now what you meant, Mr. Smith; you 
meant that about Buckle for a joke.’ 

“* Ves,’ I said, ‘I believe I did.’ 

“Upon which he began laughing so heartily, 
that I thought he would choke, and I was obliged 
to pat him on the back to bring him to.” 

We knew a preacher of the last generation, who 
lived along into this and then died, who was re- 
markable for the free use of tears in the midst of 
his discourses. After his death it was discovered 
by one who had access to his manuscripts, that 
here and there all along through his sermons, he 
had made the marginal note “cry here,” and he 
was careful to comply with his own directions. It 
has been suggested that it would be well for pro- 
fessional punsters and wits in general to establish 
a system of signs by which their hearers or readers 
might be informed where the laugh is to come in. 
A joke is a joke, very likely, but it is not every 
body that can see the point of it, when it is cut a 
little too fine. To be sure it is rather troublesome 
for a man to find wit to amuse his friends with, 
and wits for them to understand him, but he had 
better do that than to have his jokes fall as flat 
as—railroad stock. 

Others are too quick, and take a meaning alto- 
gether out of the range of the speaker, like the 
medical student who was hearing Fanny Wallack 
in Romeo and Juliet. She had just exclaimed, 
“O cruel poison!” when a gaunt red-haired youth 
in the stage-box thrust his hat on his head, and 
leaning over in sight of the audience, cried out in 
a voice of anguish, “‘ Keep him up, Juliet, 7'U run 
and fetch the stomach pump.” 


“You have told us several very good stories of 
the pulpit,” writes a Southern friend, “but you 
have had nothing better than the anecdote of the 
deaf clerk. A clergyman, who was a stranger on 
exchange with the rector, was in the vestry, when 
the clerk took occasion to say to him that he was 
deaf, 

**And how do you manage,’ asked the clergy- 
man, ‘to follow me through the service ?” 

““* What did you say, Sir,’ 

“The clergyman repeated his question with his 
lips to the ear of the clerk. 

‘“** Oh, oh,’ said the clerk, ‘I looks up, and when 
you shuts your mouth, I opens mine.’ 

“The clerk made some sad blunders, though, 
for when the clergyman read, ‘And the Lord 
smote Job with sore boils,’ the clerk, catching but 
a faint impression of what was said, roared out, 
‘And the Lord shot Job with four balls.’” 

To those who are not well pleased with wit in 
the pulpit, perhaps the answer made by the cele- 
brated Dr. South may be commended. His wit 
was so ready and exhaustless, that it would come 
out of him even in the midst of his most serious 
discourses. The excellent Sherlock remonstrated 
with him on the subject, when South turned upon 
him and demanded, “‘ And, Doctor, had it pleased 
the Lord to make you a wit, what would you have 
done?” 

And that carries us out of the pulpit and into it 
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again, by reminding us of the brave Captain Lyons, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who distinguish- 
ed himself in an action with the Spaniards, He 
was presented to the Queen, who was so charmed 
with his gallantry that she promised him promo- 
tion on the first vacancy. The honest Captain saw 
it announced not long after that there was a va- 
cancy in the see of Cork, and not being a man of 
letters, he understood it as a vacancy somewhere 
in the Irish Sea. He posted up to London, and 
claimed the royal promise. The Queen was as- 
tonished at his ignorance and his presumption, 
but he assured her that the royal word was as good 
as a bond, and he knew he should have the ap- 
pointment. Finding him resolute, and withal a 
sober and moral man, she finally sent for him, and 
gave him the vacant bishopric, saying she hoped 
he would take as good care of the Church as he 
had done of the State. He did not disappoint her 
hopes, though he never preached for the twenty 
years he was Bishop of Cork, until his royal pa- 
troness died, when he ascended the pulpit and pro- 
nounced a very appropriate funeral sermon. 


A FRIEND of ours set the table in a roar the 
other day by telling a story of a clergyman in 
Scotland, who was invited to attend a marriage 
feast, given on the arrival of the happy couple 
from a distant part of the country, where the young 
husband had gone for his bride, and now brought 
her home to his father’s house. ‘The good old cler- 
gyman was called on to make a prayer at the be- 
ginning of the banquet, and lifting up his hands, 
he said, “O Lord, thy tender mercies are over all 
thy works. We thank thee that thou hast taken 
care of these thy young servants, and brought 
them safely all the way on their journey. O 
Lord, thou preservest man and beast!” This was 
hardly complimentary to the blushing bride, but 
she had the good sense to believe that the old man 
had no allusion to the “‘ beauty” when he spoke of 
the “ beast,” and so it passed off well enough. 


A coop story has been told of a lisping officer, 
in the United States Army, having been victim- 
ized by a brother officer (who was noted for his 
cool deliberation and strong nerves), and his get- 
ting square with him in the following manner: 
The cool joker, the Captain, was always quizzing 
the lisping officer, a lieutenant, for his nervous- 
ness, 

“Why,” said he, one day, in the presence of his 
company, ‘ nervousness is all nonsense ; I tell you, 
Lieutenant, no brave man will be nervous.” 

“ Well,” inquired his lisping friend, ‘ how would 
you do, thpose a shell with an inch futhee thould 
drop itthelf in a walled angle, in which you had 
taken thelter from a company of tharp-thooterth, 
and where it was thertain, if you put out your 
nothe, you’d get peppered ?” 

“How ?” said the Captain, winking at the cir- 
cle, “ why, take it cool, and spit on the fusee.” 

The party broke up, and all retired except the 
patrol. The next morning a number of soldiers 
were assembled on the parade, and talking in clus- 
ters, when along came the lisping Lieutenant. La- 
zily opening his eyes, he remarked : 

“T want to try an experiment thith morning, 
and thee how extheedingly cool you can be.” 

Saying this, he walked deliberately into the Cap- 
tain’s quarters, where a fire was burning on the 
hearth, and placed in its hottest centre a powder 





canister, and instantly retreated. There was but 
one mode of egress from the quarters, and that was 
upon the parade-ground, the road being built up 
for defense; the occupant took one look at the can- 
ister, comprehended his situation, and in a moment 
dashed at the door, but it was fastened on the out- 
side. 

“ Charley, let me out if you love me!” shouted 
the Captain. 

‘*Thpit on the canither !” shouted he, in return. 

Not a moment was to be lost; he had at first 
snatched up a blanket to cover his egress, but now, 
dropping it, he raised the window, and out he 
bounded, sans culottes, sans every thing but a very 
short under-garment, and thus, with hair almost 
on end, he dashed upon a full parade-ground. The 
shout which hailed him brought out the whole bar- 
racks to see what was the matter, and the dignified 
Captain pulled a sergeant in front of him to hide 
himself. 

‘““Why didn’t you thpit on it?” inquired the 
Lieutenant. 

‘“‘ Because there were no sharp-shooters in front 
to stop a retreat,” answered the Captain. 

* All I got to thay, then, ith,” said the Lieuten- 
ant, “ that you might thafely have done it; for I'll 
thware there wathn’t a thingle grain of powder in 
it!” 

The Captain has never spoken of nervousness 
since, 


GriLBert Gurney was invited by his friend, the 
portly sheriff, to visit the Old Bailey Court and 
see the process of the trial and conviction of of- 
fenders in that ancient British tribunal, and after- 
ward to dine with the judges and some of the senior 
members of the bar at the sheriff’s table. 

The sheriff secured his guest a good seat, and 
the court opened with all the formality of big wigs 
and gowns. 

The first prisoner placed at the bar was a poor 
girl charged with stealing. There was no evidence 
against her, and her good character was abundantly 
manifest, and so the judge charged the jury, not- 
withstanding which they found her guilty. The 
next was the case of a pickpocket taken in the very 
act, and the crime was proven by two or three eye- 
witnesses, The judge charged the jury in sub- 
stance that the case was too clear to need any re- 
marks from him, and the jury thereupon acquitted 
the prisoner. 

Gilbert was astonished, as well he might be, and 
none the less at some other cases which he saw 
tried and decided that day ; while in some he could 
not deny that the verdicts were manifestly just 
and right. But these strange cases rather both- 
ered him, and after the court adjourned, and while 
they were all on the way into the sheriff’s apart- 
ments for dinner, he ventured to ask of his fat 
friend an explanation of what he considered hor- 
rible injustice. The portly functionary paused and 
looked with profound contempt on his guest. He 
could not stand an insinuation against his court, 

“ Sir,” said he, drawing himself up and swelling 
a half size larger, “ Sir, Old Bailey juries have had 
a great deal of experience in these matters, and 
their wisdom has hit upon this plan: They always 
find the first prisoner guilty, the second not guilty, 
the third guilty, and so on, alternating with each 
trial through the day; and, Mr. Gurney” (here the 
sheriff grew a quarter size larger still), “I fancy 





that justice is about as evenly administered in the 
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Old Bailey Court as in any court in this king- 
dom!” 

This story reminds us of the diffident barrister 
who was making his maiden speech before Lord 
Denman and a bench full of big wigs: 

“ My Lords,” he began, “‘ when—my unfortunate 
client—my Lords, my—when my client—as I was 
about to remark, my Lords—a—my—when—my 
client who is so unfortunate—” Here the poor fel- 
low fairly broke down, and the kind old chief 
helped him along by leaning forward and saying 
in his blandest tone : 

“Go on—go on, Mr. Jones; the court is with 
you so far.” 

As we are in court now, let us relate a good one 
we read lately of a lawyer in Nuremberg, Germany. 
A young man who had no fortune came to him for 
advice in a matter of matrimony and a matter of 
money too; for, as in too many other cases, his 
fair one was willing, but he feared the parents 
would refuse their consent. The lawyer called on 
the father, and proposed the match as one in all 
respects suitable. The father had an eye to the 
money, and at once asked what property the young 
man had. The lawyer said he did not know, but 
he would inquire. The next time he met him he 
asked him what property he was worth, and was 
told, none at all. 

“Well,” said the lawyer, “‘ would you suffer any 
one to cut off your nose if they would give you 
twenty thousand dollars for it ?” 

“No, not for the world.” 

“All right,” said the lawyer, “I had my own 
reasons for asking.” 

The lawyer goes to the girl’s father and says: 

“T have inquired about that young man’s cir- 
cumstances. He has indeed no ready money, but 
he has a jewel for which to my knowledge he has 
refused twenty thousand dollars.” 

This induced the old man to consent, and the 
young folks were married. But the old man always 
turned up his nose when he thought of the jewel 
and of the manner in which the cunning lawyer 
had taken him in. 





A stTILt pool soon becomes stagnant. A ma- 
chine without motion becomes rusty, And man 
—great, glorious, majestic in his creation—with- 
out action, still, lifeless, dead, becomes an icy 
weight—a common nuisance—whom every body 
feels disposed to kick out of the way. We live in 
stirring times. It becomes every man to do some- 
thing—to exert himself for the common weal—to 
be zealous, active, and push ahead. . What better 
are you than a man of snow, which the children 
laugh at and pelt till it is knocked over and lost, 
while you fold your arms, tie your feet, and sit 
still day after day, gazing with a vacant stare 
above and around you? Arouse, or the worms 
will soon begin to feed on your carcass. 


A New Hampsuire correspondent says that he 
is violating the proprieties of social life in relating 
the following; but he feels justified in the deed 
by the hope that many hundreds of thousands will 
be pleased by its perusal : 

“ Sylvester Whitehouse, who graduated a few 
years ago at Harvard University, had the misfor- 
tune before going to College to lose his leg. Not 
long before graduation his class-mates presented 
him with a magnificent wooden leg in token of 
their kind feelings. He concealed this fact from 
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his parents, who had been accustomed to see him 
only upon his crutches. When he had completed 
his studies, and returned home, he was seized with 
the very natural idea of surprising his parents and 
practicing upon them a brief and pleasant decep- 
tion. Disguising himself with false hair and mus- 
tache, and treading firmly on his old and new leg, 
he left the classic shades of Old Cambridge, and 
hastened homeward. The night of his arrival was 
dark and stormy. The home of his childhood was 
in the country, and at its door he knocked as a 
traveler weary and footsore, and begged an asylum 
from the inclement weather. He was welcomed 
and hospitably entertained. Before retiring for 
the night, and again in the morning, he entered 
into free and familiar conversation with the family, 
who had no suspicion of having ever seen him be- 
fore. As he was about to leave he presented his 
mother with his miniature, as if in return for the 
kindness she had shown him. Its remarkable re- 
semblance to her absent son drew tears from her 
eyes, while she expressed her regret that the young 
man before her should be so changed by hardships 
as to have so little likeness to his former self. As 
they became more interested in him, they prevailed 
upon him to spend the day, and after a while he 
managed to slip off his wooden leg and his hairy 
disguise, revealing himself to his astonished and 
delighted parents. They now received him with 
increased pleasure when they found him so might- 
ily improved by his timber leg; for, though he 
was far from being a blockhead, he was much the 
better for a wooden understanding. He had played 
Franklin's trick upon them; and never were pa- 
rents prouder of a son than these, when they heard 
of his success in College, and saw the evidence of 
the regard which his fellow-students had for their 
unfortunate boy.” 


THERE is a curious legal distinction recorded in 
“Sixth Henry, Chapter III.,” of English law, in 
which, “ per margin,” is the following : 

‘** All persons born in Ireland shall depart out 
of the realm; Irish persons excepted, which re- 
main in England.” 

If there should be any doubt of the authenticity 
of this, consult the first volume of ‘‘ Rufhead’s Stat- 
utes at Large.” 


THAT was good advice given by the President 
of the State Agricultural Society, on presenting a 
silver cup to a young mar who had won the first 
prize at a plowing match. “Take this cup, my 
young friend, and remember always to plow deep 
and drink shallow.” 


A apy wished a seat. A portly, handsome 
gentleman brought one and seated the lady. “Oh, 
you're a jewel!” said she. ‘Oh no,” replied he, 
““T’m a jeweler; I have just set the jewel!” 


“Tr’s a very solemn thing to be married,” said 
Aunt Bethany. “ Yes, but it’s a great deal more 
solemn not to be,” said her niece. 


Tue late Empress of Russia, like Queen Adelaide 
of England, was given to inspecting the ‘“* domestic 
accounts,” and she was puzzled by finding among 
them “a bottle of rum” daily charged to the Nasled- 
nik, or heir-apparent. Her imperial majesty turn- 
ed over the old “‘ expenses” of the household, to dis- 
cover at what period her son had commenced this 
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reprobate course of daily rum-drinking, and found, 
if not to her horror, at least to the increase of her 
perplexity, that it dated from the very day of his 
birth. The “bottle of rum” began with the baby, 
accompanied the boy, and continued to be charged 
tothe man. He was charged as drinking upward 
of thirty dozen of fine old Jamaica yearly! The 
imperial mother was anxious to discover if any 
other of the Czarovitch babies had exhibited the 
same alcoholic precocity; and it appears that 
they were all alike; daily, for upward of a century 
back, they stood credited in the household books 
for that terrible “bottle of rum.” The Empress 
continued her researches with the zeal of an anti- 
quary, and her labors were not unrewarded. She 
at last reached the original entry. Like all suc- 
ceeding ones, it was to the effect of “a bottle of 
rum for the Naslednik ;” but a sort of editorial note 
on the margin of the same page intimated the 
wherefore : ‘On account of a violent toothache, a 
tea-spoonful with sugar to be given, by order of the 
physician of the imperial court.” The tea-spoonful 
for one day had been charged as a bottle, and the 
entry once made, it was kept on the books to the 
profit of the unrighteous steward, until discovery 
checked the fraud—a fraud more gigantically amus- 
ing than that of the illiterate coachman, who set 
down in his harness-room book, “* Two penn’orth 
of whip-cord, 6d.” The Empress showed the ven- 
erable delinquency to her husband, Paul; and he, 
calculating what the temporary toothache of the im- 
perial baby Alexander had cost him, was affrighted 
at the outlay, and declared he would revolutionize 
the kitchen department, and put himself out to 
board. The threat was not idly made, and it was 
soon seriously realized. A gastronomic contractor 
was found who farmed the whole palace, and did 
his spiriting admirably. He divided the imperial 
household into “stations.” The first was the 
monarch’s special table, for the supply of which he 
charged the Emperor and Empress fifty roubles 
each daily ; the table of the Archdukes and Arch- 
duchesses was supplied at half price ; the guests of 
that table, of whatever rank, were served at the 
same cost. The ladies and gentlemen of the house- 
hold had a “station,” which was exceedingly well- 
provisioned, at twenty roubles each. The gradu- 
ated sliding scale continued to descend in propor- 
tion to the status of the feeders. The upper serv- 
ants had superior stomachs, which were accounted 
as being implacable at less than fifteen roubles 
each. Servants in livery, with finer lace, but 
coarser digestions, dieted daily at five roubles 
each; and the grooms and scullions were taken all 
together at three roubles a head. 

“ A wonderful change,” says Jermann, ‘ensued 
in the whole winter palace. The Emperor declared 
he had never dined so well before. The court, 
tempted by more numerous courses, sat far longer 
at table. The maids of honor got fresh bloom 
upon their cheeks, and the chamberlains and 
equerries rounder faces; and most flourishing of 
all was the state of the household expenses, al- 
though these diminished by one-half. In short, 
every one, save cook and butler, was content; and 
all this was the result of a ‘bottle of rum,’ from 
which the Emperor Alexander, when heir to the 
crown, had been ordered by the physician to take 
a spoonful for the toothache.” 


“Moruer,” said an inquisitive youth to his 
maternal senior, “‘ Mother, what relation would I 





have been to father, if you and he had never been 
married?” The boy was puzzled, as many an- 
other has been with the thought, “If I had not 
been the child of these parents, whose would I have 
been ?” 

A POETICAL correspondent proposes, in the fol- 
lowing lines, to celebrate the praises of 


OUR ANCESTORS. 

List! ye modern men and maidens, 

To the burden of my song: 
I will tell you all how silly 

People were in days a-gone. 
Think not I with sacrilegious 

Pen would sully their good name, 
Or a single ink-drop spatter 

O'er the brightness of their fame. 


But at many of their customs, 
Which are so absurdly queer, 
My rebellious nose will turn up 
With a disrespectful sneer. 
For in those benighted ages, 
Ladies dress'd so loose and free, 
That their forms were moulded just as 
God intended they should be. 
They, in their infatuation, 
Carried this to such degrees, 
Burst they never hook or button, 
When indulging in a sneeze. 
Little knew they of the graceful 
Pipe-stem figures they might wear, 
Had they only been as witty 
As our more enlightened fair. 
And they saw no sense or reason 
(Pity them, ye modern belles) 
In the wearing whole dry goods stores, 
To attract the brainless swells. 
Wouldst thou know their reasons for it? 
Know why thus this should have been ? 
Just consult the April number 
Of the Harper's Magazine. 
And will ye believe it, fair ones— 
Ye who sleep in downy beds— 
In those barbarous times the ladies 
Wore their bonnets on their heads! 
Were so foolish as to deem it 
Common sense to wear them 60; 
Never dreaming they were fashion'd 
Only for a senseless show. 
And they simply call’d them bonnets; 
Somehow strangely thinking that 
They would not be deemed vulgar 
If they did not wear a hat. 
And the men—benighted creatures— 
Promenaded through the town, 
With their pants so loosely fashioned 
That they could with ease sit down. 
Wore upon their heads a covering 
Made for comfort and for ease ; 
Scorning the unique “ram beaver.” 
What unmitigated geese! 
I believe—the barbarous fellows— 
They would think us very clowns, 
Could they see us skillful poising 
These huge steeples on our crowns, 
When these heathens met together. 
As we moderns often do, 
To indulge in social pleasure, 
And to court the iadies too— 
(As I hope to die a Christian, 
What I tell is strictly true; 
Though, no doubt, ‘twill seem a fiction, 
Modern men and maids, to you)— 
All their thoughts, and words, and actions, 
Were endowed with common sense; 
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Modern beaux have learned full wisely 
With such folly to dispense. 
They set up a curious standard, 
That the mind bespoke the man; 
But we know it can't effect it 
Half so well as tailors can. 
Then how dearly should we cherish 
Our more wise, enlightened ways; 
How rejoiced we were not born in 
Those absurd and vulgar days. 


A PROMISING boy, not more than five years old, 
hearing some gentlemen at his father’s table dis- 
cussing the familiar line, 

* An honest man’s the noblest work of God,” 
said he knew it wasn’t true—his mother was better 
than any man that was ever made. 


Puns are atrocities. Every one admits that, of 
course, and every one likes to hear a good one. 
We heard an inveterate enemy of punsters shake 
his sides the other evening over a very solemn re- 
mark made by a companion, who looked up at the 
clear, starry sky, and said, “* Well, I suppose every 
one must admire such a sky as that. We are all 
finite creatures !” 

One of the best puns on record is attributed by 
the man who made it to an English General, who 
commanded the forces that subdued the East In- 
dian province, or department of Scinde. It is 
stated that his dispatch, announcing the victory, 
was written to rival the celebrated dispatch of 
Cesar, “ Veni, vidi, vici,” and consisted of one 
word, and that “ Peccavi”—‘ I have sinned.” 

Almost or quite as good a one is fathered upon 
Sheridan, who must groan in his grave under the 
loads of such facetie that are piled on him. He 
was going with a friend to church, and found, what 
many have found since, a row of inhospitable pews, 
but none opened to receive him. He was a little 
embarrassed at standing in the aisle with his friend 
behind him, and bolted at an empty pew, but the 
door was locked. 

“Why don’t you go in?” whispered his friend 
over his shoulder. 

“ Pudor vetat,” said Sheridan in reply, as he 
strode out of the church. 


Tue story of the happy young couple who quar- 
reled on the first day of their housekeeping life 
about the “rat” or the ‘‘ mouse” which ran out of 
the fire-place, it seems had its origin “long time 


ago” in the incident thus done into rhyme. The 
last verse explains the mysterious mistake. 
John Davidson and Tib his wife 
Sat toastin’ their taes ae nicht, 
When something startit in the fluir 
And blinkit by their sicht. 
“ Guidwife,” quoth John, “ did ye see that moose ? 
Whar sorra was the cat?” 
“A moose ?"—* Ay, a moose.”—"* Na, na, Guidman, 
It wasna a moose, ‘twas a rat." 
“Ow, ow, Guidwife, to think ye've been 
Sae lang about the hoose, 
An’ no to ken a moose frae a rat! 
Yan wasna a rat! ‘twas a moose!” 


“T've seen mair mice than you, Guidman— 
An’ what think ye o* that? 

Sae haud your tongue an’ say nae mair— 
I tell ye it was a rat.” 

* Me haud my tongue for you, Guidwife! 
Tl be mester 0’ this hoose— 

I saw't as plain as een could see, 
An’ I tell ye it was a moose.” 





“If you're the mester o° the hoose, 
It’s I'm the mistress o't; 
An’ I ken best what's in the hoose— 
Sae I tell ye it was a rat.” 
“ Weel, well, Guidwife, gae mak the brose, 
An’ ca’ it what ye please.” 
So up she rose and made the brose, 
While John sat toastin’ his taes. 
They supit and supit and supit the brose, 
And aye their lips played smack ; 
They supit and supit and supit the brose, 
Till their lugs began to crack. 
“ Sic fules we were to fa‘ out, Guidwife, 
About a moose."—“ A what! 
It's a lee ye tell, an’ I say again 
It wasna a moose, ‘twas a rat.” 
“Wad ye ca’ me a leear to my very face? 
My faith but ye craw croose! 
I tell ye, Tibb, I never will bear't— 
*Twas a moose.”—** "Twas arat!"—*“ "Twas a moose.” 
Wi' that she struck him ower the pow— 
“Ye dour auld doit, tak’ that— 
Gae to your bed, ye canker'd sumph— 
*Twas a rat."-—“**Twas a moose !"—***Twas a rat!" 
She sent the brose caup at his heels 
As he hirpled ben the hoose ; 
Yet he shoved out his head as he steekit the door, 
And cried, ‘’Twas a moose, ‘twas a moose!” 
But when the carle fell asleep 
She paid him back for that, 
And roar'd into his sleepin‘ lug, 
“"Twas a rat! ‘twas a rat! ‘twas a rat!” 
The deil be wi’ me if I think 
It was a beast at all— 
Neist mornin’ when she sweepit the fluir 
She found wee Johnnie's ball! 


In our reading we have never met a finer apos- 
trophe than one by Isaac Watts, in these lines: 
“Infinite truth! the life of my desires, 
Come from the sky, and show thyself to me. 
I'm tired of hearing, and this reading tires, 
But I am never tired of telling thee, 
"Tis thy fair face my spirit burns to see!" 


Tue daily papers make themselves merry over 
the arrests that are made for drunkenness, and 
publish columns of excuses that are given by the 
miserable fellows who have not strength to resist 
the temptations by which they are beset. One 
was brought up the other day who seems to have 
had more mischief than madness in his brain, and 
when the liquor was in, it seems in his case the 
wit would run out. When he was brought before 
the magistrate the following dialogue occurred. 

“ What is your name ?” 

“T have reasons (hiccup) for keeping that a 
secret.” 

‘“‘ And what may those reasons be?” 

“T am (hiccup) an influential member of a soci- 
ety that would suffer (hiccup) were it known that 
I had been arrested (hiccup) for drunkenness.” 

‘* What society is it that you belong to?” 

“The New York State Temperance (hiccup) 
Society !” 

“T am sorry to hear you say so; but that is no 
valid reason for withholding your name, and I 
insist on your stating it at once.” 

“Well, if I must (hiccup), I 
My name is Delavan.” 

“What is your whole name ?” 

“Edward C. Delavan, of Albany, President 
= of the New York State Temperance Soci- 


suppose I must. 
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‘Well, I am pained to hear the announcement.” 
“And I am (hiccup) pained to make it: but 
what could I (hiccup) do; you would make me 
tell it, and now if any injury is done to the 
gellorious (hiccup) cause of temperance, you will 
be to blame for it. I wash (hiccup) my hands of 
the whole affair.” 

When the prisoner’s character came to be in- 
quired into, it was found that he was sailing under 
false colors, with too many sheets in the wind, and 
he was sent into the harbor at Blackwell’s Island 
for repairs. 





Tue emptiness of fame is well expressed in the 
following : 


“T think the thing you call renown, 

That unsubstantial vapor, 

For which the soldier burns a town, 
The sonneteer a taper, 

Is like the mist, which as he flies 
The horseman leaves behind him ; 

He can not mark its wreaths arise, 
Or if he can, they blind him.” 

AL sorts of curious blunders are the result of 
an unfortunate collocation of adjectives, as in the 
advertisements of “‘ black ladies’ gloves,” and “ col- 
ored children’s stockings ;” but the Pioneer, a Cali- 
fornia magazine, tells a story of a gentleman in 
Washington City, who was led into a serious error 
by a mysterious sign, which, after all, was well 
enough, if the reader had had his wits about him. 

“The late J. P, Squibob, while walking down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, was sorely mystified by a 
modest little sign, standing in the window of a neat 
little shop, on the left hand side as you go down. 
The sign bore, in the gayly painted letters, the le- 
gend, ‘Washington Ladies’ Depository.’ Flatten- 
ing his nose against the window, Squibob saw two 
ladies whom he describes as of exceeding beauty, 


neatly dressed, and busily engaged in sewing behind - 


a little counter. The foreground was filled with 
lace, babies’ stockings, compresses for the waist, 
capes, collars, and other articles of still life. Hatin 
hand, Squibob reverently entered, and, with intense 
politeness, addressed one of the ladies as follows: 
‘Madam, I perceive by your sign that this is the 
depository for Washington ladies; I am going to 
the north for a few days, and should be pleased to 
leave my wife in your charge; but I don’t know if 
by your rules you could receive her, as she is a 
Baltimore woman.’ ‘One of the ladies,’ says Squi- 
bob, ‘a pretty girl in a blue dress, turning very 
red and holding down her head, made the remark, 
“te he!” But the elder of the twain, after mak- 
ing as if she would laugh, but by a strong-minded 
effort holding in, replied, “ Sir, you have made a 
mistake; this is the place where the Society of 
Washington Ladies deposit their work, to be sold 
for the benefit of the distressed natives of the Isl- 
and of Fernando de Nordba,”’ or words to that 
effect. Gravely did the wicked Squibob bow, all 
solemnly begged her pardon, and, putting on his 
hat, walked off, followed by a sound from that de- 
pository as of an autumnal brook, gurgling and 
bubbling over its pebbly bed in the New England 
forest.” 





A “ prvtston” of the House of Commons, when 
a vote is taken on any question in which the opin- 
ions of the Ministry are at stake, compels them to 


Whig Ministry had retained their places after re- 
peated adverse decisions of great questions, a lead- 
ing Tory member exclaimed, that “no division 
would dislodge them but a division of police.” 
Lor&fampbe.l’s pertinacity of office was simi- 
larly M@off by Plunkett, who was removed to 
make roopin for him. A great storm arose on the 
day that Lord Campbell was to arrive from over - 
the Channel. 

“How sick of his promotion this voyage must 
make him.” 

“ Yes,” said Plunkett, with a bitter smile, “ but 
it won't make him throw up the seals.” 





Wuat manner of excuses will not men invent 
to get liquor, now that the Maine Law is making 
some excuse necessary. Doctor Dorrance, of At- 
tica, being duly licensed to sell for medicinal, me- 
chanical, and religious purposes, was called on 
by a stalwart farmer-looking man, who wanted a 
couple of gallons of good rum. Being disposed to 
watch over the interests of the law, and as in duty 
bound, he asked the man what he wanted it for, 
and was told at once, and with an air of honest in- 
dignation at the inquiry, that he wanted it for me- 
chanical purposes. The Doctor filled his jug, and 
as the man was going out of the store some one 
who stood by the door asked him what mechanical 
purpose he had bought the rum for? Without a 
moment’s hesitation, he said, ‘‘ J want it to raise a 
barn.” 

Mrs. Johnson, of Piketown, says that her hus- 
band has not had a well day since the Fourth of 
July last, when the Prohibitory Liquor Law went 
into operation in this State. He drinks now only 
for medicinal purposes. In some places which 
were thought to be perfectly healthy last sum- 
mer, the entire community have been “ under the 
weather” this season, and without taking the ad- 
vice of the medical men, have prescribed for them- 
selves and taken to drinking for their health. But 
Saratoga water is no specific for these valetudi- 
narians. They must have something stronger. 
Charles Lamb said he “did not like to mix bran- 
dy and water, for it spoiled two good things.” And 
these sickly people seem to be of Charles’s opinion. 





Ovr correspondents must excuse us for a lack of 
faith in all the “‘ good stories” they send us of our 
brethren and sisters of the Emerald Isle, but the 
two that follow are warranted to be true. The first 
is forwarded by one who says that he heard it from 
Pat himself, who thinks that he did the priest in- 
tirely. 

It seems that Pat went early one bright morning 
to the house of the priest to confess his sins, and 
pay off all his old scores. He passed into the kitch- 
en to inquire for the holy father, but perceived that 
there was no one in the room, while a fine ham was 
lying on the table which had just been sent home 
from the market. Pat lost no time in securing the 
prize, hiding it as well as he could under his coat, 
which he carried on his arm. Marching on into 
the apartment of the priest, he said: 

“Here, your riverence, is a fine leg of bacon 
which I stole and brought it for a present to your 
holiness. Will ye take it ?” 

“Take it!” said the confessor, ‘by no means. 
Carry it back instantly to the man you stole it 
from.” 

“Faith an’ I did, Sir, and he said he wouldn’t 





resign if the vote goes against them. When a 


take it by no means,” 
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“Very well, then, Patrick, you may keep it | 
yonrself.” 

** And I'll be absolved, your riverenge ?” demand- 
ec Pat. 
“Yes, it’s your property, if the owner won't take 
” 


ba § 


it. 

“‘ Good-morning, long life to ye!” exclaimed Pat, 
as he lugged off the ham: “ God bless your river- 
ence !” 

But the other is decidedly better, and just as 
true : 

Near Zanesville, Ohio, an Irishman lives who is 
the proprietor of a beauty of a shanty a little way 
east of that thriving place. He purchased a cow 
a few weeks ago, and as she was rather wild, he 
had to halter her and lead her home. As soon as 
he reached the lovely cot wherein his wife and the 
little Pats were lodging, they came out to meet 
him, whereupon Mrs. Pat thus began: 

“Well Pat, my darling, and where did you git 
that baste of a cow?” 

“Sure an’ I got her of old Mr. Higgins up the 
road.” 

“What, did you buy a cow of that old Protest- 
ant?” 

“And why not, Bridget dear. Just you bring 
out that bottle of holy water, and I'll be after pour- 
ing it on her, and it will make her all right in no 
time.” 

Bridget did as she was bid, and bringing the 
bottle to Pat, he took it and poured it on the ani- 
mal’s back, making the cross with all due devotion 
as he poured. But the old woman, by mistake, had 
brought him a bottle of vitriol, and Pat was as- 
tonished to find that the cow was frantic under the 
operation, kicking worse, by far, than before he 
applied the holy water. He tried it again, and 
poured on more, when the cow broke loose from 
Pat, and kicked him over, as she dashed away, to 
the terror of poor Bridget, who cried out: 

“Holy Vargin, and mither of Moses! isn’t the 
Protestant strong in her yet?” 





THe advantages of dirt are set forth in a Boston 
paper by the interesting fact being stated that “ the 
cost of washing linen that might just as well be 
worn two days longer, amounts to enough in this 
country to defray the expenses of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions.” A dirty fellow, in- 
deed, must have invented this new scheme of sav- 
ing money for charitable purposes. The same pa- 
per that announces the important discovery, records 
the following as a fact of recent occurrence : 

A school-girl was married in this city last week. 
A little girl of the same school, and about the same 
age, said to her parents when she went home— 
“Why, don’t you think Mary Jane Slocum has got 
married, and ha’nt gone through vulgar fractions 
yet !” 


Or epigrams there is no end, as there is none of 
making books. In the Drawer we have a store 
from which we cull a few. The first has never been 
printed, but was handed to us by a lady, who said 
it was the handsomest compliment she ever re- 
ceived, and she only wished that she deserved it. 
We think she does. 


TO 


To give thee charms was Nature's fond employ, 
And Nature sought the aid of heavenly Grace 
Both artists in this work of purest joy 





Combined—and hence thy spirit and thy face. 


Dr. Doddrige’s epigram on the ancient motto, 
* Dum vivimus vivamus,” 
is considered perfect. 
“Live while you live, the epicure would say, 

And seize the pleasure of the present day. 

Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 

And give to God each moment as it flies. 

Lord, in my life let both united be! 

I live in pleasure, while I live to Thee.” 

We have recently published Sir William Jones's 
translation from the Persian; but it is worth read- 
ing a hundred times: 

“On parent knees, a naked new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat'st, while all around thee smiled ; 
So live that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 
Calm thou may'st smile, while all around thee weep.” 

Even the horrors of war are enlivened with such 
sallies as this: 


“From Kertch the Russians flew, 
And left the Sea of Azoff; 
Full wisely they withdrew, 
Nor popp'd a single blaze off. 
Their corn-stores they destroyed, 
And let their guns be taken, 
But, by this wily stratagem, 
‘Tis plain they ‘saved their bacon.’” 

And here we have a specimen of old-time compli- 
mentary epigram, showing how little sense is essen- 
tial to please, and affording a specimen of what 
Mrs. Malaprop, or Mrs. Partington, would call “a 
nice derangement of the epitaphs :” 

TO HIM WHO LAMENTED SEEING A BEAUTIFUL 
WOMAN WEEP. 
“The lucid tear, from Lesbia’s eye, 
Down her soft cheek in pity flows, 
As eruex-drops forsake the sky, 
To cheer the drooping, blushing rose. 
“For, like the sun, her eyes diffuse 
O'er her fair Face so bright a ray, 
That tears must fall like heavenly dews, 
Lest the TWIN roses fade away.” 


The author of the following must have expected 


| something from Pope in return, or have stretched 


his conscience sadly for nothing: 
“So much dear Pope, thy English Homer charms, 
As pity melts us, or as passion warms, 
That after-ages will with wonder seek 
Who ‘twas translated Homer into Greek.” 
Curious also in its repetition is this one: 


ON THE DEATH OF THE EARL OF KILDARE. 
“Who killd Kildare? who dared Kildare to kill?” 


DEATH ANSWERS: 
“I killd Kildare,and dare kill whom I will.” 


Henze is another batch of epigrams, good, bad, 
and indifferent. Help yourself. A poet is in- 
sulted by one who has no poetry in him, and re- 
plies : 

“ Sir, I admit your general rule, 
That every poet is a fool; 
But you, yourself, may serve to show it, 
That every fool is not a poet.” 

That is very fair, and so is this: 

“You beat your pate, and fancy wit will come ; 
Knock as you please, there's nobody at home.” 

Dr. Abel Evans, whose name fills a conspicuous 
place in a wretched Oxford hexameter and penta- 
meter, 

“ Alma novem genuis celebres Rhedycina poetas 
Bubb, Stubb, Cobb, Crab, Trapp, Young, Carey, Tickel, 
Evans," 








wrote some curious trifles. His smart versicles on 
Sir John Vanburgh, the architect, are worthy of 
quotation : 
* Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many heavy loads on thee.” 

And so also is the couplet on that enormous fat 
fellow, Dr. Tadloe, whose name has only been pre- 
served from his bulk: 

“When Tadloe walks the streets, the paviors ery, 

‘God bless you, Sir!’ and lay their rammers by.” 


“ A MAN in jail” writes from his prison in the city 
of Buffalo to the Republic newspaper, complaining 
of the accommodations, or the want of them in that 
very uncomfortable place. He says in his letter: 

“ There isa destiny which shapes our ends, rough- 
hew them how we will; at least so I thought when 
not long since I caught the eye of an officer, who 
had come to bring me hither jailward. My destiny 
bas, I believe, made me over to the Philistines, to 
whose kind keeping my body has for a short time 
been subjected, compelling the to continue my pur- 
suit after happiness under very discouraging circum- 
stances—difliculties, in fact, not to be thought of, 
did I not know that my presence here was making 
the law honored and respectable, and that by obey- 
ing the order of a little weasel-faced, pug-nosed in- 
dividual, whom the people recently elected judge, 
I was showing my respect for the great democratic 
principle of electing our own judges. But forgive 
me for the part I took in the matter of electing that 
man, and I will promise never to need forgiveness 
for any similar folly again! To have one’s liberty 
thus compromised by an adherence to principle, is 
at all times sufficiently trying, but in my case it is 
peculiarly so, for your jail is the most uncomfort- 
able and inconvenient place of the kind I have ever 
been in, and I am sure that had it not been for the 
merciful interposition of Providence to spare my 
life, these last four weeks would have been too much 
for me, and before now this candle of mine would 
have been totally extinguished. How any man 
in Buffalo, having property, and feeling identified 
with the interests and character of the city, can 
hold up his head while you have no better jail than 
this, I can not divine. Except as a retreat from 
duns, it offers not the slightest inducement for any 
one to stay in it a single day longer than circum- 
stances actually require. Hotel after hotel has 
been added to the city, its population has been in- 
creased four-fold within twenty years, yet the jail 
remains the same, having never once been enlarged, 
nor its accommodations increased one iota. I know 
the truth of what I write, for nineteen years ago 
this very summer, I stopped in it one night on my 
way East, a whole party of us being at the time on 
our way to Auburn. I have conversed on the sub- 
ject with all my fellow-boarders here, most of whom 
have been in various prisons in other cities and 
states, and some of them in Europe, and they are 
unanimous in the opinion that this jail is unworthy 
of such an enterprising commercial metropolis as 
Buffalo.” 

We think the Buffalonians will be roused to im- 
prove the condition of their jail after these reliable 
representations. 


“T was struck,” writes a correspondent, ‘ with 
the humorous description of the Sound of a Kiss in 


your July number. It reminds me of a poetical 
account of the same phenomenon given by a friend 
of mine a few years since. He says: 
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** Men's fancies have long been sore task'd, 
siome simile meet to bestow 
On that which all figures of speech 
Never fail to fall vastly below ; 

*“*Of the magical power of the touch, 
And the odorous perfume distilled, 
Already there's written so much 
That poetical books are now filled. 


“*But a thought rather novel occurs 
To my mind in regard to the sound ; 
It is this, that a kiss is just like 
The swell which in music is found. 
*** Beginning most gently at first, 
To the middle you gradually swell, 
Then softly reduced to the close, 
And though luscious, take care not to dweil. 
“*This gradual ascent to the swell 
Prepares for the climax of bliss, 
And letting one down as he rose 
Will weaken a fall such as this. 
“* This provision of nature most wi 
I have studied, and sagely conclude, 
*Twas done by this scale of degrees 
Certain death from excess to elude." 


CLERGYMEN sometimes unbend from their gen- 
eral seriousness of demeanor, and in the way of 
humor or harmless satire make as good a “ point” 
as they could in a sermon, and perhaps be quite as 
effective for good. In strong illustration of this, 
look at Sydney Smith. But it is not of him that 
the following anecdote is told, but of Parson D. " 
an orthodox minister of Marblehead, Massachu- 
setts: 

“ Parson D liked a joke amazingly ; and so, 
for that matter, did Parson A , who was a Bap- 
tist. The latter being near the house of the for- 
mer when a shower came up, called on Parson 
D. , and requested the loan of an umbrella: 

“*T thought,’ said Parson D——, ‘that you 
liked water ?’ 

***So I do,” responded the Baptist; ‘but I wish 
to avoid sprinkling !’” 

Woutp it not be well—would it not prevent 
many a foolish editorial quarrel—perhaps many a 
sanguinary duel, or bloody personal encounter—if 
newspaper antagonists were to adopt the good-na- 
tured style adopted by the editor of a paper in the 
“ Far West,” which shall be nameless, who, when 
threatened that his nose would be pulled “‘on sight,” 
by an angry political adversary, replied as follows 
in the columns of his journal : 

“ Ex-Sexton E , we learn from the most re- 
liable authority, has vowed a vow to do—Wuart? 
To twist our editorial Proboscis, or Nose! Think 
of it and shudder! That Nose which has been in 
the van of all our enterprises—that Nose which has 
led us into every forward movement—that Nose 
which has always been in advance of any ‘time’ 
which we could make in a political race—that Nose 
which is slightly twisted already, in consequence 
of our striving to look at the bright side of things 
—that distinguishing feature of our editorial phiz— 
that Nose, which, in short—and it is net so very 
short, either—is all the Nose we have, and dearer 
to us than any other Nose, defective though it may 
be—that Nose is to be twisted by an Ex-Sexton!! 
at this early day, and before interment!! Think 
of it, reader, and take it to yourself—not the Nose, 
but the case—and say, shall it be ? 

“Shades and realities of Grecian noses, bottle- 
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noses, Roman noses, pug-noses, red noses, marpte 
noses—droop-downs, tip-ups, pugs, and turn-ups, 
forbid the desecration! We can not permit it— 
our poor Proboscis!—we must demur! It is our 
advance-post, our compass, our bow-sprit, our po- 
lar star—our guide! Twist an instrument—a mul- 
titudinous instrument—like that! Never, never! 
We can not permit it. It would hurt our feelings. 
We should rather he wouldn’t do it!” 

This climax had its effect. The editor’s ad- 
versary didn’t “ pull his proboscis,” but contrari- 
wise, was mollified by his bonhommie, and forgave 
him what he had deemed a great personal griev- 
ance. 

When the distinguished editor of The Bunkum 
Flag-Staff and Independent Echo had his nose pull- 
ed, he magnanimously assumed the non-combative, 
as the act was committed ‘‘ wholly on political 
grounds”—an assault to which any political editor 
of nerve and courage was at all times liable!” 

A proTHer editor ‘ down East” gives an ac- 
count of a friend of his who is troubled with an 
impediment in his speech, and finds it especially 
difficult to pronounce any word commencing with 
the letter 2, something like one of the characters 
in Bulwer Lytton’s play of “ Money.” 

“Well,” said he, on one occasion, “they have 
had another wiot on the Bwantfo’d Woad.” 

“ A what ?” 

“Why, a wiot—a wiot.” 

“What is a wiot?” was the next question. 

“Don’t you know what a wiot is? It’s a wiot 


—a wumpus.” 

“Well, now, what’s a wumpus? You've got me 
again.” 

“Why, you know what I mean ; a twiot—a wuM- 
res—a WOW!” 

“Oh, ho! you mean they had a riot—a rumpus 
—a row, on the Brantford Road? Yes, yes—we’ve 


heard of that. Good-by!” 
And the involuntary “Sir Frederick Blount” 
went on his way. 


Ir we have any readers of the Drawer who are 
old maids, they are requested not to read the fol- 
lowing, but to hold themselves prepared for a most 
beautiful and forcible Defense of Old Maids, which 
will soon find insertion in our “Omnibus.” In 
the mean time, let those who list see how much 
of humor and satire can be made to do unjust 
“ duty :” 

“An Amateur Naturalist” thus describes the 
species : 

“O_p Mar (Vietus Atratus): Order, mamma- 
lia ; genus, sapiens ; class, omnivorous ; appearance, 
eyes sharp, nose thin, mouth capacious, digits, 
semi-prehensile: most of them are fierce, some are 
untamable, others of a mild nature, evincing even 
a degree of attachment, reel erred for dogs, cats, 
canary-birds, and parrat#;\but they have most im- 
placable enmity to When young they are 
playful, and frequently pretty, but their ferocious 
disposition, which imereases as they grow up, al- 
though frequentltoncealed, is never subdued by 
education. 

“In general they are gregarious, but pursue 
their predatory excursions for the most part alone. 
Their sense of seeing and hearing is very acute; 
and they will scent a tea-drinking or the odor of 
scandal at an almost incredible distance. 

“They are remarkably tenacious of life, and 
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atqnansalien attain to a good old age; indeed, they 
have frequently been known to exist for a long 
time on tea and scandal.” 


TuERE is not only a good degree of characteristic 
oddity and humor in the subjoined anecdote of the 
celebrated Rev. Rowland Hill, but it contains be- 
sides a lesson in health, which is worthy of the con- 
sideration of all persons of sedentary habits or as- 
sociations at least: 

‘Rowland Hill used to ride a good deal, and by 
exercise, he always preserved vigorous health. On 
one occasion, when asked by a medical friend 
what physician and apothecary he employed, he 
replied : 

““*My physician has always been a horse, and 
my apothecary an ass !”” 

Not personally complimentary, perhaps, to either 
profession, but at the same time conveying a 
‘* practice” which each would undoubtedly recom- 
mend to a friend who was a patient and a cus- 
tomer. 


Few readers can be aware, until they have had 
occasion to test the fact, how much labor of research 
is often saved by such a table as the following— 
the work of one now in his grave. If “ History is 
Poetry,” as one who is a true poet himself forcibly 
remarks, then here is “‘ Poetry Personified :” 


1607. 
1614. 
1620. 
1628. 
1624. 
1627. 
1655. 
1635. 
1656, 
1650. 
1670. 
1682. 

1783, 

1791. 

1792. 
1796. 
1802. 
1811, 
1816, 
1817. 
1818, 
1819, 
1820, 
1821, 
1836, 
1836, 
1845, 
1845, 
1846, 
1848, 
1850. 


Virginia first settled by the English. 
New York first settled by the Dutch. 
Massachusetts settled by the Puritans. 
New Hampshire settled by Puritans. 
New Jersey settled by the Dutch. 
Delaware settled by Swede and Fins. 
Maryland settled by Irish Catholics, 
Connecticut settled by the Puritans. 
Rhode Island settled by Roger Williams. 
North Carolina settled by the English. 
South Carolina settled by the Huguenots. 
Pennsylvania settled by William Penn. 
Georgia settled by General Oglethorpe. 
Vermont admitted into the Union. 
Kentucky admitted into the Union. 
Tennessee admitted into the Union. 
Ohio admitted into the Union. 
Louisiana admitted into the Union. 
Indiana admitted into the Union. 
Mississippi admitted into the Union. 
Illinois admitted into the Union. 
Alabama admitted into the Union. 
Maine admitted into the Union. 
Missouri admitted into the Union. 
Michigan admitted into the Union. 
Arkansas admitted into the Union. 
Florida admitted into the Union. 
Texas admitted into the Union. 

Towa admitted into the@nion. 
Wisconsin admitted inte the Union. 
California admitted into the Union. 


THERE is certainly great cause of thanksgiving 
to the Giver of all Good for the abundant “ fruits 
of the earth” which prevail the present season. 
A friend, just returned from the great Valley of the 
Mississippi, in almost its entire extent, says that 
he has “seen nothing like it” in any year, as far 
back as he can remember. He was told the fol- 
lowing story by a fellow-passenger, as the cars 
were passing the vast fields of wheat and corn in 
Indiana and Illinois: 

“ An old farmer,” said the pascenger, “ who had 
been much out of humor, because for two succes- 
sive years he had lost all his wheat by the weevil, 
was standing by the side of a fence, surveying his 
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fruitful fields, when a neighbor in passing, said, as 
if in commiseration : 

“*Why didn’t you plant the Mediterranean 
wheat? That is never attacked by the weevil.’ 

“ Pointing to his broad fields of wheat, ‘ ready 
for the harvest,’ he replied : 

“*No, no; I tell’d ’em last year I could stand it 
as long as the weevil could—and I have !’” 

An uncomplaining philosophy, as rare as it is 
praiseworthily reliant. 


Tuere has been a sea-serpent—no, not a sea- 
serpent, exactly, but a fresh-water serpent, of tre- 
mendous dimensions, seen lately at Silver Lake, in 
the western part of our State. Its size and pres- 
ence is testitied to, as usual, by a great cloud of 
witnesses, each one of whom saw the monster “ with 
the naked eye,” so that the story can only be the 
“naked truth.” But that such observers and such 
testifiers may very often be mistaken, is well ex- 
emplified in the subjoined passage from the “* Gos- 
sip” of the Knickerbocker for August, 1847, nine 
years ago and upward: 

“Toward the twilight of a still day, near the 
end of July, 1847, Horace Greeley, our old friend 
‘Horace’ (now Honorable Horace Greeley, of the 
North American Congress), and ‘old Knick’ here- 
of, were seated on the broad piazza of the dark- 
yellow ‘Mission House’ at Michilimackinac, look- 
ing out upon the deep, deep blue waters of the 
Huron, when an object, apparently near the shore, 
suddenly attracted our attention. We both exam- 
ined it through a good glass, and came to the mu- 
tual conclusion that it was an enormous sea-serpent, 
elevating its head, undulating its humps, and ‘ float- 
ing many a rood’ upon the translucent strait. Such 
also was the opinion of the proprietor of the ‘ Mis- 
sion House,” who in a ten years’ residence at Mack- 
inac had never seen the like before. ‘Away went 
Horace, and away’ went ‘Old Knick’ after him 
down to the shore; and but for most tremendous 
kangaroo bounds ‘on behalf of the party of the 
first part,’ and a slight sticking in the mud of an 
intervening marsh ‘on the part of the party of 
the second part,’ ‘this deponentsaffirms and verily 
believes’ that this deponent would have reached 
the beach aforesaid as soon as he, the said Horace 
did. When we had arrived, lo! the object which 
had so excited our curiosity was nothing more 
than the dark side of a long, undulating, unbroken 
wave, brought ipto clear relief by the level western 
light which the sun had left in his track as he 
dropped away over Lake Michigan. We felt rather 
‘cheap’ as we came along back together; and ‘al- 
lowed’ that if they’d seen at Nahant what we had 
at Mackinac, they'd have sworn that it was the sea- 
serpent.” 


ConsIDERING recent terrible events upon pub- 
lic railways, the following is not without signifi- 
cance : 

A medical man advertising his “ practice” for 
sale, winds up, after stating all its advantages, with 
the following additional information : 

“* N.B.—Not five minutes’ distance from a large 
railway station.” 

What awful “ practice,” under the providence of 
God, was advied to the duties of the benevolent 
and “ good physicians” who officiated at the recent 
calamity near Burlington, New Jersey. 


Isy’r there a great deal of well-deserved satire 





in the following anecdote? and would it not, if 
tested, prove to be of a pretty wide application ? 

“A dark-colored man once went to Portland, 
Maine, and attended church. He went into a good 
pew; when the next neighbor to the man who 
owned it, said : 

“* What do you put a nigger into our pew for?” 

“Nigger! he’s no nigger—he's a Haytien.” 

“Can't help that; he’s black as the ace of 
spades.” 

“Why, Sir, he’s a correspondent of mine.” 

“Can't help that, I tell you, he’s black.” 

“ But he is worth a million of dollars.” 

* Js he, though ?—Inrropucr ME!” 


Ocroner, wan and sere, is again upon us, with 
its monitions and lessons of wisdom, which, with 
every recurring “ Fall,” come home to the hearts 
of the sorrowing and the bereaved. Among its 
“dead honors” which so soon will strew the ground, 
let us place these beautiful 

AUTUMNAL LEAVES. 
“ Children of the dying summer, 
Oft in grief I hear ye say, 
Time's, old pastor's, text is mournful, 
For he preacheth of decay. 
“ Like a lone and friendless mother 
Droops thy parent's blighted head, 
As if mourning for her children 
Lying round her pale and dead. 
“ Her fond arms have gently rocked ye 
In the evening clear and still, 
And the sun's last beam hath kissed ye 
A good-night, behind the hill. 
“When that sun and breeze hath wakened 
You again at early morn, 

All with a new joy seemed langhing 
O’er some blossom newly-born : 
“And when weeping dews were falling, 

I have heard the great winds sweep 
Throngh your leafy lattice, calling, 
Like the deep, unto the deep. 
“Now ye lie forever scattered 
Like pale mourners in the blast, 
Till ye come in dead convention 
To your graves, and rest at last. 
“Ye remind me of familiar 
Children, of Life's fruitful tree, 
That were fair, but, fading, vanished 
From the light of day, like ye. 
“ Nature's book of life lies open, 
Man, go read the missal fair! 
While the wind in her cathedral, 
Like a psalmist, chants its prayer. 
“She will be to thee a mother, 
And will hold thee on her breast 
When it is, that every other 
Home on earth refuseth rest.” 


Tnixk of 4 Medicine to bring back a Runaway 
Husband! Judging from the papers of the day, it 
is a “ medicament” that would be in great request 
at the present time. A recent traveler in Abys- 
sinia relates that while in that country the fellow- 
ing occurrence took place : 

“One morning a lady entered my house, and 
threw herself immediately at my feet. 

“*T have heard,’ said she, ‘that you know all 
things. I entreat you to assist me. I have the 
means of giving you every thing that you require. 
I have a son, who has married a woman by whom 
he has had children, Now another woman has 
given him medicine to make him love her, and since 
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that he is always running after her, and will never 
hear a word of his lawful wife or of his children. 
I entreat you to give me a medicine to make him re- 
turn to his wife and children !’” 


A qvarxt bibliograph in Boston has lately 
been reviewing, in the “ Transcript” of that city, 
the great £liot’s Indian Bible, in the Nipmuck lan- 
guage. me of the words would bother even our 
compositors, who profess to be able to decipher 
or to spell any thing in any known or unknown 
tongue. Let us give a specimen or two, with an 
account of its external appearance : 

‘The ancient book is in quarto form, rough and 
rusty with old age, and hallowed by old associa- 
tions, 

“The language in which it is written is dead; 
entirely dead; no man living can either read it or 
speak it. 

“This Bible was printed in 1635. The quality 
of the paper is poor enough, and the type is uneven 
and unsightly ; that of the title-page seems in part 
to have been cut with a pen-knife for the occasion. 
It is bound in sheep, with heavy ‘ribs’ upon the 
back, 

“The ‘illuminations’ at the beginning are ex- 
tremely rude; and the ‘lines’ are bent and broken. 

* * * > * 

“The longest word which I can find in this 
Bible is in Mark, i. 40, ‘ Wutteppesittukqussun- 
noowehtunkquoh,’ and signifies ‘Kneeling down 
to him.’ 

“In translating Judges, v. 23—‘ The mother of 
Sisera looked out at a window and cried through 
the lattice’-—he asked the Indians for the word ‘lat- 
tice,’ and found, when his translation was com- 
pleted, that he had written, and ‘ cried through the 
eel-pot,’ that being the only object which the na- 
tives knew as corresponding with the object Mr. 
Eliot described to them. 

‘The Psalms are translated into that form of 
verse which is termed in our hymn-books ‘ com- 
mon metre,’ and nothing can be more clumsy and 
uncouth than the structure of the rhymes. Stern- 
hold and Hopkins even may be read with exquisite 
pleasure after perusing a few stanzas like the fol- 
lowing, which are from the 19th Psalm—* The 
heavens declare the glory of God,” etc. : 


“1, Kesuk kukootomuhteaumoo 
God wussohsumoonk 
Mamahchekesuk wunnahtuhkon 
Wutanakausnonk 


“2. Hohsekoeu kesukodtash 
Kuttoo waantamonk 
Kah hohsekoe nukonash 
Keketookon wahteauonk !" 


But Juries finds they can't conwict, 
And Justice's ends thereby is nick'd. 


* Here, you or I, we robs a till, 
And for which we gets the Crank or Mill, 
It may be for years to the ‘ulks we goes; 
It may be for hever, p'raps—who knows 


“But hunto the ‘ulks we never should go, 
Providing we wos a Banker's Co., 
Becos of our ‘avin’ pick’d the locks 
Of hever so many a Gent's strong box. 


“Tfa Parson trusted us with his Deeds, 
And we sold ‘em and sack'd the hole proceeds, 
That Reverend Gent would be jolly green, 
But the Laws would make it all serene. 


“Cos why? the case in course would be 
Brought into the Court of Bankruptcy, 
Vere we should have only to make a clean breast, 
And couldn't be tried for wot we confess‘d. 


* To quod suppose we went for debt, 

And just a few months chanced to get, 

Without ‘ard labor bein’ confined, 

To which a cove might be'ave resign'd, 
“How am I, lagged for forty bob, 

I've got seven years for that little job; 

I wish ‘t ‘ad been arf a million Pound, 

And I shouldn't be turnin’ this ‘andle round.” 


Tuey tell a capital story of Horace Vernet, the 
eminent French painter, recently ; but before we 
quote it, let us mention a singular occurrence and 
a similar, which happened on one occasion in one 
of the tunnels on the Hudson River Railroad. A 
very pretty lady was seated opposite to a good 
looking gentleman, who was probably accompany- 


ing a party to Saratoga Springs. It was observed 
that this exceedingly handsome young woman had 
the smallest bit of court-plaster on a slight abra- 
sion of the surface of her red upper lip. As the 
cars rumbled into the darkness of the tunnel, a 
slight exclamation of ** Oh!” was heard from th« 
lady, and when the cars again emerged to the light, 
the little piece of court-plaster aforesaid had be- 
come in some mysterious manner transferred to the 
upper-lip of the young gentleman! Curious, was 
it not? . 

But now to the story of Vernet. 

The artist, so runs the anecdote, was coming from 
Versailles to Paris in the cars. In the same com- 
partment with him were two ladies whom he had 
never seen before, but who were evidently ac- 
quainted with him. They examined him very 
minutely, and commented upon him quite freely— 
upon his martial bearing, his hale old age, his 
military pantaloons, etc., ete. 

The painter was annoyed, and determined to 
put an end to the persecution. As the train passed 
under the tunnel of St. Cloud, the three travelers 


The first edition of this Bible was published in were wrapped in complete darkness. Vernet raised 


1663. The type was set by an Indign, and it was 
three years in going through the press. It is the 
first edition of the Bible ever published in America, 


Tne difference between a great and a large de- 
faulter—defaulter meaning, we suppose, a person 
who is “ faulty”—is well set forth by Puncn in the 
Cockney “‘ Poem composed in Prison :” 

“If I wos a pardoner hin’ a Bank, 

I shouldn't be vorkin’ at this ‘ere Crank : 
For me and my Pals, a Gang’s the term, 
Oh, don't I vish ve vas called a Firm? 


“In that case Prigs is Bankrupts made, 
Though some is in the wan convey'd: 





the back of his hand to his mouth, and kissed it 
twice violently. On emerging from the obscurity 
he found that the ladies had withdrawn their atten- 
tion from him, and were accusing each other of 
having been kissed by a man in the dark! 

Presently they arrived at Paris; and Vernet, on 
leaving them, said, 

“Ladies, I shall "be puzzled all my life by the 
inquiry, ‘ Which of these two ladies was it that 
kissed me ?’” 

It is “‘ Dick Tinto,” the lively and entertaining 
Paris correspondent of the New York Daily Times, 
who narrates this characteristic afd amusing anec- 
dote. 





Slim's Piscatarial Experience. 
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S@ * é ’ ma & f < : 
Mr. Slim reads up about Fishes. Then purchases appropriate Fishing Tackle. 


And a number of the “ Original Packages.” 





= ' . 
Arriving at the Fishing stream, is astonished 
to find it so small. 





He hauls out a Trout—his first piscatorial 
trophy. 
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Throws his line; has an awful bite; attempts Discovers that, instead of a fish, he has caught 
° to land his fish. an Artist—sketching. 








Pursuing his excursion, Mr. Slim soon has 
another wonderful bite. 








~ BEA 
He displays great skill in landing his prize Secures it, and proceeds on his Excursion. 








Foss for Ortaber, 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brovie, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Vou: 


from actual articles of Costume. 











Fievre 1.—Promexave Costume. 
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N the Promenape Costume on 
the previous page, the Cloak is j 
of heavy black Lyons velvet. This f ¥ 


material is almost hidden, when at 
rest, by deep guipure lace, which is 
disposed in three ranges surrounding 
the Cloak. Each of these ranges of 
lace reaches to the trimming which 
heads the one below. The trim- 
ming is of a very unique style of 
black plush ribbon, sewed in par- 
allel rows, with neat frogs between. 
he garment is bordered with the 
same. The lining is of black satin, 
beautifully quilted. The dress is 
of a rich checked velvet and satin 
fabric.. It is closed to the neck, 
with pagoda sleeves. 

The Mantitva (Figure 5) pre- 
sents a decided contrast to the one 
given above. In its simplicity of 
stylet approximates to the Span- 
ish costume. Like the Spanish 
cloak, this is circular in form, but 
is set into a yoke adjusted to the 
figure nearly to the waist. The 
material is of a light-colored cloth, 
the ornaments are of plush and vel- 
vet trimming. The velvet ribbons 
which encircle the waist are fin- 
ished off with tassels, forming a 
very elegant trimming. Upon the 
ligure, this unique cloak produces a : — 
very happy effect. Figure 3.—MAnTILLA. 


The Child's Dress (Figure 2) is a very elegant 
costume for a boy. The hat, adorned with an os- 
trich plume, is looped up on the side. The dress 
is of rich dark-green velvet. The jacket is con- 
fined at the top by two frogs and loops. It is cut 
rounding at the bottom, and fits neatly to the per- 
son, without being tight. The sleeves are slashed, 
and the linen under-sleeves puff through the slash- 
es. The velvet skirt is ornamented with a series 
of velvet neuds. 

The CuemtseTre (Figure 4) is a Richelieu col- 
lar, and chemisette, embroidered and ruffled with 
| thread lace, plaited and confined by buttons. 




















Fievrs 2.—Cuivp’s Costume. Fievre 4.—CHEMISETTE, 





